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This Issue in Brief 
























The ‘‘check-off”’ as a means of collecting union dues exists in a con- 
siderable number of industries besides bituminous coal mining, with 
which the idea is usually associated. Page 1. 

An upward tendency in the frequency and severity of accidents in 
manufacturing industries (except iron and steel) is revealed by a 
survey by the Bureau of Labor Statistics for the year 1928, covering 
3.181 establishments and 1,138,557 full-year workers in 32 States. 
Sixty-two per cent of the workers are in States reporting all accidents. 
Seventeen industry groups in the 26 States reporting all accidents 
show increases in frequency rates and 12 show decreases; 17 show 
increases in severity rates and 12 show decreases. Largest increases 
in frequency and severity, respectively, are noted in the manufacture 
of stamped and enameled ware, and steam fittings, apparatus, and 
supplies. Massachusetts and North Dakota show greatest reductions 
in accident frequency and severity rates, respectively, while Kansas 
and Nebraska show greatest increases in these rates. Page 54. 


A new survey of the cost of living in the United States and a study of 
migratory labor in the Pacific Coast States are among the recommenda- 
tions approved in the annual report of the Secretary of Labor for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1929. This publication, in which are 
reviewed the activities of the various bureaus and other services of 
the Department of Labor for the 12 months covered, is summarized 
on page 39. 

A report on the salaries paid in the police departments of principal 
American cities is presented in detail in an article beginning on 
page 118. 

Outstanding developments in industrial education in the United 
States in 1926-1928 are: An appreciable increase in the total number 
of different specific industrial courses offered in the public schools, a 
greater tendency to regard vocational-industrial training as a cooper- 
ative activity with industry, an increase in part-time school attendance 
laws, @ growing recognition that the suyervision of courses in indus- 
trial arts calls for special qualifications and training, and the later age 
. which young people are entering into full-time employment. 

‘age 79. 

The finding of jobs for older men becomes of a difficulty after 
the fifty-fourth year, according to a study by the Massachusetts 
Department of Labor and Industries. On the other hand, the highest 
percentage of placements occurred among male applicants between 
45 pee 54. Among female applicants, there was a larger percentage 
of placements of those 35 and over than of those under 35, but‘it is: 
poimted out that of these older women, a large proportion was placed 
in domestic service and a relatively small proportion in manufacturing 


establishments. Page 49. 
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A new treatment for radium poisoning, involving the adminstrs ‘ion 
of parathyroid extract, offers hope of relief to persons suffering {:o1 
this horrible disease. More experimentation will be necessiry, 
however, before the full possibilities of the treatment can be known, 
Page 51. 


The workmen’s compensation systems of 10 South American countries 
are analyzed from the standpoint of administration in an article 
beginning on page 15. All 10 of these countries utilize existing 
machinery to make awards in compensation matters, when employer 
and employée fail to reach an agreement. In Brazil, Chile, Colombia, 
Paraguay, Peru, and Uruguay, such cases are brought before the 
civil courts. In Argentina, Bolivia, Ecuador, and Venezuela disputes 
concerning compensation are passed upon by existing executive 
authorities. 
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The Check-off in Collective Agreements 


HE ‘“check-off” is an arrangement under which the employer 

agrees to deduct from the wages due to each union employee, 
who signs a written authorization, the amounts that may be due from 
month to month from such é mployee to the union for regular dues, 
special assessmeiits, or fines. The aggregate amount thus collected 
from the individual employees is then paid over by the employer 
to the treasurer of the local union. 

Provision for the check-off system of collecting union dues appeared 
in the earliest agreements between the bituminous coal operators and 
the miners’ union. It seems to have been abandoned in some of the 
districts for a few years, but the provision appears again in the 
agreements of 1890, and continues to be a part of the agreements in 
the bituminous fields to the present date. 

— the mining industry is the best known example of the 
“check-o system, the collective agreements received by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics show that provision for the check-off is 
made in many other trades, such as bakers; barbers; brickmakers; 
cleaners, dyers, and pressers; retail clerks; window-glass cutters: 
hotel and restaurant employees; meat cutters; street-railway em- 
ployees; teamsters and chauffeurs; carpenters; cement finishers; hod 
carriers and laborers; lathers; painters : plasterers: plumbers; roofers; 
and sheet-metal workers: 

The provision for the check-off appears frequently in the agree- 
ments of teamsters and chauffeurs. In wef of these agreements 
there is a provision that the employer shall hold the employee’s 
receipt book for dues during the term of employment. In other 
agreements, if a nonunion tea:nster or chauffeur is employed, the 
employer agrees to deduct a given amount from each day’s pay until 
the full amount of initiation fee has been deducted and the new 
employee automatically becomes a member of the union. 

n the building-trades agreements the check-off generally covers 
only the collection of initiation fees when nonunion men are employed. 
In a few cases, however, the employer has to deduct the 
amount of union dues, assessments, and fines when written authori- 
zation is given by the employee. In at least one case, it js provided . 
that if a nonunion man holding a permit card from the union is 
employed, the employer is held T epeeibhe for the permit fee for each 
day that such man is employed. 





_ 
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A few of the trade agreement provisions for the check-off are given 
below: 

Bakery and confectionery workers.—The purpose of the provision. jy 
these agreements seems to be to guarantee the payment of {hy 
initiation fee. Two agreements provide, respectively, as follows: 

Employer shall retain two days’ pay of any journeyman not yet a member of 
the union; the two days’ pay to be returned to employee when he joins the union, 

Employer agrees, after being notified by union of the new employee's applica- 
tion for membership-heing filed, to hold $5 of said baker’s first week’s pay towerd 
his initiation fee. ge 
_ Journeyman harbess-~Fwo agreements of barbers have the follow- 
ing provesions: 

The employer is empowered and required to collect from employees not vet 
members ofthe union, out of first week’s salary, one-half of any admission foc 
charged by local and turn such a:Aount over to the secretary of the union. 

If a new employee making application for membership has not the necessary 
amount for initiation fee, the employer agrees to pay the amount and deduct 
same from pay of such employee. 

Brickmakers.—Three agreements of brickmakers provide for the 
check-off, as follows: 

The manufacturer further agrees to check off all initiation fees, dues, fires. 
and assessments each month, provided that the local union or the business agent 
of this organization submit a list in duplicate to the manufacturer, arranged 
according to yards when necessary, at least 10 days — to pay day. 

The party of the first part agrees to check off all initiation fees, dues, fines, 
and assessments each month and pay the financial secretary of the local on the 

-last day of each month. 

The company agrees to check off all initiation fees, dues, fines, or assessmeiits, 


provided local union submits a list in duplicate to the company showing amou)tt 
due on the 15th of said month.» 


Auto and hardwood finishers —One agreement of these workers and 
their employers specifies that “‘a nonunion man hired shall make ap- 
plication for membership and shall give order on his wages to party of 
the second part for his initiation fee to be paid at the rate of $1 per 
day until paid im full, when he shall be initiated.”’ 

Carpenters.—The following appears in an agreement of a carpenters’ 
district council: ‘The party of the first part agrees to recognize pay 
orders when properly signed by new applicant in his employ, when 
presented by the representative of the carpenters’ district council.’' 

Cement finishers.—In one agreement of cement finishers the employer 
guarantees the payment of permits or privilege cards issued by the 
union to nonunion employees. 

Hod carriers and building laborers.—In two agreements of laborers 
the employer agrees to recognize all pay orders presented by the 
business agent or steward if signed by employees; in a third, the 
employer agrees to deduct the initiation fee when employing a non- 
union man. | | 

Lathers—Two agreements of lathers provide as follows: 

If nonunion lather is employed he must agree that $1 per OY of his wages be, 
paid to steward to apply on his initiation fee until full amount is paid. 
saps ead agrees to recognize all orders for dues, assessments, etc., to tlic 

on. 


Painters, paper hangers, and decorators.—Under four agreements 0! 


painters, “ ers. agree: to Teoogsiine » pay order when signed b) 
men in ‘their employ and presented by representative of the union, ' 


[2] 
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while four other agreements provide for the collection of the initiation 
fee trom men working on permit, the employer agreeing to withhold 
g2 per day for each day worked until the full amount has been paid. 

Three agreements contain, respectively, the following provisions: 

Contractor employing any person on a permit from the business agent shall 
be held responsible for the permit money while such person is in his employ. 

if nonmember is employed the employer shall demand $10 deposit or shall 
hold out $10 from the first two days’ pay and $2 each day worked thereafter 
until initiation fee, ete., is paid. This must be paid to steward or business 
agent. All applicants to sign order for same. 

“Employer must deduct 50 per cent of each day’s wages on all new applicants 
until initiation fees are paid and must pay same to business agent. Applicant 
must sign order. 

Operative plasterers.—The following appears in one agreement of 
these workers: “If nonunion man is employed he must become 
affiliated with local. Foreman to collect the initiation fee at the rate 
of $2 per day deducted from such employee’s wages until the full 
amount is collected.” : 

Plumbers, steam jitters, and gas jitters —In one plumbers’ agreement, 
“Employer agrees to recognize pay order when signed by new appli- 
cant in his employ and presented by union representative.” 

Slate, tile, and composition roofers—Under one agreement of the 
roofers, the employer pledges himself to honor all orders for money 
due the local when issued by the business agent or financial secretary 
and signed by the debtor. 

Sheet-metal workers —Two agreements of sheet-metal workers have 
the following provisions: 

Employers are to honor orders for money due the local when presented by the 
shop steward. : 

When a@ man goes to work in a shop and owes local initiation, dues, or fines the 
business agent or shop steward shall secure a written order from the employee on 


the employer to cover his wages and take out what is agreed on and pay the rest 
to the employee. 


Retail clerks.—The following appears in two agreements of retail 
clerks: 








Firm agrees that if any member of union employed by it shall at any time during 
the life of this agreement be in arrears for one month or more in payment of dues 
or assessments, that upon notice in writing to that effect from secretary to with- 
hold from the wages due such metuaber a sum of money equal to such arrears and 
apply same to payment of unpaid dues or assessments. 

Should the local request it, the employer agrees to deduct from the wages of 
clerks who are members or eligible to membership any amounts due this union for 
initiation fees, dues, fines, permit fees, or assessments which the union can not 
collect and turn such deductions over to financial secretary. 


Cleaners, dyers, and pressers.—An agreement of cleaners, dyers, and 
pressers contains the following provision: 


Employers authorized and directed to deduct from the first week’s pay in each 
month, and in no case later than the 10th of the month, the amount of union dues 
that are to be paid by such individual to the union. List of such employees will 
be furnished by shop chairman 10 days before such pay day, with amounts to be 
dedueted. This money to be turned over to shop chairman and he shall receipt 
for same. All members to sign this agreement as individuals and live up to it. 


[3] 
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Window-glass cutters.—The following provision appears iti the 
agreements of the Window Glass Cutters’ League: 


Company shall deduct from the earnings of all cutters and their apprentic:s 41 
dues, fines, and assessments that may be imposed by officials of Window (las, 
Cutters’ League, same to be forwarded to the secretary at league headquarters, 


Hotel and restaurant sor aga hd agreements of hotel and 
restaurant employees provide as follows: 


Employer agrees to collect and pay to local all initiation fees of parties app|\ ing 
for membership, same to be deducted from wages of such parties at rate of $2.56 
per week, and agree to employ only union help. 

Employer agrees to accept signed orders on all employees to the amount of $10 
or such other amount less than $10 for membership initiation, reinstatement, 
—_ dues, or assessments, and pay same to the secretary or business agent of 
ocal. 


Meat cutters and butcher workmen.—The following provisions appear, 
respectively, in three agreements of meat cutters: ; 


Representative of local shall be privileged to collect any arrearage of dues or 
fines from the employer. 

If nonunion men are employed they must have a working permit from the union, 
and employer agrees to deduct $1 out of each.day’s wages and pay same upon 
receipt to the local. 

Members not attending meetings and not paying dues shall give the proprictor 
the right to check off from his pay for dues, or member will lose his job. 


Street-railway employees.—Three street-railway agreements have 
the following provisions: 


The company agrees to check off all dues, fees, and assessments payable to 
the union. 

Members in leaving the service must furnish company with statement of dues 
or assessments due the union, which amount the company shall deduct from their 


pay. 7 

Upon proper orders signed by the members of the association, the company 
will, until otherwise ordered, deduct from their pay on the 5th day of each month, 
the amount of association dues and assessments they so authorize the company 
to deduct, and pay the same over to the financial secretary of the division. 

When the employees and other members of the association leave the service of 
the company, the company shall require and the employees agree to furnish a 
statement from the financial secretary of the association stating the amount of 
dues and assessments then due to date, and in that event the company shall 
deduct the amount due the association from the pay of said employee. 


Teamsters and chauffeurs.—Twenty-three agreements of teamsters 
and chauffeurs make some provision for the collection of union dues 
through the check-off system. A few of the provisions of individual 
agreements are given below: 


Employers agree to honor all orders given by officers of the union for payment 
of dues or initiation fees when signed by proper persons. . 

posi agrees to accept any order for payment of dues not exceeding tlic 
amount due porioyes and pay same to the business agent. Employee will !c 
informed that anything in excess of $6 per week must be his voluntary act. 

Employer agrees to deduct all dues or applications when signed orders are 

ate" If man is.nonunion, he agrees to deduct $1 per day until his initiation 
ee is deducted. ; 

If nonunion man is hired, he shall sign agreement authorizing employer to pay 
union initiation fee and to deduct such amount from his salary. 

On or about the 10th of the month it shall be compulsory on part of employer 
to examine the due books of each employee. If union dues are not paid for cu'- 
rent month, employer shall be duly bound to deduct the monthly dues from cur- 
rent week’s pay. If more than one month due, he shall collect one month's 
dues each week until all are paid and ‘shall remit amount to union. 


[4] 
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Employer agrees to collect all union dues each month from members in his 
employ, and shall collect 50 cents per day from members in arrears; 50 cents 
yer day from men who are not members, such amount to apply on initiation fee. 
Members to leave receipt books with employer to be stamped by union official. 
All money to be turned over to union not later than one week after Ist of month. 

Employer shall obtain member’s union dues book and retain as long as man is 
in his employ. All dues shall be deducted from pay and forwarded to union 
secretary. If employee isin arrears for dues or initiation fee, firm shall deduct 
and forward to secretary $10 per week until full amount is paid. Employee 
must sign order authorizing employer to deduct for dues, etc. Employer will 
not retain employee who refuses to sign order for union dues to be deducted. 

If employee does not belong to union, the employer must have employee sign 
application for membership before he is allowed to go to work. Employer must 
deduet 5 cents per hour from his pay for each and every hour he works until total 
amount of his initiation fee is deducted, when due book will be furnished and 
employer shall deduct monthly dues. 





Wages of Early American Building-Trades Workers ' 
Seventeenth Century 


UILDING, in the earliest days of colonial settlement, was not 

important, and skilled building mechanics were few, especially 

in the southern colonies. There were 2 bricklayers, 4 carpenters, 

and 1 mason among the first settlers at Jamestown in 1607, but later, 

in 1609 and 1610, the Virginia Co. of London advertised, apparently 
without results, for building-trades men to emigrate to the colony. 

The rough structures of plank or log which housed the first Virginia 
settlers were probably erected without the aid of skilled builders. 
At any rate, no mention is made of definite wages paid building-trades 
workers prior to 1624, when the price of bricklaying was fixed at 40 
pounds of tobacco ($2.43) per thousand bricks. 

Scareity of artisans of all trades persisted throughout the early 
history of Virginia. The Virginia Co. repeatedly issued broadsides 
advertising for mechanics and offered special inducements, such as 
grants of town properties for home building; and planters frequently 
wrote home to their agents directing that carpenters, bricklayers, 
and masons be danidved to the pi under terms considerably 
more advantageous to the worker than those customarily offered for 
i labor. Later, after the Colonial Assembly was estab- 
ished, a law was enacted (1661-62) which exempted ‘“‘handicrafts- 
men” from taxation. Although short-lived, this legislation suggests 
the lengths to which the colony found it necessary to go in its effort to 
secure an adequate supply of skilled craftsmen. 

The indenture system, which seems to have been almost exclusively 
followed in the southern colonies, was not a satisfactory method of 
maintaining a supply of mechanics. If a craftsman had comple 4 
his apprenticeship before emigrating, his term of indenture was ¢': . 
erally Site shove wean at the most—and upon its expiration his place 
had to be filled by another craftsman, often with the attendant ex- 





1 Ext s from pinenter 4 of U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics Bul. No. 499 (History cf wages in the United 
States. colonial times to 1928), together with some additional new data. Conv:.,ion of colonial cur- 
rency in American equivalent as given in this article is based upon the following values: New England 
and V shillings, 16.7 cents; Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, and Maryland shillings, 13.3 cents; 
New: York and North Carolina wyrere ay cents. For the period 1710-1750, conversion of Massachusetts 
€ u varying stan following constant depreciation in tLe valv7. of colonial paper 


urrency is based 
money. (Bul. No. 499, ch. 2, “ Money and money equivalent.’’) 
[5] 
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pense increased by special inducements. Frequently, indenti:;ed 
mechanics became planters themselves when their terms were «i; 
These difficulties resulted in the adoption by the planters of a prac: ic¢ 
of training their negro slaves, whose terms of service did not expire. 
in the crafts neeessary for the self-contained community which 
tobacco plantation became. Accordingly, the building industry a; 
such can hardly be said to have existed in the South of the colonia! 
period, and information about it is rare. 

While not leaving so specific a record to show it, the northern 
colonies undoubtedly suffered with the southern in the matter of 
scarcity of building-trades workers. On the other hand, there are 
quite early stories which suggest how the building problem was 
handled. The southern colonists settled on widely scattered planta- 
tions and had slight need for towns—in fact, opposed them. In the 
North, particularly in New England, the town was the important 
factor in colonial development. 

The records of the town of Dedham, Mass., show that in 1637, 
within a few years of its founding, a committee was ‘‘choesen to 
contrive the Fabricke of a meetinghouse to be in length 30 foote 
& 20 foote in breadth & between the upper & nether sill in ye studds 
12 foote, the same to be girte, and to order men to worke upon thie 
same in all workes as they are severally apted accordingly. As al-o 
to proportion the same worke and wages in all cases.”’ 

Daily wages in Massachusetts probably were at the time 3 shillings 
(73 cents) a day. An agreement, dated 1629, between the Mass:- 
chusetts Bay Co. and Richard Claydon, carpenter, specifies that the 
emigrant’s debt to the company was to be discharged by crediting 
him with 3s. a day for his work forthecompany. In 1630 the Colonia! 
Court ordered that ‘‘carpenters, joyners, bricklayers, sawers, ani 
thatchers shall not take above 2s. [48.6 cents] a day.” If ‘they 
have meate and drinke”’ the 2s. rate was cut to 16d. (32 cents). 

Nevertheless, the rate apparently remained around 3s. a day, for 
three years later Governor Winthrop said that because carpenters 
and masons were receiving 3s. a day, on account of the scarcity of 
workmen, ‘‘it grew a general complaint which the court, taking 
knowledge of, as also of some further evils which were springing out 
of the excessive rates of wages, they made an order that carpenter: 
masons, etc., should take but 2s. a day.” 

The pay of bricklayers in New York in the year in which Dedham 
built its meeting house, 1637, was 80 cents a day. 

Occasional items of record in the ensuing 10 years indicate, in most 
instances, somewhat lower rates. Mechanics engaged in the con- 
struction of Fort Charles and Fort James, on the Virginia coast, in 
1643, were paid the equivalent of 1s. 2d. (19.5 cents) a day in tobacco, 
the rate being 7 pounds per day, a pound of which at this time ‘did 
not exceed two pence” in value. Bricklayers in Plymouth Colony 
were still working at the legal rate of 2s. a day, which the Plymout!: 
Colony Court had undertaken to maintain even after the Massa- 
chusetts Bay Colony had abandoned the effort to control wages by 
legislation. The New Amsterdam rate remained about the same, 
that is, 2 florins, or 80 cents a day, for skilled men, and 40 to 50 cents 
for day laborers. , ae eat ws 


[6] 
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Dedham, Mass., built a schoolhouse in 1648, ‘‘the lengthe 18 foot 
being 14 foot beside the chimney, the wideness 15 foot, the studd 
9 foote betwixt the joynts, one floor of joyce: 2 convenient windows 
in the lower roome and one in the chamber, the plancher layed, the 
stavers made, the sides boarded feather-edged and rabbited, the 
doors made and hanged.” The total cost of construction was 
£17 6s. 10d. ($57.80), of which the builder received £11 3d. ($36.70) 
“for his worke about ye schoole house.’”’ Laborers working under 
him were paid 1s. 8d. (28 cents) a day. 

A few scattered records complete the available data for the seven- 
teenth century. Under date of September 26, 1673, Hendrick Van 
Borsum of New Amsterdam contracted ‘to serve the Honorable 
Governor as Carpenter for the period of the current year commencing 
to-morrow; for which service he shall receive a salary of fl. 30 a month 
equal to $12.—Ep.] without board. * * * but whenever he 
shall be sent to work without the city he shall be provided with 
victuals.” Salem, Mass., built a town hall in 1677 and paid the 
carpenter £20 ($66.67), one-third in money and two-thirds in provi- 
sions for his work. 

A building contract enteréd into in Henrico County, Va., in 1679, 
called for the erection of a house 40 feet long and 20 feet wide, clap- 
boarded and roofed, with a chimney at either end,‘‘the upper and lower 
floors to be divided respectively into two roums by a wooden parti- 
tion.” The house was to be finished in seven months, and the owner 
agreed to pay the builder ‘‘ twelve hundred pounds of tobacco in cask.” 
Tobacco was probably worth about 2d. a pound, and 1,200 pounds 
converted into American money would amount to $33.60. A few 
years later a carpenter in a iabburie county agreed to build a house 
of similar dimensions for £9 sterling, or $43.74. 

The usual rate of pay for building craftsmen in New Jersey in 
1680-1685 was 2s. (40 cents) a day: in Amboy, ‘‘where building was 
active,’’? mechanics received 2s. 6d. (50 cents) a day. ‘‘The houses 
building at Amboy in 1683 are described as usually 30 feet long, 16 
feet wide, 10 feet between joints, with double chimney of timber 
and clay ‘as the manner of this country is to build,’ and cost about 
£50 [$200] each.” 

In Pennsylvania in 1698, according to a history of the colony pub- 
lished in that year, ‘‘Carpenters, both House and Ship, Bricklayers, 
Masons, either of these Trades-Men will get between Five and Six 
Shillings [$1 and $1.20] every day constantly. Brickmakers have 
twenty shillings [$4] a thousand for their Bricks at the Kiln,” and 
‘Plasterers have commonly eighteen pence [30 cents] a yard for 


Plastering.”’ 
Eighteenth Century 


A GRADUAL differentiation in building trades and in the rates paid 
different crafts becomes evident from the beginning of the eighteenth 
century. As wealth accumulated in the mercantile centers and on the 
plantations, building began to develop along more pretentious, or at 
least. more substantial, lines. The generic ‘‘carpenter’”’ who did 

ractically all the building in the colonial period, was joined by the 
rick and stone mason, the ornamental-iron worker, the painter and 
paper hanger, the plasterer, the cabinetmaker and the wood carver. 
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By the middle of ‘the century such homes as Mount Vernon and 
Monticello, in Virginia, and the Harrison Gray Otis mansion, in !}os. 
ton, were being erected, calling for the highest degree of ski illed 
craftsmanship i in various lines. Some figures showing the remunera- 
tion of these crafts have come down to us, often not as actual waves, 
as we understand the term, but rather in accounts of work done on 
a piece or job basis. Unfortunately there are few data which would 
enable us to translate the job basis to a time basis and thus get a 
clearer idea of what the sums received meant in terms of a day’s work. 

Rates of pay of carpenters, bricklayers, and building laborers are 
given by the day in the accounts of public building in Massachusetts 
during the first quarter of the century, beginning at 3s. 6d. and 3s. sd. 
(58.4 ee 61 cents) for carpenters. and 4s. (66.7 cents) for bricklayers 
in 1701... In 1712, carpenters working on the Boston town hall we . 
getting le. (83.3 cents) a day, ‘‘all ot ” and bricklayers 6s. ($1) 
day. Common labor was usually paid 2s. 6d. (42 cents) a day. 

In New York during this period ‘‘handicraftsmen such as Car- 
penters, Joyners, Masons, and Bricklayers may earn at least 5 shil- 
lings New York money [62. 5 cents] every day they will work,” and 
common laborers ‘ ‘may earn 2 shillings and 3 pence [28 cents] New 
York money.” Ratesin South Carolina in 1710 were: Bricklayers, (is. 
($1), carpenters and joiners, 3s. to 5s. (50 to 83.3 cents) ; ‘ a labourer 
hath from 1 shilling and 3 pence to 2s. [21 to 33.3 cents] a fae, with 
Lodging and Diett.”’ 

For the years between 1710 and 1730 there is very little information, 
such figures as are found showing slight change from the earlier record. 
Money inflation had begun by 1730 and rates began to rise, particu- 
lari: in New England. Virginia money, however, maintained a fair ly 
even standard, and the higher rate of 3s. (50 cents) a day for carpen- 
- in 1731 undoubtedly represents an actual increase in wages. 

A “skilful carpenter” in South Carolina in the same year ‘“‘is not 
ashamed to demand his 30s. per day besides his Diet, and the Com- 
mon wages of a Workman is 20s. a day provided he speaks English. 

* But this is Carolina money,” which at that time was 
“ae about 3 cents a shilling in American money. 

The following is ‘‘an account of work done”’ by a carpenter in York 

County, Va., in 1733, as given in a manuscript account book: 


eB d. 

To 30 squares of shingling at 4/5 (73. 7 OO one oko cia. 6 15 00 [$22.50] 
Te @ ene fontee and GRNNO so oie bi os hn Lh ses esc--s- 14. 00 [$2.33] 
To 1 day’s work myself and Thomas at 3/ [50 cents], 7 days 

work Daniel at 2/6 [42 cents] and 7 days Matt at 1/8 oS 

GRRE REECE SF BA IR 8 SS GMM RR SC Se SURE SE Aa ee ee 1 14 00 = [$5.67] 
To putting in 71 diamond panes of glass at 2d. [2.8 cents]-_- 11 10 = [$1.97] 
To putting in 5 sash panes of glass at 3d. [4.2 cents]__-_ -__-_- 1 : {$0.21| 
To painting 80 yards outside house at 10 d. [14 cents]_-- -_- 3 6 8 [$11.11] 


An Irish immigrant to New York wrote to his family in Ireland, in 
a letter dated November 7, 1737, that masons and carpenters in New 
York City “‘get 6 shillings [75 cents] a day.” 

The rate on public works in Massachusetts from 1735 to 1740, as 
shown by records in the State archives, ee 12s. (45.6 cents) a day 
for ‘‘master workmen” in all trades, 7s. 9d. (30 cents) for ‘hands,’ 
and 7s. to 7s. 6d. (27 to 29 cents) for laborers. Twelve shillings i in 
the inflated currency of the time, however, were ‘‘equal to only | 
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shillings 4 pence of Former Times ”’ ; and, Dr. William Douglass, an 
early economist, declared, ‘‘even this is further reduced by obliging 
him to take one-half m Shop Goods at 25 per cent or more Advance 
over the Money Price; this Iniquity still grows by reducing the 
Goods part to the least vendable, the Shopkeeper refusing to let them 
have Provisions, West India Goods, or Goods of Great Britain that 
are in demand.”’ . 

Stonemasons were —_ 15s. (57 cents) per perch, and 3s. 6d. 
(13.3 cents) was paid for a square yard of ‘‘finish plaistering.” Jonn 
Simpson billed the provincial ‘‘Committee on Repair of ye Powder 
House” for labor at the rate of 14s. (53 cents) per day each for him- 
self and two of his assistants, and 12s. (45.6 cents) per day for the 
rest of his crew. The bill suffered a substantial disallowance at the 
hands of the House of Representatives before payment, however, 
because of ‘‘overcharge on daye’s work.”’ 

Interior painting of the Province House was charged for in 1737 
at the rate of 3s. (11.4 cents) a “yard” (square yard) for ‘bright 
red,’ 2s. (7.6 cents) for ‘“‘lead colour,” and 12d. (3.8 cents) for prim- 
ing. By 1741 prices on the same work had advanced to Is. 6d. 
(5.4 cents) for priming, 10s. (36 cents) for ‘‘ vermillion,” 5s. (18 cents) 
for ‘light blue,” 3s. 6d. (12.6 cents) for ‘‘pearl colour,” and 8s. (29 
cents) for green.. The House reduced the rate on the green room 2s. 
a yard before approving the bill. The price for painting in Virginia 
at this time was 10d. (14 cents) for outside work and 12d. (16.7 
cents) for inside, ‘‘painting over three times.’”’ A day’s work was 
worth 3s. (50 cents). re 

Masons repairing one of the fortifications in Boston Harbor in 
1740 i a 10s. (36 cents) a day ‘‘and found,’ board being rated 
at 20s. (72 cents) a week. Masons’ ‘‘attendants”’ received 5s. (18 
cents) a day and board. 

Carpenters’ rates in Salem, Mass., in 1743 were 13s. 6d. a day 
and in Virginia 3s., but in this instance the southerner apparently 
had the advantage, since, converted into the American equivalent, 
13s. 6d. in inflated Massachusetts paper currency was worth less than 
40 cents, while in stable Virginia money 3s. amounted to half a 
dollar. Philadelphia carpenters at this time were earning 4s. 6d. 
(59 cents) a day. 

Rates continued to soar in Massachusetts until 1750, when “lawful 
money”’ was established. After that, workmen on public construc- 
tion were paid at the following rates and subsistence, which remained 
fairly constant up to the Revolution: 


Per day 
i cs cs wl tn in he eeepc ag 6s. ($1. 00) 
ets NOOR... ew ecn sae 4s. 8d. ($0. 78) 
i i ae ee at ae 4s. ($0. 667) 
DI co OSU eee Veeeee es oc os 4s. ($0. 667) 
TR RR ERS SE oes neem ye) enn Teena rage ep ea 2s. ($0. 333) 


Building-trades rates in Pennsylvania from 1750 to 1775 were: 
Bricklayers, 5s. 6d. and 6s. (72.6 and 80 cents); bricklayers’ helpers, 
3s. 6d. to 5s. (46 to 66.7 cents); carpenters, 5s. to 6s. (66.7 to 80 
cents); painters, 6s. (80 cents); and unskilled labor, 2s. 6d. to 3s. 
(32.6 to 40 cents) aday. These are the usual rates given in various: 
manuscript accounts in the library of the Historical Society of Penn- 
sylvania. Lower rates also appear, especially in the Norris and 
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Stiegel account books, in which, in the decade between 1756 and 
1766, masons’ rates are given as 3s. 6d. and 4s. (46 and 53 cents) 4 
day, 4s. being the summer rate. An agreement with a carperte; 
dated 1758, has the memorandum: ‘Hitherto, William says, hg 
charged 5s. [66.7 cents] a day, but now offers to work at 4s. [53 cents| 
a day and find himself.’’ A plasterer received only 2s. 6d. (324 
cents),. the rate for common labor, while shingle roofing paid 3s. (44 
cents) a day. 

A contract for shingle making in Pennsylvania in 1763 calls for 
8,000 shingles at 25s. ($3.33) and one-half gallon liquor per thousand, 
‘“‘but if any are found to be bad, to be deducted out of his waves, 
or if the above number should not come to hand.’’ . 

In North Carolina at the same time “‘artificers’’ received ‘from 3 
to 4 shillings a day [37.5 to 50 cents], common labour 2s. [25 cents|.” 

An advertisement in the Boston Gazette of November 6, 1760, 
calls for ‘‘a person who understands cutting slate to cover houses 
who will agree for one month or as many days as he will work this 
Fall and pay him 40s. O T [old tenor] or 4s. sterling [97 cents] per 
day, he finding himself; and if he wants to Board he may agree very 
reasonable with the Tenants who live nigh the works.” 7 

After the Revolution, from 1785 to the close of the century, the 
rates paid skilled building-trades workers in Philadelphia were 7s. 
6d. ($1) for carpenters; 6s. and 6s. 5d. (80 and 85 cents) for painters, 
and 6s. (80 cents) for plasterers. Five shillings (66.7 cents) a day 
was paid for whitewashing. 

The Report of a Committee Appointed to Explore in the Wester 
Waters in the State of New York for the Purpose of Prosecuting thie 
Inland Lock Navigation, published in Albany in 1792, gives an est- 
mate for the construction of a canal in the western part of New York. 
The number of workmen required and the daily ra‘e of wages to he 
paid on the job, the duration of which was estimated as 160 days, 
would be, according to the committee’s calculations, 40 carpenter-, 
10 masons, 5 miners, 1 blacksmith, 2 lime burners, and 8 ‘‘overseer= 
at 9s. ($1.13); 200 laborers at 4s. (50 cents); a “‘master carpenter” 
and a ‘‘master mason” (superintendent), each at 13s. ($1.63); || 
cooks at 4s.each; and ‘‘a glerk of the cheque, who is also to deliver tlic 
provisions and tools and Keep all accounts,’’ at 10s. ($1.25). 

Time costs for part of the operation were estimated thus: “Re- 
moving the blown stone and earth out of the canal, supposing 1(( 
cubic feet removed by one man in one day, it will require 3,500 one- 
man day’s work, at 4s. [50 cents] perday. * * * The wholeof thie 
dyking to be made by two parallel walls of 4 feet thick. A man will 
lay of such work 60 cubic feet per day.” 


Government Building 








The close of the century found public construction actively under 
way in various places. The Federal Government began in 1793 thio 
erection of the United States Capitol and other buildings, and thi 
laying out and development of the District of Columbia, and tw» 
— later Massachusetts began to build its new statehouse. Thi 

irginia scale for skilled building-trades men, as shown in Thom:- 
Jefferson’s manuscript accounts, was, in 1796-97, 6s. a day ($1); 
for helpers, 4s. (66.7 cents); and for laborers, 2s. 6d. (42 cents), an 
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bably those rates prevailed on the Government work in the Dis- 


r0 : 
St of Columbia. McMaster says that “hodcarriers and mortar 


mixers, diggers and choppers, who from 1793 to 1800 labored on the 
public buildings and cut the streets and avenues of Washington 
received $70 a year, or if they wished, $60 for all the work they could 
do from March 1 to December 20. (They were of course found, but 
not clothed.) The hours of labor were invariably from sunrise to 


) 


sunset : ; : 
Data dealing with the cost of constructing the Massachusetts State 


capitol appear in voluminous detail in the account books of the period 
in the State archives. The administrative end of the work was ap- 
parently intrusted to a committee, composed largely of members of the 
two houses of the State legislature. Charles Bulfinch, the architect 
who designed the building, was also a member of the committee. 
Whereas to-day an undertaking of that nature is turned over to a 
building contractor who handles the administrative work as well as 
the materials and labor, it was much more complicated than that in 
Massachusetts in 1795. Each material dealer billed the committee 
for the amount of material delivered, no matter how small, and a 
dozen different carters presented bills for delivery, often in form and 
writing so illiterate as to make their deciphering difficult. 

Carters charged 6s. ($1) a load. The price of bricks seems to have 
been fixed at $9 a thousand, and bricks were sold to the committee 
at that price by a variety of dealers. The masonry was apparently 
contracted for ‘ a firm of mason contractors, whose accounts were 
presented on a printed billhead, in a businesslike manner more like 
present-day bookkeeping than the countless little statements on torn 
scraps of paper which represent other classes of participants in the 
undertaking. The mason contractors charged the State $5 a thou- 
sand for laying brick and $1.33 a perch for setting stone, but paid 
their bricklayers and stonemasons $1.50 per day. 

A dollar and a half a day was the ot nee 6 rate for most of the 
skilled trades. Common or ‘general labor” received 6s. to 8s. 
($1 to $1.33) a day. The ‘master mechanics” and foremen received 
$2. The cabinetmakers who built the mahogany bookcases, the 
tables, the Speaker’s chair, etc., were also paid $2. 

Piece prices are given for lathing and plastering at 25 cents per 
square yard; those for ornamental stucco work run from ls. (16.7 
cents) a foot for straight molding to 3s. 6d. (58 cents) for the most 
elaborate design; the price charged by the wood carver for the 
Corinthian capitals was $70 each for the 23-inch columns and $50 
for the 3%-inch columns, while the pine cone on the top of the 
dome was $25. The columns range from $3 to $10 each for turning, 
depending upon the diameter. 

he bill for painting reads thus: 


To painting State House three times over, 10,822 £ a <@¢@ 
square yards, at 1/6 [25 cents].--.._.-_-._----___- 811 13 0 [$2,705.50] 
To ting the Dome over the fourth time, 954 days’ 
ey Ot, SE. ec wcenecassancsanncoee 4 § 6 [$14.25) 
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Nineteenth Century 


Wacss rose steadily with the opening of the new century. afte 
Federal and State Governments had begun really to function anq 
the new Republic to find. itself. ‘It is impossible,” McMaste 
states, ‘‘to read the many memorials which for 20 years (1790-1819) | 
had been coming to Congress, without noticing the general com. 
plaint of the high gem of wages. To us, when we consider the lone 
hours of labor and the cost of living, these wages seem extremely 
low.” John Jay calls the wage demands of mechanics and laborers 
at this period ‘‘ very extravagant.” 

The carpenters of Boston in 1800 ‘‘chose a large and respectable 
committee out of their number” to formulate a new scale of piece 
rates to take the place of the 1774 ‘‘book of prices” which, “jot 
considering that they were calculated upon a scale which bears no 
proportion to the price of other labor now, and which is by no means 
an equivalent compensation for the service, in reference to the raised 
price of the necessaries of life,’ was still in general use. 

From about 1810 sources of information become numerous, and 
data from these various sources are on the whole consistent. They 
show enough uniformity to justify the conclusion that by that time 
wage standards had become fairly fixed for the respective crajts, 
and suggest about the same differences between geographic localities 
and trades that we find to-day. 

McMaster reports that rates for all classes of work differed ‘in 

_each of the three great belts along which population streamed west- 
ward.” They were highest in the New England and New York 

area, as far west as Ohio, and lowest in the South, with the territory 
west of Ohio holding the middle ground. In each of these belts, 
wages were lower on the seaboard than ‘inland. 

_ Although Monticello, Thomas Jefferson’s home in Virginia, was 
built in 1770-1772, most of the entries in his account books dealing 
with building costs and rates paid building-trades men cover a |ater 
period, 1800-1815. He gives not only rates, but a compilation of 
‘‘observations,” to use his own term, and data concerning both time 
and money costs in building which are worth reproducing substan- 
tially as he wrote them. ost of these entries, when dated at all, 
run from 1810 to 1815. 


Jefferson’s Notes on Building — 


Brick.—A demicord of earth (4-foot cube) makes 1,000 bricks. A man will 
turn up 4 such cubes, or even 5, a day. The price for turning up is ls. [13.3 
cents} (Maryland) the cube, or 1,000 bricks, the laborer finding himself. 

A man moulds 2,000 bricks a day. His attendance is a man to temper, «11 
to wheel the mortar to him, and a boy to bear off (Philadelphia). . 

At Georgetown in 1792 a brickmaker for 2% dollars the thousand made | /ie 
bricks; turning up the clay and finding himself everything except wood to |)" 
and planks to cover them. 

The brickwork is about one-third of the whole cost, the carpenter’s mat: "al 
and iron-mongery one-third, the nter’s work one-third. ! 

_1814.—Chisolm and two apprentices (one of them a new beginner) lay 1,0 
bricks a a 

Stone.—Paving or other stone cut at 8d. [11.2 cents] the superficial foot, ‘| 
block being found, and provisions. 

. . The price for Goo yrs is 2s. 6d. [42 cents] per perch in an 18-inch wall. |» 
Augusta it is 2s. [33.3 cents]. Such stone work is cheaper than brick in |e 
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roportion of £1,056.4 to £581.5 [$3,520.67 to $1,937.50]. Everything calculated 
accurately by a workman at Georgetown, his brick work coming to $9.60 per 
thousand and his stone work $2 per perch, including the cost and carriage of 
everything, even of the rough stone. A man lays generally 3 perch a day, and 
even 5 in a very thick wall. ‘ ee 

Wood.—The sawmills over the mountains saw for 20s. [$3.33] the thousand, 
or one-half for the other. | 

Two mawlers and 3 rivers. will rive 750 pine slabs a day, of 14 feet long, and 
double that number 6 feet long. Every slab clears about 4 inches, that is to 


say, 30 slabs properly clapped clear 10 feet. ! 
‘Another estimate is that 3 men will get only 450 slabs a day ‘f 6 feet long and 


5 inches broad. : . pi 
To rive and draw 500 shingles is a common day’s work. A man may joint 


000 a day. 
‘ Four moan got out and out 600 chestnut pales a day, 7 feet long, for the garden. 

Paint.—Venetian blinds. The upholsterer’s part costs 2 dollars and the 
painting (by a coach painter) a French crown [about $1]. 

Fresco painting.—Schneider charges a dollar a yard he finding paints, or 8s. 
[$1.33] a day, paint, &c., found him. He can do half a yard an hour. 

Carpentry.—June, 1812: Johnny Heming and Lewis made a set of Venetian 
blinds, with fixed slats, i. e., 2 pair, 3 feet 3 inches square, in 6 days, splitting 
out the slats from common plank with a handsaw. Say a window a week. 

March 21, 1814: Johnny Heming began the body of a landau January 12 and 
finished it this day, beinr; 9 weeks and 5 days. He had not more help from 
Lewis than made up for iis own interruptions. The smith work employed the 
2 smiths perhaps one-thirc. of the same time. 

A panelled door is done in 5 days, all the stuff being previously planed up. 


A Boston painter’s bill in 1814 reads as follows: 


I de lg cael eee ae all a Cole wm wed e W eso $3. 75 
ee eu nee eacwne weldle 3. 50 
To hanging 10% rolls of paper, at 50 cents a roll_____________________-_ 5. 25 
Neen es ies Bik day ee seca wih a ee oak oige 1. 00 
EEE SLE OITA ia ET TNE ARG Pope eE DOPE 2. 00 
To whiting and pinking 3 upper chambers at 4s. [66.7 cents] each_______ 2. 00 


Masons’ wages had advanced in Massachusetts from $1.50 a day in 
1795-1800, when the statehouse was under construction, to $2 in 1815 
when Boston was building an almshouse and paying that rate for the 
brickwork, with bricks at $1 per 100, an advance of $1 per thousand 
over the price paid by the State for thecapitol. Plastering at the alms- 
house was 50 cents a square yard, and slate roofers received $2 a day. 

This rate is higher, however, than the prevailing rate at the time. 
Official statistics of the Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics of Labor 
show an average rate of $1.21 for masons over the entire State. 
Across the State line, in Rhode Island, a manufacturing concern was 
building a road and a bridge connecting two factories. Foremen on 
this job received $1.75 a day, masons and carpenters, $1.50, and 
laborers, 6s. ($1). Carting was $2.50 for man and team. 

A contemporary historian gives presumably authentic daily rates 
for carpenters and bricklayers in several States for the period 1815- 
1817, as follows: 

Bricklayers.—$1.50 in New York and South Carolina; $2 in Pennsylvania; 
$1 in Ohio; and $3 per M. in District of Columbia. 

Carpenters.—$1.50 per day in Maine and New York and $1 in Ohio. 

Another contemporary writer quotes a general average for the 
whole country in the following decade as $1.45 for carpenters and 
$1.62 for masons. | : 

In 1832 carpenters in Boston were offered $2 a day to break. a 
strike for a 10-hour day. In New York in 1836 they were getting 
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$1.75, and in that year the Philadelphia carpenters struck for 1.59 
per day from March 20 to November 20 and $1.25 for the remainde, 
of the year. The rate at the time of the strike was $1.25 from Aj) | 
to November 1, and $1.12% for the winter. . 


Nails 


TuaT nails should have been a really serious problem in any age 
seems almost fantastic now. Nevertheless the need for nails p}ayeq 
an important part in colonial economics, and the value attached to 
their possession can be appreciated when one realizes that in carly 
Virginia nails were a part of a planter’s estate, listed in inventworics 
and mentioned in wills. Throughout the first century of settle:ient 
evidently, all the nails used by the colonists were imported, and s0 
valuable were they that, Philip A. Bruce relates in his Economic 
History of Virginia in the Seventeenth Century— 

Small landowners, in deserting their homes with a view to making a s«'tle- 
ment elsewhete on more fertile soil, were in the habit of burning their c¢a})i)s 
when abandoned, in order to secure the nails by which the planks were jl 
together, and so general did this habit become that in 1644-45 it was provided 
by. law, as a means of destroying the motive for setting the houses on fire, that 
each planter, when he gave up his dwelling, should be ailowed, at public expeise, 
as many nails as two impartial men should calculate to be in the frame of the 
deserted residence. ‘ 

After the manufacture of iron commenced in the Colonies, slitting 
mills were established which cut bar iron into nail rods, and the manu- 
facture of nails became a widespread industry. It was a common 
practice for ‘‘country people to erect small forges in their chimney 
corners and in winter, and in evenings, when little other work can 
be done, great quantities of nails are made, even by children. These 
people take the rod iron of the merchant and return him the nuils 
and in consequence of this easy mode of barter the manufacture is 
prodigiously great.” Advertisements of nails for sale in large or 
small quantities are pretty sure to be found in the early newspapers. 

Factory production began to displace the home manufacture o/ 
hand-wrought nails after 1790, with the introduction of a nail-cutting 
machine. ithin a few years many machines for making nails were 
patented and put into operation, and ‘‘the occupation of making 
nails in the chimney corner met with a serious check.”’ 

Thomas Jefferson ran a nail factory on his Monticello plantation, 
which must have been an enterprising business, to judge from tlic 
many entries in his account books of purchases of nail rods in larve 
quantities. The work wasdonebyslaves. It was Jefferson’s practic: 
to work negro boys between. 16 and 19 years of age in the ‘‘nailery,” 
under the supervision of an overseer. In 1803 he was paying tlic 
overseer £10 ($33.33) a year for his services as superintendent of tlic 
nailery, in addition to wages paid him for other duties about tlic 
plantation. Jefferson decided to change that method, howeve’, 
and “from the commencement of the ensuing year he is to have 2 
per cent on all the nails sold instead of the 10 pounds.” 

In 1781 nail makers in one of the early factories in Massachuset is 
were paid 48 centsaday. By 1817 this rate had more than double‘! 
and in the manufacture of tacks the workers were paid $1 a day. 
The piece rate in tack factories was 2.8 cents per thousand in 1822, b\ 
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which time the day rate had increased to $1.25. Daily earnings of 
jeceworkers in a Pennsylvania nail factory in 1832 were $1 to $1.50. 

Processes and earnings in a nail factory in Salem, Mass., in 1810, 
are given thus by Dr. William Bentley, after a visit to the works: 


The heading machines are contrived to support by two levers the nail against 

an immovable cap. * %* * The rollers for the iron-slitting mill are powerful. 

The cutting machines are of different sizes, with different motions. The larger 

re machine is fed by tongs led by a pulley. The smaller is fed by hand and can 

a ive 1,400 strokes in a minute. The machine for heading is not used since 

d the first experiment, as it is found heading is done better by hand than any 

0 machine as yet invented both as to time and goodness of execution. Board for 

the workmen can be had at 15s. [$2.50] a week, and the men who head have 

about an average of 5s. [83.3 cents] per hundredweight and can earn from 6s. to 
gs, ($1 to $1.50] a day. 
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Administration of Workmen’s Compensation Laws in Ten South 
American Countries 


Summary 


DIGEST of the administrative features of workmen’s compensa- 
tion laws of 10 South American countries—Argentina, Bolivia, 
Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Ecuador, Paraguay, Peru, Uruguay, and 
Venezuel:—is here presented. Both the original laws, enacted to. 
provide compensation for workers injured or diseased as a result of 
their employment and the various decrees and regulations subse- 
quently passed for the purpose of clarifying basic legislation and aiding 
administrative interpretation, are considered. 

Both industrial accident and occupational diseases are compensable 
under the laws of Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Ecuador, Para- 
guay, and Venezuela. The law of Bolivia specifically excludes from 
compensation, however, cases due to deliberate misconduct of the 
worker, and that of Chile injuries caused by the worker himself or 
due to force majeure not connected with the work; while that of 
Paraguay provides that only those occupational diseases are compen- 
sable which have arisen from the work done during the year preceding 
disability. The laws of Colombia, Peru, and Uruguay cover only 
industrial accidents. That of Colombia excludes from compensation 
accidents caused by force majeure foreign to the work or due to the 
fault of the worker, while that of Uruguay excludes those deliberately 
caused by the worker, or due to force majeure (which the employer 
must prove). 

Administration.—The 10 South American Republics here con- 
sidered utilize existing machinery to make awards in compensation 
matters when employer and employee fail to reach an agreement. 
Six of these countries (Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Paraguay, Peru, and 
Uruguay) provide that employers or employees shall bring their 
cases before the civil courts for adjudication. The laws in the other 
four countries specify that parties to a dispute concerning a compensa- 
tion decision shall lay their differences before the executive author- 
ities, i. e., the National Department of Labor in Argentina and Bolivia, 
the Ministry of Labor and Social Welfare in Ecuador, and the respec: 
tive executive authorities in the various States of Venezuela. The © 
Argentine law empowers the Department of Labor to mediate, and 
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provides that disputes which can not be settled by mediation s} || be 
taken before the district judge and tried by summary proceedinc 
Under the terms of the Bolivian law the decisions of the Depar: ment 
of Labor are final. The law of Ecuador provides for court inte. 
vention in specific instances. In Venezuela a case may be appealed 
by either party to the Minister of the Interior, whose decisivy js 
final, but if either employer or employee does not wish to subinit , 
case to arbitration in this manner it may be appealed in court. 

Once a compensation case has been decided on by the levally 
designated court or executive authority, appeal and damage suits 
are variously handled. Thus, in Peru, acceptance of rights under 
the compensation law constitutes a waiver of rights under the com. 
mon law, and in Uruguay no further rights accrue to the claimant 
unless he can prove fraud. In Brazil Ecuador, and Paraguay. 
acceptance of rights under the compensation law does not exclude 
certain rights under the common law. The right to appeal, on the 
other hand, is specifically provided for in the laws of Chile, Peru, and 
Uruguay. The Chilean law makes special provision that appeals in 
compensation cases shall take precedence over other cases on the 
docket. 

In some laws (namely, those of Argentina, Paraguay, and Peri) it 
is specified that action in compensation cases may be taken in forma 
pauperis, thus saving injured workers from the heavy expense 
ordinarily incurred in court trials. 

Reporting of accidents—Ali the countries, with the exception of 
. Venezuela, have written into their compensation laws or regulations 
provisions requiring the employer, the employee, or his representative. 
or both, to notify some official of the labor office, or judicial or political 
system, of each accident that occurs. In some instances reports of 
accidents are transmitted to the local police or judicial authorities 
and through them to headquarters. In cases in which local author- 
ities receive the first notice of accidents, as in Brazil, Chile, Ecuador, 
and Peru, they must verify the facts contained in the original accident 
report filed with them before submitting their reports to the proper 
authorities. 

Time limits within which accident reports must be filed by employ- 
ers vary from immediate notice up to 30 days. The Peruvian law 
demands immediate notice, the laws of Argentina and Colombia 
reqs notice within 24 hours, that of Ectador within 48 hours, that 
of Bolivia within 3 days, that of Chile and Uruguay within 5 davs, 
and that of Paraguay within 30 days. When employees are required 
to report on accidents, they are held within widely varying limits, 
from a notice within 24 hours to the employer in Venezuela to one 
within 30 days to the judicial authorities in entina. 
It is provided that accident reports be furnished to the authorities 
in detail, since they serve as the basis for awards in compensat!:n 
matters. In eral these reports contain the name and address «/ 
the injured, his dependents, and his heirs in case of death, the naiic 
of the employer, the occupation and wage rate of the injured, t! 
nature of injury and probable duration of disability, and the nan 
of witnesses. ysicians’ certificates are a part of the accident repo: |; 
in certain countries provision is made for a further medical exa'- 
nation by a physician appointed by the court when dispute aris:s 
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‘, the course of trial, m which case the report of the physician so 
appointed forms the basis of the compensation award. 
Determination of compensation.—Benefits vary according to the 
degree of disability sustained as a result of accident. In some 
coses the law lays down a schedule of compensation covering specific 
injuries OF specifying the degree of disablement of certain injuries. 


a In other instances the judicial or executive authority whose duty it 

i; to make an award must determine from the physician’s report, 
ly accident reports, testimony, etc., what degree of injury a claimant 
is has sustained and therefore to what rate of compensation he is 
T entitled. 


\- The Peruvian law authorizes the judge to decrease the compensa- 
t HB tion if the accident has resulted from a careless act on the part of the: 
i injured, and to increase it if carelessness by the employer is proved, 
e subject, however, to the minimum and maximum amounts fixed by 
@ the law. In Ecuador the judge may decrease the compensation if it 
is proved that the employer is financially unable to pay the benefits 
} 


for which he is liable. Special power is also given in certain countries: 
to compensate injured employees, who for some reason are not paid | 


wages, on the basis of the current rate of wages paid for similar work. 
| Calculation of wages paid partly or wholly in kind instead of in money 
is specifically covered in the compensation legislation of Chile, Ecuador, 


Paraguay, and Uruguay. In Chile and Ecuador the civil court, in. 


Paraguay the judge of the court of claims, and in Uruguay the local 
justice of the peace is given the power to determine the value of pay- 
ments in kind in cases in which employer and employee can not come 
to an agreement. 

Provisions relating to payment of compensation benefits —Not all the 
countries considered have specified the intervals at which compensa- 
tion benefits are to be paid, but the laws of Brazil, Chile (in cases of 
temporary disability), Ecuador (temporary disability), and Paraguay 
provide that payments shall be made each week, or on the regular 
pay day, or “‘promptly,’’ while those of Bolivia, Peru, and Uruguay 
provide for monthly payments, as does Ecuador also in cases of 
permanent disability to perform the regular work. In Chile, annuities 
for fatal cases must be paid monthly. 

Lump-sum payment of compensation to heirs in case of death is 

rovided for in Bolivia, Brazil, and Ecuador, and in Bolivia and 
uador also for permanent total disability. 

Compensation payments have preference over the other indebted- 
ness of employers in those countries where this point is legislated 
upon (Brazil, Chile, Ecuador, and Peru). The law of Paraguay 
provides that failure to pay promptly compensation benefits exposes 
the employer’s property to attachment. 

Security of payments—Eight of these 10 countries permit 
employers to insure their compensation risks with an insurance 
company, mutual association, or the Government fund, while the other 
countries (Paraguay and Venezuela) have no provision on this point. 
Three of the laws (those of Brazil, Chile, and Peru) state that the cost 
of insurance must be borne entirely by employers. 

The laws of Argentina, Ecuador, and Peru require that in case of 
such insurance, the benefits under the policy must not be less than 
those provided by the law. 
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insurance companies writing compensation insurance are s: Dject 
to the supervision of the authorities in the respective. countr).. 


which they operate. Some laws have additional safeguards, s:).-|, ; e 
that insuring companies invest a certain sum in Government }):nd< a 
that they deposit securities as a guaranty of financial responsi! ))|j;y a 
that they open their books for inspection, ete. Certain laws {.¢. 
those of Argentina, Brazil, Chile, and Peru—require the carric;s {, th 
keep the compensation funds separate from other funds. re 
Where there is a special Government fund, as in Bolivia, that {\inq tk 

is subject to the direction of the Department of Labor and is he\d oy 
deposit in the National Treasury. B 
A discussion of the administrative provisions for enforcing \\ «)k- p 
men’s compensation Jaws in the various countries is given below. th 
Argentina ' 

INDUSTRIAL accidents, whether arising out of and in the course . 


of the employment or due to a fortuitous circumstance or {0rve 
majeure connected with the work, are compensable in Argentina. 
Occupational diseases are also compensable. 

Administration.—Workers who believe that they are entitled io P 


compensation may carry the matter to the National Departmen: of : 
Labor, which may intervene and require the employer to pay it. On 

the other hand, an employer who thinks that the accident was caii-ed - 
intentionally or through culpable negligence on the part of the worker 
(which would exempt him from liability), also may notify the Nationa! 

Department of Later in all cases of known dispute the depurt- | 
ment is required to offer its services as mediator in order to effect a B 
settlement. Disputes which it can not settle may be taken to the judze P 


of the district in which the industrial accident occurred or in which 
the defendant resides, and he shall be competent to hear in summury p 
proceedings any action brought for the recovery of compensation. ‘ 

Workers and employees may choose between bringing a spevia' 
action for compensation under the compensation law or an action 
under the common Jaw for fraud or negligence on the part of the 
employer. However, both are exclusive, and the initiation of one o/ 
them or the acceptance of any sum thereunder constitutes in itse|{ a 
surrender of the rights under the other. 

In addition to his right of action against the employer or contracior, 
the injured worker, ty representatives, has, under the Civil Code, : 
right of action against a third party for damages for injury cai: 
by him. This action may be brought by the employer at his own 
expense and in the name of the worker or his beneficiaries, if (he 
latter do not initiate the same within eight days after the accident. 
Actions must be brought within one year after the accident. 

_ The injured worker or his dependents have the right of proce«(- 
ing in forma pauperis in the case of legal p ings to obtain 
compensation. 
sill ie a accidents incurred ie ine — of the National Bor: 
ernment, legal proceedings may rought without previous claiin: 
being made through administrative channels. 


1‘Law of Oct. 11, 1915, and decree of Jan. 14, 1916. 
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Reporting of accrdents—Workers injured in industrial accidents, or 
their beneficiaries, must notify the nearest judicial or police authority 
of the accident within 30 days thereafter, under penalty of a 25 per 
cent reduction in the compensation, except in case of force majeure or 
of other impediment duly proved. Employers must give a similar 
notice within 24 hours from the occurrence of the accident or from 
the time that they become cognizant thereof, which will be presumed 
to be within the following 24 hours when they were not present at 
the place where the accident occurred. An employer who fails to 
give the notice is liable to a fine of from 50 to 100 pesos. 

Accidents occurring in the national capital are reported to the 
police of the precinct or to the National Department of Labor, while 
those occurring in the Federal territories and Provinces are reported 
to the police authority of the locality or to the justice of the peace. 
The mh authorities in the Federal capital and national territories, 
upon being notified of an accident, must on the same day send notice 
to the National Department of Labor and to the employer of the 
injured worker. 

In reporting the accident the name, nationality, age, salary, occu- 
pation, and status of the injured worker and the place and hour of 
the accident, as well as the apparent causes thereof, must be stated, 
on a form provided by the National Department of Labor. 

When a serious accident occurs, inspectors of the National Depart- 
ment of Labor must visit the scene of the accident and deliver a 
report to the court when required. 

In case of an accident causing immediate death, the employer shall 
give notice to the National Department of Labor, setting forth the 
pertinent facts. He must also notify the department in writing as 
soon as he has begun to carry out his obligations in regard to his 
liability for the accident; in this notice the interested parties, either 
personally or by their representatives, must signify their agreement. 
Notice must also be given the department of the intention to pay the 
compensation, specifying the amount, and the provision of law per- 
taining thereto. 

If an injured worker has not returned to work within four days 
after the accident, the employer must deliver to the National Depart- 
ment of Labor a et certificate in which the condition of the 
injured worker and the probable consequences of the accident are 
shown, as well as the time in which it will be possible to know the 
result. When an employer appoints a physician to attend the in- 
jured worker he must within 48 hours forward to the National Depart- 
ment of Labor the name and address of the same. If the empioyer 
does not select a physician, it is understood that the one attending 
the injured employee is acting for the employer. 

Physicians are required to issue a certificate when the accident 
occurs, when the cure is effected, when a cure has been effected but 
the worker is still disabled, and when death occurs. A signed and 
certified copy of such certificates must be furnished by the employer 
to the National Department of Labor, if requested. If a worker 
does not agree with the certificates, either because he does not con- 
sider himself cured or because he disagrees with the classification of 
the disability, he may name physicians in order that, with the con- 
currence of the medical inspector of the National Department of 
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Labor and the employer’s physicians, another examination mi } 
made and a certificate issued, signed by the attending physiciai., j), 
which the consensus is shown. 

Security of payments Employers may insure their compens::{ioy 
risk either with ordinary insurance companies or with a miitua| 
association, provided the benefits are not less than those fixed in th 
law. In case of an accident, the employer, insurance company, 0; 
employers’ (mutual) association must deposit, in the name o/ {he 
injured worker or his beneficiaries, the amount of the compensiit icy 
in a special division of the national annuity and pension fund w)}jjc} 
invests the money in Government bonds and pays monthly the jep- 
sions due the beneficiaries. Employers or insurers must also dejosit 
in a special fund called the “Guaranty -fund” the following: Death 
benefits, if the deceased worker leaves no dependents; pensions the 
beneficiaries of which have died without heirs; any amount dur as 
compensation to foreigners who have left the country; fines imposed 
for failure to comply with the compensation law; gifts from private 
parties; and subsidies given by the State: The resources of this 
fund can be used only for the expenses of the accident division and 
to pay any compensation benefits left unpaid by insolvent employers 

‘Both ordinary insurance companies and employers’ (mutual) asso- 
ciations must be licensed by the Executive Authority of the Nation 


or of the Provinces and must be organized in conformity with the . 


general insurance regulations. The workmen’s compensation busi- 
ness must be kept entirely separate from any other business of the 
carrier. 

A workman may make complaint to the National Department of 
Labor against an insurance company which has failed to pay comn- 
pensation due. The National Department of Labor is charged with 
strict oversight of any institution which writes workmen’s compens:- 
tion insurance. In case of proved irregularities indicating the com- 
pany’s failure to comply with the requirements, the Executive 
Authority may, upon recommendation of the labor department, 
revoke the license of an offending company. 


Bolivia ? 


Born industrial accidents and occupational diseases arising frm 
the employment are compensable in Bolivia, except when due to 
deliberate misconduct or violation of rules. 

Admanistration.—In case of delay in compensation payments or 
if dispute arises as to the proper payment due an injured person tlic 
National Department of Labor has the right to make a final decision 
in the matter. 

In fatal cases the Department of Labor is charged with the duty of 
piving an opinion, on the basis of the police investigation that is reyu- 
arly —_ as to whether the case should be opened for proof wit!iin 

ight days. | 
yo, ah Ar earning more than 3,600 bolivianos a year have the rig!i! 
to compensation up to that sum without prejudice to sums receiva!)ic 





? Law of Jan. 19, 1924; regulations, July 21, 1924; and decrees of July 21, 1924; June 7, 1926; Mar. 20, 12"; 
and May 24, 1927. e 
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from any action that they may take at common law.. It is not stated 
whether persons earning smaller sums have similar rights. . 

Actions at law in workmen’s compensation must be brought within 
a year after the occurrence of the accident. 

‘Reporting of accidents.—Employers and the police authorities in 
the district where an accident takes place are required. to report the 
detuils of each accident to the Department of Labor within three 
davs of its occurrence. This report must contain the attending 
physician ’s certificate; the name, the age, occupation and wage of 
the injured worker; conditions under which the accident occurred; 
the condition of the injured; the kind of injury sustained; and 
information as to the compensation payable and as to whether the 
injured person or his heirs (if he has died) are satisfied therewith. 
For failure to fulfill these requirements a fine is imposed. , 

The police authorities (or the mayor) are empowered to make a 
special investigation for the purpose of ascertaining the facts in a 
case. In case of a fatal accident, the police officer makes further 
inquiry as to the conditions in the case and the names of relatives 
and dependents and reports his findings to the Department of Labor. 

Each employer is required to keep three books—a register showing 
the name, date of employment, address, age, (civil) estate, and 
nationality of workers, a book showing work done, and a third showing 
date, name, and occupation of injured, kind of accident, and com- 
pensation paid in each case of accident. 

Determination and payment of compensation.—Compensation to 
injured workmen is based upon (1) a fixed scale for certain injuries; 
and (2) in case of injuries not covered by the scale, upon the decision 
of a physician chosen jointly by the parties. 

Benefits are based upon the earnings of the injured as well as the 
severity of the injury. The wages of the injured are calculated on 
the basis of payment in money and kind and payments in the nature 
of a bonus for skill or speed or overtime are also included up to a 
maximum of 3,600 bolivianos a year. 

Payment of compensation must be made at the end of each month 
either by receipt or voucher in avcordance with the civil law of 
Bolivia, and a notice thereof must be sent to the Department of 
Labor. Commutation of benefits into a lump sum is directed in case 
of death and permanent disability. 

Compensation ‘benefits are not subject to waiver or attachment, 
nor may they be diminished by any agreement. 

Security of payments.—All establishments having a capital of more 
than 100,000 bolivianos must provide accident insurance for their 
workers. An employer may insure his risk with a commercial insur- 
ance company which conforms to certain requirements or with the 
fund administered by the Government. 

Employers who delay in making compensation payments or who 
fail to oad the benefits specified in the law are subject to investigation 
and fine by the National Department of Labor. In such cases the 
fine accrues to the injured workman or his heirs, without prejudice to 
any further amounts due as compensation benefits. | 

Any compensation payments held in the guaranty fund and un- 
claimed at the end of one year are delivered to the National Treasury 
to be used to pay compensation to the injured employees of firms 
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adjudged bankrupt. To effect payment from the special funi|s ;}, 
Department of Labor must present an estimate as a basis for pay nent 





3 
Brazil ® men 
‘ wee! 

Boru industrial accidents and occupational diseases are coi pep. pris 
sable in Brazil. Ir 

Administration.—All cases originating under the provisions «! tho S 
workmen’s compensation law of Brazil are subject to hearing })ofor¢ com 
judges of the civil court in the particular locality where the accidents witl 
occur (except in case of accidents to Government employees, in \ hich mut 
case the matter goes before a Federal judge). Within 12 days hh 
following the date of the accident the judge must render a decision, of h 
Cooperating with him are police officials who report on accideiuts if 
and representatives of the district attorney’s office who render |o:,| the 
assistance to injured persons. sen 

Actions onginating under the law must be brought within two mu 
years after the accident. This law does not exclude criminal pro- 1 
ceedings if the employer is guilty of an offense covered by the ordi- rat 
nary criminal law. ei. 

Reporting of accidents—Every industrial accident sufficiently to. 
severe to cause a worker to leave his work must be reported to |0va! to | 
police officials by the employer, the worker himself, or some «thier 
person. The law further provides that a police official must imiic- 
diately visit the place at which the accident occurred and the )|:c¢ | 
ne which the injured person has been removed, to obtain necessary . 

acts. 

Employers are required to communicate with the insurance carrier of 
within 24 hours of an accident, reporting the accident and its attend- = 
ant circumstances. to 

Five days from the date of the accident the employer is obliged to tio 
submit proof to the police that he has provided the injured person : 
with all necessary medical and pharmaceutical assistance and hospit:! ‘ 
care. 

He must also furnish a physician’s certificate stating the conditivi) 
of the injured person, the probable outcome of the accident, and the bap 
time in which it will be possible to know the result. ” 

On the same day the police authorities are required to report tiicir ‘a 
findings in the case. : i 


If either the employer or worker desires a further report on tlic 
latter’s physical condition during the course of the judicial proceediies § 
the judge 1s empowered to designate a physician to make an examin:- i, 


tion in the — of the attending physician. In case of a difference : 
of opinion between these two physicians, the judge must designat« « e 
third physician whose report then forms the basis upon which i!ic & 
award is made. . . ) 

Determination and of compensation.—Compensation 's - 
fixed according to a pe aid down in the law, classified by degree ©! 


jury, and on the basis of the findings in the case as reported by ‘|i F 
police and physicians. . | 

Sums due injured: persons by way of compensation are privileg(! 
and free from attachment or seizure. Such sums have a preferent':! 





5 Act No. 3724, Jan. 15, 1919; and regulative decree No. 13493, Mar. 5, 1919, and No. 13498, Mar. 12, 1'''". 
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daim on the funds of the respective establishments in which accidents 
ur. 
he law provides that compensation shall be paid in the establish- 
ment in which the accident occurs, the daily allowances to be paid at 
BS weekly intervals. If an accident occurs in a transportation enter- 
rise payment is made at the head office of the enterprise. 

In case of death the benefits are paid in a lump sum. 

Security of payments.—Employers may insure their liability for 
compensation and for medical, hospital, and pharmaceutical care 
with a duly authorized commercial insurance company or with a 
mutual association that conforms with the legal requirements. 

In no case may an employer make any deduction from the wages 
of his employees to cover the expenses of insurance or dues. 

In case of the failure of the employer or insurance carrier to fulfill 
the obligations under the law the injured employee or his repre- 
sentatives may appeal to the office of the district attorney which 
must enforce the law. 

The workmen’s compensation business must be kept entirely sepa- 
rate from the other business of the insurance carrier. 

The Government is empowered to revoke the authority granted 


to any carrier to write compensation insurance if the company fails - 


to comply with the law. 
Chile* 


THE workmen’s compensation law of Chile provides that compen- 
sation shall be paid for industrial accidents and for occupational 
diseases arising out of or in the course of employment. Liability 
of the employer or contractor in charge of work for another does 
not preclude the subsidiary liability of the proprietor. Injuries due 
to force majeure not connected with the work or those caused inten- 
tionally by the worker himself are not compensable. 

Administration.—Compensation cases are handled by the judges 
of the civil court. Having received reports covering a case, the 
> judge shall order that the parties be informed of the proceedings, 
and that they or their representatives be summoned to a hearing 
which shall take place on the fifth working-day following the last 
notification. At the hearing the judge shall invite the parties to 
come to an agreement, and if such is reached in accordance with the 
-_ he must, within five days, pass upon it and the compensation 

ue. 

The judge is empowered to appoint guardians for legally incapable 
a including minors who have a right to compensation but 

ave no guardian. He may by judicial procedure levy fines for non- 
observance of the provisions of thislaw. After paying a fine, however, 
a violator may appeal the case before the judge who has imposed it. 

In cases involving dispute between employer and employee as to 
choice of attending physicians the civil judge is empowered to settle 
the matter by summary proceedings. Appeals are not admitted 
against decisions issued, including the final decree, without a stay 
depriving the lower court of jurisdiction. 

Action under the. civil law is necessary to recover damages from 
an employer above the maximum allowed under the compensation 





‘ Law No. 4055, Sept. 8, 1924; decree law No..379, Mar, 19, 1925; and regulations No. 238. 
[23] 
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provisions, Similar recourse to the civil law is necessary avaing 
third parties who are liable in accidents. It is specified in this ¢op. 
nection that the employee or employer may bring action aguinst , 
third party without diminishing the responsibility of the employe, 
but with the understanding that the employer is released fron, 
hability up to the amount of damages a third party may pay. 

Actions to enforce the payment of compensation or annuitie; 
payable under the law must be brought within two years after the 
accident. 

Reporting of accidents—Within five days after an accident, ep. 
ployers or their representatives are required to report to the ciyj] 
judge of the locality where the accident occurred each case which 
causes death or disability. A similar report may be made by the 
injured worker or any person in the locality. In reporting the acci- 
dent the following items are to be included: The names aan addresses 
of the employer of the injured person and of the witnesses of the 
accident, as well as the age, wage, and civil status of the worker: 
the time, place, and circumstances under which the accident occurred: 
the nature of the injuries; a certificate by the attending physician: 
the name and address of the insurance carrier (if any). If the report 
is not properly made, the employer is subject to fine. 

Except in cases of temporary disability in which the injured 
person has submitted a medical certificate or has taken no action 
in the matter, the judge, either personally or through a representative, 
upon being informed of the accident, must proceed immediately to 
the place where the accident occurred and investigate the case as 
regards the following points: (a) The cause, nature, and circumstances 
of the accident; (6) the names of the employer and the injured person: 
(c) the nature of the injuries; (d) the names of the persons entitled 
to compensation and the date and place of their birth: (e) the earn- 
ings of the injured person; (f) name and address of the company 
with which the employer is insured. 

The attending physician must issue a certificate when the accident 
occurs, when recovery is effected, when the injured dies, etc. In - 
case either worker or employer is not satisfied with the physician’s 
classification of the injury, the judge shall decide the matter on the 
basis of information furnished by the court physician. 

Determination and payment of compensation.—Injuries are com- 
pensated for in actin with a fixed schedule, but in cases not 
covered by the schedule the degree of disability (and therefore the 
pia ang payable) may be agreed upon by the employer and 
employee, or failing that by the civil judge. 

ayment for temporary disability may be made to an injured 
worker daily or on the. pay day adopted in each industry or entcr- 
prise, provided that these pay days are not less frequent than every 
e in case of death must be paid monthly. 

Except in cases covering payment of compensation in excess of t!iat 
granted by the law and w Agente er and employee have agreed 
to, a different form of payment from that stains by law, such as 
payment in kind or in lump sum, instead of the regular perici!ic 
annuities, is not allowable. 

Com tion benefits may not be waived, ceded, or attached, «nd 
are preferred claims against the employer in case of bankruptcy «(| 
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upon the fire insurance policy in case of loss of the employer’s property 

r fire. 

My aces paid other than in money shall be fixed by agreement of the 
interested parties or by the judge. 7 

Security of payments.—Employers may insure their risk with a 
mutual association, a Chilean insurance company, or an organization 
meeting the requirements laid down in the regulations governing 
insurance companies. ; 

Employers who do not insure their employees in one of these ways 
and in whose employ a worker meets his death or sustains a permanent 
injury are obliged to (1) deposit a sum equal to the annuity or pension 
due in the accident section of the National Savings Bank (Caja 
Nacional de Ahorros) plus an amount equal to 5 per cent of the capital 
representing the annuities and pensions he is required to deposit: (the 
latter becoming part of a special guaranty fund) or (2) take out a 
pension in the amount owed, with a national pension company, 
delivering to this company the capital representing the annuities. 
This insurance may also be effected in a Chilean insurance company, 
provided the latter has capital of not less than 1,000,000 pesos. if 
the employer contracts for a pension in +his way, the carrier shall 
issue a pension certificate to the injured person or other persons 
entitled to the pension. . 

The guaranty fund shall be used to meet compensation payments 
defaulted upon by employers or carriers. The National Savings 
Bank is empowered to take action in such cases against the offenders, 
to compel the reimbursement of sums paid by it in compensation. 

No deductions may be made from an employee’s wages toward the 
payment of the insurance or compensation cost. 

The insurance carrier must effect complete separation of its work- 
men’s compensation business from any other insurance written by it. 

If a carrier fails to carry out its obligations under the law, au- 
thorization to write accident insurance may be revoked or suspended. 


Colombia ° 


Tue Calombian law provides compensation for industrial accidents 
except in cases where the injury was due to the fault of the worker or 
to force majeure not connected with the work. 

Admimstration.—Disputes arising under the act come before the 
judge of the municipality in which the accident occurred. The pro- 
orun in cases involving municipal employees follows the general 
rules, 

The law further charges governors, intendants, commissioners, 
inspectors, and other Government agents with the duty of seeing that 
the provisions covering compulsory collective insurance be strictly 
observed and of notifying the Ministry of Agriculture and Commerce 
of any infraction of law. 

Actions under the act must be brought within one year. 

Reporting of accidents—Employers are required to report to the 
local judge each accident within 24 hours following its occurrence. 
The employer’s statement must give the hour and place of the 
accident, the cause, witnesses, the name and wage rate of the injured 





’ Laws No. 57, Nov. /5, 1915; No. 37, Nov. 19, 1921; and No. 32, June 17, 1922; decrees No. 502, Mar. 28° 
1923, and No. 682, Apr. 25, 1924. a 
[25] 
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person, the place to which he has been removed, the names of . 
ing physicians, the name of the insurance carrier. 

If death results from accident the employer is obligated 1, 
immediate notice to the judge, certifying as to the above infor, 
and stating whether death occurred instantly. 

Determination of compensation.—Specific rates of compensati:) ayo 
laid down by the law according to the degree of injury. The cocreg 
of incapacity and the consequent awards are determined on the | 
of the medical findings. 

Security of payments.—Establishments with a pay roll of {009 


tend. 


rive 
ation 


LASIS 


pesos or more per month are required to take out, at their own expense. | 


collective life insurance on all employees earning less than © .4()9 

sos annually, in an amount equal to a year’s salary for each worker 
The imsurance may be carried in a commercial insurance comp:ny. 
Where a commercial policy is taken out by an employer he ius 
provide each of his employees with a certificate giving the details o/ 
the policy held on his account. Enterprises with a capital of 50,000 
pesos or over may be granted permission to act as self-insurers, 1 pon 
providing proper guaranties. 


Ecuador ° 


Born industrial accidents and occupational diseases are compen- 
sable under the Ecuador compensation law. 

Administration—The Ministry of Labor and Social Welfare «! 
Ecuador is charged with the enforcement of the law providing {vr 
pes are for workers injured or suffering from disease as a 
result of their employment. The courts, however, are empowered 
to intervene in certain cases of dispute regarding benefits. The law 
states that the court may so act: (1) en the amount of com- 
pensation due to a worker paid in kind is at issue; or (2) when a 
worker is entitled to compensation for a disease that has develope: 
gradually but only in part in his present employment, and the pro- 
portional rate to be paid by the present employer can not be agreed 
upon; or (3) when the financial position of the employer is such thi:' 
a rate of compensation payment lower than that for which he # 
liable is justified. 

Employees may sue at common law (1) to recover compensation : 
a higher rate than that provided by the law, but which an employer 
has d to pay; and (2) recover damages from a third party wlio 
caused an accident. In the latter case the suit may be brought by 
the injured person or by the employer for him, the employer being 
released from liability up to the amount recovered from the thir 

arty. 
Aitiink under the terms of the law must be brought within one 
year after the accident. he ae See 

Reporting of accidents —Under penalty of a 25 per cent reduction 
in pec hy the injured person, or his heirs in-ease of his death, 
must, within 48 hours of an accident (unless due cause for delay ¢:\: 
be shown) give notice to the labor i tor in the locality where «1 
accident occurs or to the highest police official if there is no labor 
inspector. The employer must likewise report within 48 hours 0! 





¢ Law of Oct. 6, 1928. 
[26] 
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receiv g notification-of an accident, under penalty of fine. Both 
notices must contain information on the causes of the accident, the 
number Of persons injured, the place of the accident, nature of 
injuries, persons entitled to compensation, and the daily and annual 
wages of the injured persons. 

A police official receiving such notification must verify the facts 
and iransmit the information to the labor inspector. The latter in 
turn submits a monthly report of accidents in his district to the 
Ministry of Labor and Social Welfare. 

Determination and payment of compensation.—Compensation is 
determined on the basis of wages and the disability caused, i. e., 
temporary, permanent partial, permanent total, or death. The law 
does not lay down a fixed schedule of compensation for specific 
injuries. 

_ case of wages in kind, if their value can not be agreed upon by 
employer and employee, the court is empowered to determine it, 
taking into consideration the value of the services rendered, the 


B rates of wages of persons doing similar work, and the circumstances 


3 


under which the work is carried on. 

The court may decrease the compensation in cases in which it is 
proved that the employer is financially unable to pay the contpensa- 
tion for which he is liable. 

Compensation payments must be paid on the same days and at the 
same intervals that an injured worker has been accustomed to receive 
his wages, if he sustains temporary disability; monthly in advance 
for injuries producing permanent partial or permanent total disability 
to perform the regular work; and in a lump sum for injuries producing 
either permanent total disability to perform any work, or death. 

Compensation benefits are not subject. to waiver or attachment. 
In cases of bankruptcy they constitute preferred claims. 

Security’ of payments.—An employer may insure his liability under 
the workmen’s compensation act in any insurance company legally 
established in accordance with the provisions of the Commercial 
Code. In no case, however, may the benefits so secured be less than 
those provided by the compensation law. 


Paraguay ? 


THE compensaticn law of Paraguay provides compensation for 
accidents arising as a result of the employment, or fortuitous event, 
or foree majeure connected with the work. The employer is liable 
for compensation even though the employee works under the direction 


| of a middleman or contractor. 





Certain occupational diseases are also compensable, provided they 
arose from the work which the injured was doing during the year 
preceding disability. In cases of + Pa contracted gra-iually, the 
respective employers are liable for a proportionate amount of the 


compensation. en the proportional amount to be paid by an 
employer can not be ed upon, it is fixed by arbitrators. 
Administration.—All claims for workmen’s compensation must be 


brought under the civil law and in forma pauperis. Both parties are 
required to bring charges and defenses in their declarations and answers 





" Law No. 926. 
86046°—30——3 [27] 
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and inclose all documents and the facts on which they bh... 4 
claims. : 

The injured person may take action against a third part, 
formity with the Civil Code, or the employer may take this ;. 
the injured person or his heirs if they have not done so wit), 


Leip 


IN Con. 
tion for 


! , Within eig 
days after the accident. The employer is exempt from liability up 7 
the amount recovered from the third party. Right of aciioy to 
demand payment for compensation expires one year from the dat, 


of accident, except in case of injured minors. 

The Executive Authority of Paraguay is vested with the sicht of 
issuing the necessary regulations for enforcement of the law. — 

Reporting of sectlinte-taeliuae are obligated to give notice of 
accidents to the nearest judicial authority within 30 days in cases of 
death or manifest permanent or temporary total disability of workers. 
As a basis for such notice a record must be taken stating the cireyy. 
stances under which each accident occurs. Violations are punishable 
by fines of varying amounts. 


_ Further reports on accidents are furnished to the court as outlined 
in the section on ‘‘ Administration.” 
Determination and payment of compensation—Compensation js 


determined according to whether the injury produces temporary total, 
permanent partial, or permanent total disability or death. The 
Executive Authority for Paraguay has the power to determine, by 
means of regulations, what injuries shall be classed as permaneni, 
total, or temporary. 

_ The ‘average wages” used in calculations of compensation pay- 
ments must include any payments in kind and profit-sharing or otier 
bonuses. In case all or part of the wages are paid in kind, the com- 
pensation benefits payable are subject to settlement by the judge of 
the court of claims. 

_ The law specifies that compensation for injuries must be paid 
promptly and that failure to do so exposes the employer’s property to 
attachment. No mention is made of what constitutes promptness 
or how payments shall be made. Compensation payments are not 
subject. to attachment, transfer, or waiver. 

- In cases of occupational disease the worker is entitled to receive 
15 per cent of the total award as a first payment; when the total sum 
due, amounts to less than 10,000 pesos it must be paid in a lump sun. 
_ Security of payments.—The law is silent as to insurance of the com- 
pensation risk by the employer. 


Peru ° 


Unper the Peruvian law an employer is responsible for compensa- 
tion for accidents occurring to his employees during the performunce 
of the work or as a direct result of it. , 

_'Administration.—The State Department is charged with the enforce 
ment of the law. ) 


_’. The law provides benefits for those workers and employees whose 
annual wages do not exceed 120 gold libras. Employees whose annual 
‘earnings exceed that amount may choose between acceptance of 


benefits under the compensation law (in which case benefits are 


— 





§ Law No. 1378 of Jan. 20, 1911; decrees of July 4, 1913, and July 11, 1914; and Law No. 2290 of Oct. 2), 116 
[28] 
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-o 126 gold libras) or of suing under the common law. Ac- 


| nited . . . . 
coten » of rights under the workmen’s compensation law implies a. 
waiver of rights to damages under the common law. 


Recovery of damages from third parties and for illicit acts of the 
er must be effected under the common law. In case of third- 
party suits, the liability of the employer is reduced by the amount 
recovered from the third’ party. Action to recover compensation 
under the compensation law must be taken within one year from the 


date of injury. fase 

If an accident involves only a temporary disability and the em- 
ployer. meets his obligations under the law, no official intervention 
takes place. In @ more serious accident the employer or the worker 
may request the judge of the lower court or justice of the peace to 
investigate in order to determine the character and degree of liability 
arising. - (In case of accidents in mines, metallurgical works, or refin- 
ing plants the mining deputation or delegation acts for the judge of 


the lower court.) The judge then names physicians and technical 


emplos 


B® experts, on petition, to determine the facts in the case, 10 days being 


allowed for such investigation. At the expiration of this time 
employer and employee are ordered to appear before the court and 
a decision is handed down. If the investigation is not finished in the 
time allotted, the judge must issue a report stating the reason and 
assigning a new term of three days. A second failure to complete a 
case furnishes sufficient cause to ‘‘challenge”’ him. 

If on the day of the court appearance or on the following day one 
of the parties to the dispute requests a trial the judge is empowered 
to allow 10 legal days, at the wad of which time he makes an award in 
the case. 

Appeal of cases may be made within three days, but in matters 
involving payment of temporary compensation or funeral and 
medical expenses, award is ordered notwithstanding the appeal. 
The appeal court has power to order investigation of a case even 
though neither party requests such action. ecision on appealed 
cases must be rendered within 10 days. 

In every case there is opportunity for an extraordinary appeal, which 
must be made within three days from the time that the appeal court 
makes an award. Awards upon extraordinary appeal are made by 
the Supreme Court after having received the documents and without 
any proceedings other than review. Sentence having been passed, 
its execution may be asked under theCivil Code of Judicial Procedure. 
_ An injured person or his beneficiaries may exercise the privilege of 
insolvency without having passed through bankruptcy proceedings 
and are thus freed from the necessity of hiring legal assistance. 

Transactions regarding rights to compensation must be approved 
by a judge to be valid. | 

Revision of awards of compensation may be requested within a 
term of three years. Appeals for this purpose must be made before 
the first session of the Supreme Court. If a revision is granted, the 
documents in the cases must’ be sent to the Judge who originally 
rendered the decision... No appeal is allowed from the award granting 
or denying revision. : eet wry at 
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_ The judge has the right to make provisional awards of eo) pense. 
tion, up to 50 per cent of the compensation granted by the lay, {o, the 
type of disability sustained, at any stage in the proceedings. 


Claims of injured persons for compensation, medical attendance 


medicine, and funeral expenses have preference over claims «{ other 
creditors, and in case of bankruptcy or judicial settlement t)ic judge 
must order immediate payment of amounts due employees, for deposi 


in specified banks. 

The judge has the power to levy fines upon physicians and enployers 
for failure to comply with certain rulings in the prosecution of coy. 
pensation cases. . 

Reporting of accidents.—Notice of the occurrence of an acciden; 
must be given by the employer to the highest political authority in g 
locality, within three days of its happening. The notice must give 
the name and address of the employing enterprise, the name and ad- 
dress of the injured, the time, nature, and circumstances of the acc. 
dent, the character of the injuries, names and addresses of wit nesses, 
the name of the insurance company and the value of the policy if the 
injured was insured, a certificate from the attending physician, and 
the probable duration of disability. A similar report may be made by 
the injured person, or his representatives or heirs, within one year 
from the date of the accident. 

The decree of July 11, 1914, specifies that the person in charge when 
an accident occurs must immediately notify the political and judicial 
authorities in the nearest place. The authorities notified must ascer- 
tain the facts and send telegraphic statements at once and detailed 
statements within 48 hours, apprising the State Department of the 
accident, its origin, name and address of the injured, character of 
injuries, and all other facts deemed necessary. 

Within 30 days of an accident the authorities must send further 
notice to the State Department stating how the law has been applied. 
Mining delegates who act to adjudicate compensation for mine acci- 
dents are required to submit similar information. 

Railway and maritime accidents must be reported, respectively, to 
the highest political or maritime authority in the Provinces traversed 
by the railway and in the ports at which vessels dock. These author- 
ities are then responsible for submitting reports to the State Depart- 
ment, as above. 

Determination and payment of compensation.—Compensation is fixed 
according to a scale Jaid down in the law and based upon the degree of 
disability sustained. The duty of making rules for classifying in- 
dividual injuries as to whether constituting permanent total or tem- 
porary partial disability, etc., devolves upon the Executive Authority. 

The compensation may be reduced when, in the opinion of the judge, 
an accident has resulted from an inexcusable act of the injured and 
increased 50 per cent when inj results from lack of safeguards 
which the employer is required to furnish or from criminal negligence 
on his part. In either case, the award made must fall within the 
minimum and maximum rates set by the Executive Authority. Pro- 
visional compensation, up to 50 per cent of the total compensation 
allowed under the law for the kind of injury sustained, may be granted 
by the judge at any stage of a trial. 


[30] 
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Compensation must either be paid monthly or the total sum due | 
q worker may be placed in a savings bank at the legal rate of interest 
and ai the disposition of the injured person or his heirs. 

Compensation benefits are not subject to waiver or attachment, 
excep: for articles of prime necessity, and then only up to one-third 
of the benefits. pe 

Security of payments—Employers may substitute individual or 
collective insurance on their employees for their direct obligation to 
pay compensation as outlined in the law. If they choose to carry 
insurance they must insure their employees either in a company or- 
canized under the Code of Commerce; in a mutual association; or in 
the fund authorized by Law No. 1378 of January 20, 1911, which the 
Executive Authority was directed to organize, the purpose of which 
is to insure exclusively against industrial accidents, subject to the 
State authority as regards revision and approval of rates. 

The workmen’s compensation operations of insurance carriers must 
be kept separate from the other operations. 

No deductions are allowable to employers from wages to meet insur- 
ance payments nor may any employer insure his employees for 
amounts less than the benefits to which they are entitled under the 
compensation law. 

Uruguay ° 


Tue law of Uruguay provides for compensation for industrial 
accidents (but not for occupational diseases), except in cases in which 
the accident was deliberately caused by the worker or in which it was 
due to force majeure foreign to the work. In the latter case, however, 
the employer must prove that the accident occurred through the 
cause mentioned. 

Admimstration.—In lawsuits or disputes arising between an 
employer and an employee or his heirs, the departmental judge (juez 
letrado departmental) has jurisdiction to render a decision on the 
basis of the report of the summary inquiry made by the justice of the 
peace of the district in which the accident occurred. An appeal 
from his decision may be taken to the court of appeals, whose decision 
is final. The procedure in such cases is that established by the Code - 
of Civil Pisacluve for actions for possession. 

If the two parties come to an agreement, the justice of the peace 
must prepare a document to be signed by them, describing the accident 
and fixing the compensation due the injured worker. The agreement 
shall be invalid if the legal adviser of the national labor office has 
not had a part therein and the document must be signed by him, or 
by the fiseal agent (or his representative) if the accident occurred 
outside the capital. 

In cases in which death results after the compensation has been 
decided upon and in those in which the disability becomes greater or 
less, the injured worker or his lawful heirs, and also the employer, 
may demand a revision of benefits. Proceedings for revision may be 
instituted not later than a year following the final decision or the 
agreement of the parties before the justice of the peace, and may be 
renewed each year until the disability is declared final and unchange- 





* Law of Nov. 26, 1920. 
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peace must. commence a summary inquiry, ta 
the injured employee if his condition permits and also that of the 


requiring attention. and order any technical. .invest: 
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able.. The procedure followed is that for actions for possess: and 
the case must be brought before the departmental judge. i 

Proceedings may, be instituted by the worker to obtain an iNCreage 
_of the annuity and by the employer to obtain a decrease in «; relief 
from the obligations imposed upon him by the first. decisiv: 
the agreement entered into before the justice of the peace. 

Action for injury caused by a third party may be brought }y the 
injured worker, by the employer at his own expense and in t)h\o } 
of the injured worker ping 
employee jointly. 

In controversies concerning compensation that require the inter. 
vention of an attorney to defend the worker’s rights, the national 
labor office must furnish one. 

The worker is entitled to bring an action directly against the 
insurer under the provisions of the Civil Code. 

Right to actions for compensation lapses twelve months after the 
date of the accident. 

Workmen have no further rights against the employer than those 
provided by the compensation Jaw unless there has been fraud op 
the part of the latter. : 

. Reporting of accidents—Every accident which incapacitates q 
worker for more than three days must be reported to the justice of 
the peace of the district by, the employer before the fifth day. 

The injured worker. or his representatives may also report it to 
the same magistrate within two weeks. 

.An employer who, having knowledge of the occurrence of an 
accident to one of his workers, fails to report it to the justice of the 


t or by 


. ame 
is lawful heirs, or by the employer an¢ 


. peace, is liable to a fine which is greatly increased in case of a second | 


offense. : 
.. Employers,who insure their workers against industrial accidents in 


the. State Insurance Bank must notify the bank of the accident 


within 48 hours after it happens, and the bank then makes the proper 


_report. 


f the worker has not returned to work within two weeks after the 
accident, the employer is required to present to. the justice of the 
peace to whom the report of the accident was made a medical certifi- 
cate showing the worker’s condition, the probable consequences of 
the accident, and the approximate date when the final result may be 
known. The report must contain the name and address o! the 
employer, the location of the establishment, the time of the accident, 
its nature, the surrounding circumstances, the nature of the injuries, 


the name, address, age, and civil status of the injured worker, and 
.the names and addresses of witnessses who were present at the 
_accident or had knowledge thereof. 


Immediately after the presentation of the report _ justice of e 
ng the testimony 0 


employer and the witnesses. He must make inspections in cases 
medi igations and 

ical examinations that may be necessary.. In case. of death, and 
on the petition of the party concerned, he must order an autopsy t0 
be performed within-48 hours. --- = ° a . 
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The justice of the peace must endeavor to secure proof of: (a) The 
cause, nature, and circumstances of the accident; (b) the persons 
injured in the accident, where they can be found, and the place and 


date of their birth; (c) the nature of the injuries; (d) the beneficiaries 
incase of death and the date and b apotec of birth of these ; (e) the daily 
and annual wages of the injured workers; and (f) in the case of 
appreitices or workers under age, he must also endeavor to secure 
proof of the wages of ordinary workers employed in the same estab- 
jishment or in sumilar ones in the locality. 

The summary inquiry shall be begun with the knowledge of the 
parties concerned, who may demand any judicial proceedings they 
may consider necessary. 

Justices of the peace are required to send, every month, to the 
National Labor Office, detailed notes of the investigations of indus- - 
trial accidents, of their results, and of the proceedings arising there- 
from. 

Determination and payment of compensation.—Compensation bene- 
fits are based upon the degree and duration of the injury. 

Payment of compensation for industrial accidents must be made 
monthly, and benefits may not be transferred or attached. 
| The basic wages used in computing compensation benefits must 

include any tips or bonuses habitually received by the worker. If 
the wage is paid partly or wholly in kind, the average value of the 
commodities in the locality is used. Any disputes as to the basic 
wage are decided by the justice of the peace. 

Security of payments—Employers may fulfill their obligations 
under the law by taking out insurance with the State Insurance 
Bank, which then assumes all the rights and obligations of the 
employer under the law, but it may hold the employer responsible 
when he has not complicd witk existing laws and regulations concern- 
ing the prevention of industrial eccidents. All employers who do not 
take out insurance with the State bank must, within 10 days after 
the compensation has been decided, deposit in the State bank an 
amount equal to the annuities owed, which shall be calculated accord- 
ing to the tables adopted by the bank. 


Venezuela '° 


Tue law of Venezuela provides for compensation for industrial 
accidents or diseases arising out of and in course of the employment, 
regardless of fault on the part of either employer or employee. 

Administration.—The executive authorities of the States and 
governors of the Federal district or national territories are empowered 
to act as arbitrators to adjust differences that may arise in fixing 
compensation for injury incurred owing to occupational hazards 
when cases are voluntarily submitted to them by employers or 
workers. The decision of the arbitrator may be appealed by either 
of the parties to the Minister of the Interior, whose decision is final. 

_If the parties fail to agree to submit the question to arbitration, 
either one has the right of appeal to the court. Right of action for 


— 





ed Altk Venezuela has no séparate workmen’s compensation law, as have the other South American 
Republics, its labor law, npaened on July 23,'1928, and the regulative decree thereof, dated Aug. 13; 192%, 
contain several chapters dealing exclusively with workmen’s compensation. 
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claiming compensation terminates at the end of one year Counting 
from the date of the accident. . 

Reporting of accidents.—A worker who is injured as the resu|; of - 
industrial accident or who contracts an occupational disease must 
notify, if he is able, the owner of the enterprise, the manager, o+ person 
in charge of the work within 24 hours after it occurs. If he fails to 
do this within the period stipulated, the latter will be exempt fyop, 
responsibility as regards the medical, surgical, and pharmaceutica| 
service. 

No reports are, apparently, required of the employer. 

Security of payments—No mention is made in the Venezuelan | 


zs : : aw 
as to whether employers may insure their compensation risks. ) 
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President’s Conferences for Continued Industrial Progress 


OQLLOWING the recent panic in the stock market, the President 
of the United States announced on November 15, 1929, that he 
had been ‘‘during the past week engaged in numerous conferences 
with important business leaders and public officials with a view to the 


coordination of business and governmental agencies in concerted 


action for continued business progress.’?' He also siated that he 
was calling, for the middle of the next week, ‘‘a small preliminary 
conference of representatives of industry, agriculture, and labor to 
meet with the Secretaries of the Treasury, Agriculture, Commerce, 
and Labor, together with the chairman of the Federal Farm Board, 
to develop certain definite steps.’’ The remaining paragraphs of 
this call to collective industrial action read as follows: 


For instance, one of the results of the speculative period through which we 
have passed in recent months has been the diversion of capital into the security 
market, with consequent lagging of the construction work in the country. The 
postponement of construction during the past months, including not only build- 
ings, railways, merchant marine, and public utilities, but also Federal, State, and 
municipal publie works, provides a substantial reserve for prompt expanded 
action. The situation is further assured by the exceptionally strong, cash position 
of the large manufacturing industries of the country. 

The magnificent working of the Federal reserve system and the inherently 
sound condition of the banks have already brought about a decrease in interest 
rates and an assurance of abundant capital—the first time such a result has been 
so speedily achieved under similar circumstances. 

In market booms we develop overoptimism with a corresponding reverse into 
overpessimism. They are equally unjustified, but the sad thing is that many 
unfortunate people are drawn into the vortex of these movements with tragic 
loss of savings and reserves. Any lack of confidence in the economic future or 
the basic strength of business in the United States is foolish. Our national 
1 for hard work and intelligent cooperation is ample guaranty of the 
uture. 

My own experience has been, however, that words are not of any great impor- 
tance in times of economic disturbance. It is action that counts. The establish- 
ment of eredit stability and ample capital through the Federal reserve system 
and the demonstration of the confidence of the administration by undertaking 
tax roca with the cooperation of both political parties, speak more than 
words, 

The next practical step is the organizing and coordinating of a forward move- 
ment of business through the revival of construction activities, the stimulation 
of exports and of other legitimate business expansion, especially to take such 
action in eoneert with the use of our new powers to assist agriculture. Fortu- 
hately, the sound sense, the capacity, and readiness for cooperation of our business 


| leaders and governmental agencies give assurance of action. 


_ Conference with railway executives.—The first of the preliminary 
industrial conferences held by the President at the White House met 


—. 





' This article is based on mimecgraphed statements secured from the White House; New York Tim 
Nov. 27, 1929; United States Dail 
press release (both 


ov. 23 and Nov. 26, 1929; and The Week’s Work, Dec. 7, 1929, an 
issued by the Chamber of Commerce of the United States). 
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on November 19. In addition to the President, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, and the Secretary of Commerce, this session was nt tended 
by representatives of the American Railway Association, yarioys 
important railroads, and the United States Chamber of Comnierce 
The railway representatives unanimously agreed to coop:rate in 
maintaining employment and business progress. It was alsv Stated 
that they would give consideration to possibilities of expansion 


Several days later the President received a message from the A mericay 
Railway Association, representing approximately 97 per cent of the 
total operating revenues and approximately 91 per cent of the tot,| 
railway mileage in the United States, stating that the roads had 
already arranged for capital expenditures amounting up to October | 


of this year to $1,247,792,000 for Class ‘I railways, of which 
$673,972,000 remained on that date to be expended. This figure 
of $1,247,792,000 compares with a capital program of $902,307 009 
for the same period of 1928, an increase of over 38 per cent. 

The same message estimated that steel-rail deliveries in 1939 


would approximate 2,500,000 tons—a considerable increase over 1429, 
According to a statement issued by the White House under da‘e of 
November 22, “This program will assure larger employment in the 


railway-equipment industry next year than in 1929 and a very sub. 
stantial addition to the railway demands for steel.” 

Conferenees with industrial and business leaders—At the meeting 
on the morning of November 21, the 22 industrial and _ business 
leaders present unanimously agreed that ‘‘there was no reason why 
business should not be carried on as usual.” A preliminary survey 
of a number of industries indicated that in 1930 construction activi- 
ties could be expanded even over 1929. The conferees decided to 
establish a definite x mera under a committee representing the 


various industries and sections of the business community, to follow 
up the President’s program in the various industries. 
The members of the group agreed to act as a temporary advisory committee 


with the Secretary of Commerce who was authorized to add to the comniittee. 
Mr. Julius Barnes, chairman of the chamber of commerce, was asked to create an 
executive committee from members of this group and the various trade orgaui- 
zations who could assist in expansion of construction and maintenance of en- 
ployment.' A definite canvass will be made of the different industrial ficlds to 
develop the amount of such construction. 


The President was authorized by the employers in attendance at 
this conference to state’ for them nsdivedualty that they would not 
Initiate any wage-reduction movement and that they strongly recom- 
mended that the country as a whole take this attitude. ‘They con- 
sidered that aside from the human considerations involved, the 
consuming power of the country will thereby be maintained.” 

Labor conference—The conferees with the President on the alter- 
noon of November 21 included the Secretary of Labor and the 
official representatives of the American Federation of Labor, ani tlie 
international organizations of miners, men’s garment workers, ¢a!- 
penters, and the four railroad brotherhoods. As a result of this 
meeting the representatives of labor authorized the President to state 
that they strongly recommended that “no movements beyond those 
already in negotiation should be initiated for increase of wages, «0d 
that every cooperation should be given by labor to industry in the 
handling of its problems.”» The purpose of this:declaration, as well 
[36] 
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as tht authorized by the employers, the’ White House statement 
explaitis, is to maintain stability of employment. 

Conference on construction.—Leaders of the construction industry 
who conferred with the President and the Secretary of Commerce 
on November 22 pledged themselves to cooperate in such building 

rograms as may be. launched without dislocating conditions within 


the industry. : j : 
The Federal Government has given assurance that notwithstanding 
the promise of a cut of $160,000,000 in taxes, it will be in a position 


to expend an additional $175,000,000 in its program for public build- 
ing, thus increasing the total to $423,000,000 to be used over a period 
of years. 

A program has also been put forward by the Government to stimu- 
late the construction of 40 mail-carrying steamships at a cost of 
$250,000,000. Money to aid in the construction is available in a 
Federal fund from which advances may be secured at attractive 
interest rates by steamship companies which guarantee to build 
vessels in accordance with governmental requirements. 

Agricultural conference.—The representatives of four national agri- 
cultural orgunizations in session with the President and the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture on November 25 promised their aid in support 
of the Chief Executive’s program for the stabilization of the indus- 
trial situation and the mobilization of the economic power of agri- 
culture. The general opinion expressed was that ‘‘Confidence has 
been gaining in agriculture and that the morale of agriculture is now 
better than 1t has been for years past.” 

Exclusive of short-crop areas, agriculture was reported as genu- 
inely improved. In this connection it was also stated that higher 
income has expanded the purchasing power in 1929. 

The conferees also favored an immediate extension of the road program with 
special emphasis of far-to-market roads. The opinion also was expressed that 
agricultural prices which had suffered in sympathetic action in the stock market 


have now begun to recover, and that the efforts of the Farm Board in stabilizing 
those prices have been very helpful. 


Telegrams to governors.—In pursuance of his plans for strengthening 
the existing economic situation and making provision for the absorp- 
tion of any unemployment that might be occasioned by present 
disturbed conditions the -President sent telegrams to all the State 
governors, inviting their cooperation and that of municipal, county, 
and other local officials through the speeding up and adjustment of 
road, street, public building, and other construction of this type in 
such manner as to further employment. 

The President publicly announced that the State, county, and 
municipal governments were responding in the most gratifying way. 
An examination of available copies of replies to his telegrams dis- 
closes the fact that huge sums of money are to be spent on public 
works in 1930. The Governor of New York reported that he expected 
to ‘recommend to the legislature, which meets January 1, a much- 
needed construction: program for ‘hospitals and prisons. This 
program willbe larger than ever before and will be limited only by 
estimated receipts from revenues without increasing taxes. ’’ com 

The Governor of Pennsylvania replied: “I shall do all in my 
power to carry into effect your comprehensive plans for the support 
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of the business situationof the country and the relief of unemployed 
labor. The appropriations at the recent session of the levislaty, 
make possible in Pennsylvania a construction program for highways 
and public buildings of about $155,000,000. This will be judiciously 
distributed throughout the State keeping in view labor condition; 
I shall take immediate steps to ascertain from local authorities ¢}, 
extent of their plans for public improvements and shall urve {yj 
cooperation with the Federal Government under your leadership,” 

The President has requested the Secretary of Commerce to handle 
the detailed measures in connection with the cooperation of the 
governors in the matter of public-construction projects. 

Conference with public utility officials —The last of this series of 
White House sessions in the interest of continued prosperity took 
place on November 27, the presidents or other representatives of 
street-railway companies of Baltimore, Chicago, Cincinnati, Louis. 
ville, Omaha, Council Bluffs, and Washington, D. C., and of 24 
other public-utility organizations being present. 

At that meeting the president of the National Electric Light Asso- 
ciation reported that ‘‘The electric light and power, manufactured 
and natural gas, and electric-railway. utilities contemplate the ey. 
penditure of $1,400,000,000 during 1930 for new construction and 
expansion of facilities, an increase over the corresponding expendi- 
tures for 1929 of $110,000,000. In addition to this amount, they 
will spend to maintain existing properties $410,000,000. ”’ : 

More detailed statements were also presented, one of them giving 
the results of a recent survey made at the suggestion of the president 
of the American Electric Railway Association, which indicated that 
“this industry, which during 1929 is spending approximately 
$1,000,000 a day for maintenance, betterments, and extensions, 
expects to maintain or exceed this rate of expenditure during 1930.” 

Conference called by the Chamber of Commerce of the United States. — 
Upon the initiative of President Hoover, the United States Chamber of 
Commerce caled a meeting for December 5 in Washington, D. (.,, to 
which 400 delegates, representing more than 300 trade organizations, 
were invited. The.opening address was delivered by the President 
himself, who explained the purpose of this assembly. He said in 
part: 

This body represents the industries of the United States. You have been 
invited to create a temporary organization for the purpose of systematically 
spreading into industry as a whole the measures which have been taken by sume 
of our leading industries to counteract the effect of the recent panic in the stock 
market. There has necessarily been some unemployment, starting with diversion 
of capital from the channels of business into the speculation, and after the break 
by some reduction in the demand for luxuries and seminecessities from those who 
met with losses. But the large effect was to create undue pessimism, fear, 
uncertainty, and hesitation in business. These emotions, being emotions, if 
they had n allowed to run their course would, by feeding on themsclves, 
create difficulties. ‘The American mind is prone to revert to previous occ:sions 
when we were much less able to organize to meet such situations. 

These are potential difficulties which can not be cured with words. |! we 
could do so, the merest description of the fundamental stability of our vast 
organism of Bo sengcat and distribution, touched with the light of the future of 


the United States, would cure it instantly. The cure for such storms is action; 
the cure for unemployment is to find jobs. 
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After referring to various lines of action recently taken for the 
purpose of assuring employment and removing the fear of unem- 
ployment, the President closed his remarks as follows: 


The very fact that you gentlemen come together for these broad purposes 
represents an advance in the whole conception of the relationship of business 
to public welfare. You represent the business of the United States, undertaking 
throu: your own voluntary action to contribute something ae definite to the 
advancement of stability and progress in our economic life. his is a far cry 
from tie arbitrary and dog-eat-dog attitude of the business world of some thirty 
or forty years ago. And this is not dictation or interference by the Government 


with business. It is a request from the Government that you cooperate in 
prudent measures to solve a national problem. A great responsibility and a 
great opportunity rest upon the business and economic organization of the 


country. The task is one fitted to its fine initiative and courage. 

Beyond this, a great responsibility for stability and prosperity rests with 
the whole people. I have no desire to preach. I may, however, mention one 
good old word—work. 


To carry out the Presidential counsel the conference, after hearing 
reports from the representatives of 32 basic industrial and trade 
sroups, authorized the appointment of an executive committee by 
Julius Barnes, chairman of the board of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States to secure and collate more detailed reports and 
to formulate measures for the eradication of whatever weaknesses in 
the national economic structure such reports might disclose. 

A larger general committee, which may include as many as 50 
members, was also authorized by the conference, such members to 
serve as contact men between the executive committee and trade 
associations and commercial groups. The personnel of the general 
committee will be announced later. 





Annual Report of the Secretary of Labor, 1929 


HE Secretary of Labor in his annual report for the fiscal year 

1928-29 reviews the work of the various bureaus and other serv- 
ices of the United States Department of Labor. A brief account of 
some of these activities is given below. 


Bureau of Labor Statistics 


In addition to its regular continuing surveys of certain topics of 
major interest and value to labor, such as wages and hours of labor, 
strikes and lockouts, trend of employment, prices, cost of living, 
industrial accidents, labor legislation, workmen’s compensation, and 
building operations, the Bureau of Labor Statistics in the 12-month 
period covered by the Secretary’s report carried on a number of rather 
extensive special investigations. Included in the subjects of such 
studies were the hazards of spray painting, radium poisoning, public- 
service retirement systems, and de care of the aged in the United 
States. Among the wage studies referred to above are those covering 
wages in this country from colonial times, wages of common street 
labor in municipalities of the United States, and rates of wages in 
foreign countries. 

The Seventieth Congress appropriated additional funds for the use 
of the bureau in extending its employment surveys, which now cover 
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‘over 31,000 establishments having more than 5,000,000 employee 

-While the reports based on these surveys give valuable info: mation 
on employment conditions they do not show the extent of uni vlaa 
ment. The Department of Labor has again and again emphasized 
the need for a country-wide unemployment survey, and such a survey 
is to be made in connection with the Federal census of 1930). Ty, 
facts thus secured and the bureau’s figures, as noted above. will 
constitute a fairly accurate barometer of unemployment and ¢ ploy. 
ment conditions in this country. The bureau has also underiakey , 
number of studies of employment stabilization. 

Arrangements have also been made by the bureau to take over the 
turnover surveys formerly carried on by the Metropolitan Lif. 
Insurance Co., summaries of which have been published quurterly 
in the Monthly Labor Review. 
{ The Secretary of Labor approves the recommendations of the 
# United States Cmsiimubeadan of Labor Statistics: For a resurvey of 

the cost of living, to be made on somewhat broader lines than the 
investigation of 1918; that the United States Bureau of Labor Statis. 
tics be made a clearing house for accident statistics and that in this 
connection there should be.a complete linking up of the States with 
that office; that the bureau should be immediately placed in a posi- 
tion to cooperate more effectively with State organizations willing 
to assist in establishing a substantial basis for a labor turnover index 
by industries; and that a study of migratory labor in California, 
Oregon, and Washington State be made. 


Conciliation Service 


Durine the year covered in the report 522 strikes, lockouts, or 
disputes’ were referred to the department for adjustment. “These 
controversies occurred in 28 different States and the District of Colum- 
bia. The greater number of these were centered in the northern 
isdastviid Ghates -Peoimayivenie having 139, New York, 98; Massa- 
chusetts and New Jersey, 41 each; Illinois, 36; Indiana, 34; and Dela- 
ware, Maine, and Oregon, 1 each. The work of the Conciliation 

‘Service for 1928-29 as compared with the preceding year is shown in 
the following statement: 
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_. Every month this service collects data on employment from all 

sections of.the country and issues a bulletin in which comment | 

made on conditions in each State and in approximately 590 indus'nal 
centers. rte ge eye , 

In order. to facilitate cooperation with State agencies, directors of 

ublic empioyment, offices are designated as ppresenteseves. of the 

_ United States Employment Service, usually with only the minimum 
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compensation necessary under the law which forbids the Federal 
Government accepting voluntary unpaid service. The following 
statement of the Director General of the United States Employment 
Service is quoted by the secretary: 

To meet the changing conditions and to give more effective service, the several 
States now cooperating with the United States Employment Service should place 
more money at the disposal of their public employment services. Practically 
all offices are undermanned and many are inadequately housed in undesirable 
jocations. Many of the offices of the cooperating service are unable to give 
proper attention to higher class placements, by reason of the lack of facilities. 

It is a matter of much regret that the public employment offices in many of 
the COOpeTa Hing States have made no advance or forward movement in the 
development of the employment service in their States. In fact, some States, 
instead of making progress, have lost ground, and some have ceased to function 
owing to the legislatures of their respective States failing to make appropriations 
to maintain the same. 

No independent employment offices are maintained by the United 
States Employment Service except those which supply seasonal farm 
labor in the larger agricultural sections of this country. This work 
is carried on strictly as a Federal operation. According to the report 
of the farm labor division, 541,280 men were recruited for seasonal 
harvesting during the calendar year 1928. 

The United States Employment Service cooperates with the junior 
placement offices in 31 cities and 16 States. In the fiscal year 1928-29 
over 31,300 juniors were placed in employment. Proposals have 
been made to establish special employment services for the boy and 
girl graduates of Indian schools and for ex-service men. 


United States Housing Corporation 


DurinG the year under review the United States Housing Corpora- 
tion collected $1,142,089.19 from the sources listed below: 


Disposal of properties Siuabs igs: soaadd aleearibed iia sie acied $929, 938. 41 
Ce er ON nn a en ae om anne 8, 837. 71 
pg Si aca RS Aaa eee SR BE Aisiee SRP R eae! 203, 313. 07 


Disbursements on account of appropriations affecting the above 
collections amounted to 4.93 per cent of their total. . Attention is 
called to the fact that the amount realized in operation and interest, 
$212,150.78, was $155,866 in excess of expenditures. 

The receipts from the operation of the Government Hotels at 
Washington, D. C., in the same fiscal year, which totaled $288,737.49, 
are not included in the preceding statement. These receipts amounted 
to $7,756.12 more than disbursements in connection with the opera- 
tion of the hotels. This excess, however, can not be regarded as 
profit as neither interest nor amortization has been calculated. 


Bureau of Immigration 


_ Tax Commissioner General of Immigration reports that 279,678 
immigrant aliens entered and 69,203 emigrant aliens departed from 
the country during the fiscal year. These figures represent the per- 
manent or real immigration and. emigration of the year. The number 
of immigrant aliens admitted was 27,577 less in the fiscal-year 1928-29 
than ii the preceding 12 months, the decrease being due mainly to a 
decline in immigration from Canada and Mexico. The immigration 
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from Europe was practically the same in volume in the two yea, 
The admissions in the year ended June 30, 1929, were less than j, 
any year since 1918 and 1919. The Secretary expresses the ¢onyic. 
tion that the restrictive immigration policy of the United States has 
contributed more to the greater stabilization of employment in ¢}j, 
country than all other causes combined and holds that the need {o 
continuing that policy is clearly obvious. 

In a brief discussion of immigration legislation in 1929, the Secre. 
—_ analyzes the act of March 2 of that year, which provides tha 
under certain circumstances an alien resident of the United State 
concerning whose admission to the country no record is available 
may secure registration. Referring to the law of March 4, 1929, 
which not only makes reentry after deportation a felony punishable 
by fine and imprisonment but provides that any entry without 
inspection shall be a misdemeanor, the Secretary states that this 
measure in some particulars is the most drastic general immigratioy 
law ever enacted. This legislation was modified somewhat by ay 
act of June 24, 1929. The Secretary repeats in his report a recom- 
mendation already made by him to the chairman of the Senate Com. 
mittee on Immigration that the act ‘“‘shall not apply to any alien 
arrested and deported before March 4, 1929, in pursuance of law, in 
whose ease prior to his reembarkation at a place outside the United 
States, or his application in foreign contiguous territory for admission 
to the United States, the Secretary of Labor has granted such alien 
permission to reapply for admission.”’ 


Bureau of Naturalization 


Tue records of the Bureau of Naturalization show that 224,728 
aliens became citizens of the United States through naturalization 
— the fiscal year 1929, compared to 233,155 in the previous year. 
A declaration of intention, which is the first step toward citizenship, 
was made by 280,645 aliens, compared to 254,588 in the fiscal year 
1928. The courts denied citizenship to 11,848 petitioners during the 
year because of inadequacy on their part, involving chiefly ignorance 
of our institutions of government, unsatisfactory moral ckaracter, 
insufficient residence, and incompetent witnesses. Continuance for 
further hearing and consideration occurred in the cases of 37,781 peti- 
tioners. A total of 255,519 petitions were filed by the approxi- 
mately 2,200 courts exercising naturalization jurisdiction in conti- 
eattal United States, Porto Rico, Hawaii, the Virgin Islands, and 
Alaska, an excess of 15,198 over the previous year. 

.The nationalities principally represented among aliens who were 
admitted to citizenship during the year, exclusive of Alaska, Hawa, 
Porto Rico, and the Virgin Islands, were as follows: 
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Number of aliens admitted to citizenship, by nationality 





Salt ire kane Sue ys +5 5 54, DOR t Bs oa ek ne: 
British Empire: Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes... 5, 573 
legos 2... 13, 162 hi lik Cie bu — 4, 824 
England -_-------- 9, 697 REARS Re aie eee earenai cher 4, 154 
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Seotiand........- 6, 218 NE Bid a's es a Ou wae mee 3, 311 
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AL. GA8 4 Ses, ro on os ce 2, 095 
I ie Racin sgemaiiene 31, 801 | Switzerland. __..__.._____--- 1, 931 
edb ine aire eee a eT oe oe ce emcee 1, 447 
Cee iii occ De as se ee 1, 240 
Czechoslovakia___._....-__-- 9,215 | Syria and the Lebanon__-_-___-_ 1, 089 
Ge a ak a hong e enue Oe IR gin secede > nae 1,013 
a iain cerry edict 5, 963 





No other nationalities contributed as many as 1,000 new citizens 
during the year, the numbers ranging from Latvia, 853, and Spain, 
808, to Afghanistan and Haiti, with 1 each. 

The Secretary discusses the far-reaching effect on naturalization of 
certain legislation passed by the Seventieth Congress and points out 
that the major portion of the recommendations for legislative enact- 
ments that have been made by the Bureau of Naturalization from 
year to year for the last four or five years have been accomplished 
by these new laws. 

Women’s Bureau 


Durine the fiscal year the Women’s Bureau completed several 
studies of woman wage earners, including a survey of Florida, a study 
of laundries, and one of employment trends in Ohio. It consolidated 
and published data collected by the bureau in various States and 
at various times concerning negro women, and women employed in 
5, 10, and 25 cent stores, which reports are important contributions 
to the literature on these subjects. Statistics are being prepared 
relating to women in meat-packing plants and in Hawaiian pineapple 
canneries, output in relation to hours in various industries, conditions 
in the cigar industry, existing and former scheduled hours in Indiana 
industrial establishments, and domestic service questionnaires in 
Philadelphia. 

The year has been prolific in congresses or conferences of importance 
to working women, in many of which the bureau has participated. 

The work of public information has gone steadily forward during 
the year. It has included news releases on all new bulletins and 
outstanding activities of the bureau, popular and technical articles 
on the various problems connected with wage-earning women for 
many types of magazines, the furnishing of information to corre- 
spondents of newspapers and press associaticns and ‘to editors of 
periodicals upon request, eight radio talks, and the preparation and 
circulation of popular exhibits. 


Children’s Bureau 


During the past year the work of the Children’s Bureau has con- 
tinued along three general lines: (1) Scientific studies of child health, 
child labor and vocational guidance, recreation, dependency, delin- 
quency, and neglect; (2) cooperation with State departments of 
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health under the maternity and infancy act in the developmen: of 
an educational in 8 for the promotion of the health of moti:er, 
and babies and with State departments of public welfare in the «o|- 
lection of information regarding children who are physically, 1) 0. 
tally, and socially handicapped; and (3) preparation and distribu \o,, 
of popular material on maternal, infant, and child care and oi)}\e; 
subjects. 

With the close of the fiscal year 1929 Federal and State coopera) 1 
in promoting the welfare and hygiene of maternity and infaicy 
under the act of November 23, 1921, came to an end. In extending 
by two years the original 5-year period for which appropriation, 
were authorized, Congress declared in January, 1927, that after Jie 
30, 1929, the act should be of no force and effect. During the fis: | 
year 1929, 45 States and the Territory of Hawaii were cooperati:: 
with the Children’s Bureau in accordance with the terms of the ac‘ 

A review of the annual reperts of the States shows a great expansi) 
and improvement in the child-health work being done by the Sti». 
and by local units of government—county, city, and town—sin + 
1922. 

The most important survey during the fiscal year 1928-29 in tlic 
field of maternal and child health was an investigation of every revi.- 
tered maternal death during 1927 and 1928 in 13 States and in 2 States 
for 1928 only. Included among other important investigation, 
carried on in the year 1928-29 was a survey of juvenile delinquen:y 
in Maine, a study of the activities and functions of the children’. 
bureau of the Minnesota State Board of Control, a study of the chiil- 
dren of maintenance-of-way employees, and a study of workme:’s 
compensation laws as they affect injured minors. 

The number of courts cooperating with the Children’s Bureau i: 
its plan for the uniform recording of juvenile court statistics i. 
steadily increasing. On July 1, 1929, 150 courts had asked for tlic 
statistical cards, and at least 100 may be e ted to report for the 
entire year 1929; 65 courts reported throughout the calendar yeu: 
1928 and 43 throughout the year 1927. 

The annual report of the Children’s Bureau contains a valual|: 
summary of laws passed in 1929 relative to child welfare. 


Cooperation in Industry 


Tue Secretary holds that ‘‘ there is great cause to rejoice over the 
new human relationship between employers and workers, the two 
principals in our productive forces.”” He finds that both are now 
interested in securing a full measure of production from mines, mills, 
and factories, with a view to having more to divide among the pro- 
ducers themselves. 


With mass production, skilled workers, and modern methods of manageme' 
the worker of to-day has been enabled to purchase not only the necessities i: 
abundance but of the luxuries of life. His c n have better advantages in t!\: 
way of.education. ~fhe three ‘‘r’s”’ are no lenger considered a sufficient educ:- 
tional equipment. The high schools and colleges are filled with the children «/ 
wage earners, and I look for the»worker and his y to go still further forward, 
keeping pace with the advance in science, fnvention, education, and recreation. 
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Meeting of International Association for Social Progress, 1929 


HE third general assembly of the International Association for 

-f Social Progress was in session in Zurich from September 19 to 21, 
1929. Official representatives from several governments and the 
International Labor Office were in attendance. The principal sub- 
jects selected for discussion were: Family protection policy, the 
school-leaving age, migration, and high real wages. Some of the 
discussions and decisions of the meeting are given in Industrial and 
Labor Information, October 14, 1929. 

As regards family protection, agreement was reached on the matter 
of providing allowances for members of the families of persons being 
paid social-insurance benefits because of unemployment, accident, 
sickness, invalidity, ete. The delegates accepted the principle of pro- 
viding various supplementary social services such as maternity pro- 
tection, aids to child welfare, educational facilities, housing, etc., for 
persons with families. There was, however, quite a lack of 
accord with reference to the principle of granting cash allowances 
for the ordinary expenses arising from having children or other 
dependents in the household and concerning methods for the provi- 
sion of such allowances. The British representatives advocated an 
expansion of social services and objected to grants in cash. In 
general, the representatives from central Europe were in favor of the 
social-insurance system. In view of the remarkable development of 
family allowance funds in Belgium and France, however, a compromise 
was effected which recognized this scheme, under certain conditions, 
pending the provision for such grants under social insurance. A large 
number of delegates abstained from voting on this compromise. 

The following recommendations were adopted as an educational 
minimum: : 

1. That entry, into the, primary school, other than the infant department 
and the nursery school, should be at the age of at least 6 years, and at most 7 

ears; 

: 2. That the minimum school-leaving age should be raised to 15 as soon as 
possible, and that it should coincide with entry into employment; 

3. That the curriculum should be of a general character, with a practical 
bias in the last year; : 

4. That, to meet the economic needs of those parents who may be receiving 
a low income, maintenance grants should be given at any rate during the last 
school year; 

5. That there should be compulsory daytime continuation schools, as far as 
possible, primarily for vocational instruction, but a certain time should be set 
apart for physical development and teaching in citizenship; 

' 6. That attendance should be compulsory at these classes for a minimum 
period to be determined: upon, the position of seasonal trades being specially 
considered when the period of attendance is fixed; 

. 7. That the continued education shall be for a period of at least three years, 
or until a minimum standard of education has been reached in the case of back- 
ward or negligent students; 

_. 8. That the attendance shall be compulsory, by legal enforcement if necessary, 
ypon both employers and employed. 

« A decision was reached to send the above recommendations to the 
International Labor Office with a view (1) to having them placed as 
soon as possible on the agenda of a future labor conference; and (2) 
to the creation of a permanent committee to watch developments in 
workers’ education and to act as an advisory body. 
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The congress invited each of the association’s national section. (, 
prepare for the 1931 general assembly a report expressing its view~ 1); 
““(a) Steps taken by the public authorities or trade-unions in | \;;; 
respective countries with regard to the emigration, transit, or in):))- 
gration of workers; (b) steps taken by the public authorities or tr::{o- 
unions in other countries affecting the position of their nationals. ' 

The general discussion of the subject of high real wages was b::.«/ 
on a report in which attention was called to the relation betwom, 
greater productivity and wage increases and the opinion expres. 
that such increases give a healthy stimulus to rationalization. ‘|’|:.. 
importance of high wages in connection with the demand for ¢«1::- 
modities was also emphasized. Recommendation was made for {}\. 
establishment of offieial statistics of real wages in every import:ni 
country and that such statistics be based on uniform methods decid «| 
upon by international agreement. 

A resolution was submitted in the report, which requested ||\.. 
association to place the subject of high real wages on the program |v: 
the next general assembly. Among the points brought out by oi: 
of the representatives from France was the need for taking ini. 
consideration social-insurance benefits when making compariso- 
between the United States and the countries of Europe. 


_ 
—— 





Penalties for Breach of Labor Discipline in Russia 


Bn Commissariat of Labor of the Soviet Union (U.S. S. Rk ) 
approved a new list of penalties for breach of labor discipline |), 
wage earners in industry, on August 27, 1929,' which replaces tl). 
former list approved on July 19, 1927. 

According to the new list, the management of an industrial esta!)- 
lishment has the right to impose penalties for any breach of labv: 
discipline, such as refusal to carry out obligations incurred under tli: 
collective or individual labor contract, or any works rules, or regul:- 
tions. The penalties inflicted are: Reprimand communicated to t):: 
entire body of workers in the establishment anc to the factory cou: 
mittee; and dismissal. These punishments may be inflicted inde- 
pendently by the management of the establishments owned by tli 
Government, but in private establishments dismissal may not |!) 
inflicted without consent of the joint committee, except when tli: 
worker violates either the collective contract or a law by refusing t 
accept work other than his usual duties. ; 

Punishable offenses include absenteeism, tardiness, wasting tim: 
by “lo ,” reading newspapers, unexcused absences or sleepin: 
during work time; performance of private work; drunkenness; co1'- 
duct prejudicial to production (fighting, hooliganism, etc.), gambling ; 
admission of cntiitert to the work premises (if such is forbidden): 
disobedience of orders, violation of safety regulations; failure to pro- 
duce an agreed/amount of work or production of an unduly larg: 
amount of spoiled work; damaging goods or machinery, etc. 





1 Izvestiia Narodnago Komissariata Truda, No. 37, Sept. 12, 1929, pp. 577-581. 
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Generally the first offense is punishable by reprimand, but a second 
or third offense by dismissal. Any worker who commits more than 
three offenses punishable by reprimand during the course of one year 
is regarded as a habitual offender and may be. dismissed. The 
worker may also be dismissed if an offense normally giving rise to 
reprimand leads to a serious consequence, such as stoppage of work, 
damage of machines and tools, deterioration of material, owering of 
productivity of labor or production of inferior goods by a considerable ° 
number of workers, etc. 

The management may require the worker to pay the losses caused 
by him, withhold his wages in cases of absenteeism or deliberate 
refusal to work, or reduce or withhold altogether wages to cover losses 
from spoiled product or from goods made from materials of obviously 
poor quality if the worker has failed to draw the attention of the 
management to the poor quality. 

The accused worker must be given an opportunity to explain his 
conduct, either orally or in writing. 

A wage earner who has been either reprimanded or dismissed with- 
out reference to the joint committee may appeal to the committee 
within 15 days. The decision of the committee is final. In regard 
to dismissal no notice is given and no compensation whatever is paid. 





Labor Conditions and Employment in South Africa 


HE 1927-28 issue of the Official Year Book of South Africa 

contains some data regarding the general industrial situation in 
that country. The situation is complicated by the presence, in the 
working population, of two races—the white Europeans and the 
colored natives. The latter greatly outnumber the former, and as 
the report points out, in considering labor and industrial matters, the 
native and Asiatic elements ‘‘must be accepted as a qualifying and 
in some Cases a governing factor.”’ 

The development of the sugar industry in Natal was largely carried 
out through the employment of imported Indian workers, and these 
workers were also used by the tea planters and the railroads. The 
gold mines of the Witwatersrand still depend upon native labor; 
while in the industrial districts of the Cape Province, and to some 
extent also in Natal, colored workers of mixed race have very largely 
filled the demand for unskilled labor. In many cases these workers 
have qualified as semiskilled artisans and frequently have shown 
themselves of equal skill with the European artisan. Practically all 
the farms in the country employ native or colored labor. 

The European workers have been employed in the better-paid jobs 
in the skilled trades or the supervisory positions. The Europeans 
who were unskilled have found themselves in active competition with 
the natives. The former have a higher standard of living than the 
natives, but have not always been able to command a rate of pay 
which would enable them to maintain that standard. 

The conditions thus brought into being have affected in the most marked 
—_ every question concerning labor in the Union and have introduced social 


onomic difficulties of a serious kind, and of a — not to be found in 
countries possessing a less complex racial structure. here is, for example, 
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in the Union a portion of the population generally known under the some \ 4+ 
unsatisfactory name of poor whites, whose number, though never accur:: ||; 
determined, is known to be very considerable, and whose presence in the ¢; .;; 
industrial centers and other urban areas has been recognized as constituting |... 
of the greatest social problems of the Union. The solution of this problem, i::\ 
ing specifically the rehabilitation of a substantial A eh meg of the poor w! jie 
class and in general its absorption in the normal productive occupations of | |\. 
country, has become a major task of Government policy in the Union. 
. As a result of these conditions sentiment has developed for {/ic 
increased employment of Europeans in work hitherto regarded «>; 
suitable only for natives. Out of this the formulation of the Gover. 
ment’s “‘civilized-laber policy’’ evolved, definitely committing t\:. 
Government to the substitution wherever practicable of white {.; 
‘“‘uncivilized” labor, on the ground that “the employment of thio 
higher-grade capabilities in all classes of: work will result in great»: 
and more permanent economic and social advantage.” Since 192: 
when the policy was announced, the different Government depar: . 
ments have systematically endeavored to give effect to it. It is state. 
that in the railway and harbor service the policy has had far-reachii. 
effects, and a wide field of employment has been thus opened i. 
European labor. 

It is estimated that in the rural sections there are from 100,000 tv 
150,000 poor whites. An attempt has been made to provide for son: 
of these = giving them training in agriculture. Training farms hav: 
been established for this purpose, to which “rural unemployed capal|: 
of benefiting from such training are drafted,” along with their familic. 
After training, these workers are placed as tenant farmers, or, i! 
they show themselves capable, are promoted to be independent farm - 
ers, certain loans being advanced by the Government to enable them: 
tomakeastart. UptoJune 30, 1928, 556 persons had been trained an! 
placed, of whom 231 had gone on to qualify as independent farmers. 
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EMPLOYMENT OF THE OLDER WORKER 





Age of Applicants for Work in Relation to Ease of Placement 


STUDY of the applicants for work through public employment 
offices has been made by the Massachusetts Department of 
Labor and Industries‘ in an attempt to find out what relation exists 
between age and ease of securing employment. The statistics cover 
a total of 15,453 male and 2,303 female applicants. Classification is 
made by 10-year periods for males and for two groups of females, 
namely, those under 35 years of age and those 35 and over according 
to marital status. The statistical results of the study are given 
below: 


RECORD OF PLACEMENT OF APPLICANTS FOR EMPLOYMENT AT FOUR MASSA- 





















































* CHUSETTS PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT OFFICES IN 1928 
Male applicants . Female applicants 
Age group Age group 
oe Number] Per cent ae Number | Percent 
tered placed | placed sored placed | placed 
Under 25 years.._...-.- 5, 247 2, 890 55.1 || Single: 
25 to 34 years. .-....--- 4, 789 2, 650 55. 3 Under 35 years___- 6, 080 2, 025 33. 3 
35 to 44 years__.__.__-- 3, 344 1, 828 54.7 35 years and over-- 961 473 49. 2 
45 to 54 years... _._._- 1, 576 938 59.5 |} Married: 
55 to 64 years......._.. 448 192 42.9 Under 35 years....| 1,076 499 46. 6 
65 years and over_.___- 49 14 28. 6 on Pi years and over__| 1, 342 751 56. 0 
otal: 
. RS | 15, 453 8, 512 55. 1 Under 35 years-___- 7, 156 2, 524 35. 3 
35 years and over_. 2, 303 1, 224 53. 2 
Placement of Male Applicants 


IN view of the popular belief that discrimination against men occurs 
after the age of 45, it is of interest to find that in the present instance 
the highest percentage of placements occurred among applicants 
between 45 and 54 (59.5 per cent of the total applicants in that age 
group). The decided felling off in percentage of total — 
past 55 years of age placed shows that men between 55 and 64 find 
it increasingly difficult to find employment and those 65 and over 
are still more hampered. 

The report states that in the Springfield and Worcester employment 
offices, where applicants for employment seek positions in the metal 
trades, a larger proportion of those under 45 years of age were placed 
than of thosé of 45 years and over. In Boston, where there is a 
greater diversification of industries, the reverse was found to be true. 





1 Bulletin of the Taylor Society, October, 1929, p. 222: ‘‘Employment age limitations.” 
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Placement of Female Applicants 


Tue figures for female employees bring out the fact that a 1. \°), 
larger percentage of women 35 years of age and over was placed { |; ,,;, 
of those under 35. From this study it is concluded that discrim ),,. 
tion against women does not begin at age 35. However, the aut). 
bring up the point that of these older women a large proportion «., 
placed in domestic service and a relatively small proportion in m:ii\\\- 
facturing establishments. 

Camsiienetent of the conjugal condition of the women shows ;,, 
discrimination against married women when figures for all {1 
employment offices are considered together. But in Boston, whi 
placement of employees in offices and stores is the main activiiy, 
26:5 per cent of the single women under 35 years of age were pla: «| 
and 79.9 per cent of the single women 35 years and over, as ¢«11- 
pared with 19.6 per cent of the married women under 35 and :7 
per cent of those 35 years and over. 





— 


Gasoline Stations Operated by Men Over 60 Years of Age 


HE ‘“Smileage Gasoline” stations in California are operat: 

almost exclusively by men over 60 years of age, according to ti. 
Service Letter of Industrial Relations, dctober 5, 1929, issued by thi 
National Industrial Conference Board (Inc.). The wages of tiv 
employees, whose ages range from 45 to 85, are reported to begin 1 
$75 a month. 

The owner is reported to consider the employment of older men go.i 
business and not philanthropy. He is said to find them ‘more coiir- 
teous to customers, more careful in their care of the stations, wii! 
more pride in their work, and more reliable than younger men.”” I'l: 
writer of the articlein the Service Letter comments that ‘this merc|v 
illustrates that there are undoubtedly fields where the very consi:\- 
erations which make it difficult to secure industrial employment m::\ 
turn out to be assets rather than liabilities. 





> 


Proposed Survey on Employers’ Attitude Toward Employment 
of Older Workers in New York 


SURVEY is to be made of employers in New York State t» 

ascertain their attitude on the question of the hiring of worke'- 

over 45 years of age, according to a member of the New York Co1:- 

mission on Old Age Security, quoted in the American Federation «' 

Labor Weekly News Service for November 23, 1929. The surve\ 
will be financed by funds privately contributed. 
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HEALTH AND INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE 





Prevention of Cancer Due to Lubricating Oils 


T is only within recent years that mule spinners’ cancer,' appear- 
I ing chiefly in British cotton mills, has been recognized as a separate 
disease entity. Special committees have been appointed in Great 
Britain to study the cause of epitheliomatous ulceration among mule 
spinners and, according to a note in the Journal of the American 
Medical Association, November 30, 1929, the Manchester committee 
on cancer has obtained valuable new information on the causation 
of malignant disease by the lubricating oils used in cotton mills. 

Previous tests showing that certain of the crude oils, fuel oils, and 
lubricating oils are capable of producing epitheliomatous ulceration 
have been confirmed by the researches of the committee, and the 
concentration of the cancer-producing principle is being investigated. 
It is said that the active principle of a pure artificial tar has been 
concentrated to such an extent that a 5 per cent solution is more 
powerful in the production of cancer than shale oil, the most dan- 
gerous of all the commercially used oils. Also two pure compounds 
of known chemical constitution have been found capable of producing 
tumors. 

Further investigations are being made of the factors which change 
fi pec ary 2 Ae substance into one capable of causing cancer. 
Bitumen could not be shown to have any cancer-producing property, 
but pitch was proved to be very active as a cancer-producing agent. 
The researches of the committee have been directed toward the 
destruction of the cancer-producing power of certain oils, in order to 
make them safe for industrial use, and a purified oil has been obtained 
which has as high a lubricating value as the crude untreated oil, and 
when subjected to severe tests has failed to produce cancerous growths. 
Until the committee is ready to submit the oil to the public, however, 
the use of lubricating oils which contain no shale oil is reeommended. 





=p oo oq 


New Treatment for Radium Poisoning 


Pat radium poisoning in the painting of watch and 
clock dials with luminous pent was the subject of a recent field 
study * by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. In view of the deaths 
which have occurred and the seeming hopelessness of the condition 
of the living victims, the apparently favorable effects of a new treat- 
ment reported in the Bulletin of the Johns Hopkins Hospital ® is of 
great interest. 





1 See Labor Review, November, 1926, pp. 55-57, and September, 1928, pp. 27-45. . 

1 Labor Review, June, 1929, pp. 20-61; see also, May, 1926, pp. 18-31, and June, 1920, p. 62-95. 

? Parathormone in the treatment of radium ning. A preliminary report, by F. B. Flinn, Ph. D., 
pe 5 Seidlin, M. D. Reprinted from Bulletin of the Johns Hopkins Hospital, November, 1929, 
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The report deals with the results of the administration of Col|.)', 
parathyroid extract to three young women showing definite ra.!jq- 
activity as well as other evidences of the destructive effect of iyo 
radium. The treatment was suggested by the work of J. C. \:)}, 
and his coworkers, who used ammonium chloride for the purpos. 
increasing the calcium elimination, and similar experiments in -|\c 
elimination of lead. The administration of ammonium chlorid: «; 
phosphoric acid was found to be very effective in the elimination «/ 
calcium and lead, the method producing a temporary acidosis ;:;\\| 
converting the insoluble calcium and lead salts into soluble ones. 
thereby raising the excretion of these metals, A lowering of ‘\. 
blood calcium in dogs was shown by MacCallum and Voegtlin ‘« 
follow parathyroidectomy and Collip showed that. the injection of 
his parathyroid extract raised the blood calcium and increased {1c 
calcium excretion. Aub found that this was true for man as well a; 
animals and these findings suggested the treatment of the radiuin 
victims by injections of parathyroid extract. 

The cases subjected to treatment are those of young women wl 
worked with the radioactive paint before 1925 and before the danyi 
was generally recognized. The first case was.that of a girl 24 years 
of age who was suffering from slight general undernutrition; th. 
second, that of a married woman 25 years old who showed gener! 
undernutrition, a cavity in the upper jaw which failed to heal after 
the extraction of the teeth, and serious effects following upon tl: 
birth of a child; and the third was that of a young girl 20 years 01: 
whose jaw failed to heal after the extraction of a tooth and who wher 
she was admitted to the hospital showed slight general undernut:'- 
tion, marked pallor, inability to open her mouth, and swelling of tlic 
left side of the face, left lower jaw, and submaxillary lymph node; 
The X-ray examinations of these patients all showed characteristi: 
X-ray lesions of the skull—round, sharply circumscribed areas «| 
rarefaction, these lesions being similar to those found in a piece 0! 
skull removed during the autopsy of a recent case of ‘radium 
poisoning.”’ 

The first case was treated with injections of Collip’s parathyroi« 
extract given intramuscularly every other day for a period of seven 
weeks, and the electroscopic demonstration showed a loss of 45.1 
per cent of radioactivity during that time. The second and thir 
cases treated with the extract for the same length of time showed : 
loss of 57.7 per cent and 50.5 per cent, respectively. In the latter 
case, however, the improvement was judged on the basis of the gamm- 
ray determinations alone, as the electroscopic determinations of th« 
patient’s expired air could not be carried out with accuracy 01 
account of her inability to open her mouth. In all of the cases the 
general condition of the patients showed improvement and there wa- 
a considerable gain in weight. — ns : 

While the report seems to hold out hope to the victims of radium 
poisoning, the question has been raised whether in cases where tli: 
radioactivity has been present for some years the bones have not been 
devitalized to such an extent that permanent improvement can no! 


. -be hoped for. It is gonsidered, however, that the treatment shoul: 
“he ‘valaakie in chase aghich aredilsougeade 


r ered, through periodic examin: - 
tions, soon after they develop... Another angle of the case which 1+ 
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also engaging attention is the possibility that children born to mothers 
cuflering from radium poisoning may also be affected by the radium. 
While not all of the children in these families have yet been examined, 
the tests on some of them have shown radioactivity. 
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Recent Death from Radium Poisoning 


NOTHER fatality has been reported among the former employees 
of the United States Radium Corporation. A newspaper re- 
port! of December 9 states that an autopsy on the body of 
the young woman in question established radium poisoning as_a 
contributory cause of death, the femur and the spinal column showing 
typical mesothorium or radium osteitis. This young woman was 
one of the five former employees of the corporation receiving com- 
pensation under the terms of a settlement * made in June, 1928. 
Up to the present time a total of 24 fatalities, which were apparently 
the result of poisoning from the radioactive materials, have been 
reported. 7 





1 The World (New York), Dec. 9, 1929. 
4 See Labor Review, July, 1928, pp. 42, 43. 
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INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS 





Accidents in Selected Manufacturing Industries in 1928 


toe following table presents a very brief summary of the bure..\;’s 
annual statistics of accidents in selected manufacturing indus: : je; 
for the year 1928, including also summaries for the years 1926 11 
1927. The iron and steel industry is not included, having bo 
treated separately in the Labor Review for October, 1929 (pp. 32-42). 
All this information in detail to the end of 1927 is included in Bull«tin 
No. 490, recently issued by the bureau, and the detailed statistics {01 
1928 and 1929, including iron and steel, will appear in the next is~\1 
of the bureau’s bulletin on industrial accidents in the United Sta‘. s. 

The year 1925 was the first year that an attempt was made io 
collect comprehensive accident data covering manufacturing ind 1:s- 
tries, and while more than half a million full-year workers in nea:|y 
1,300 establishments were included, the data covered only 11 Stat. 
and because of this fact and to conserve space in the Review thu 
figures for that year have been omitted from the table. Thy 
appear, however, in Bulletin No. 490. 

hirty-two States are included for 1928. This is an increase «/ 

six over 1927, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Oregon, Utah, and Wa:/\- 
ington having been added. The number of industry groups, 29, |: 
not been changed and probably will remain more or less const:::' 
from year to year. It should be stated, however, that considera!)|: 
difficulty was experienced in gathering accurate accident data cover- 
ing the various phases of the lumber industry. Heretofore «) 
attempt has been-made to separate the records for REM mills ani 
sawmills, but with rather unsatisfactory result. This is chiefly div 
to the fact that in many instances where planing-mill and sawm!! 
operations are carried on at the same point and under the san 
management, accident reports are not clear as to whether the injury 
occurred in the one or the other, and sometimes the location :- 
omitted altogether. This situation is further complicated when th: 
mills are located in the woods or near the source of supply. Accide:: 
reports in such instances often do not state definitely whether tl: 
injured man was working in the sawmill or swinging an ax in tlh 
woods at the time of injury. In an effort to overcome this difficulty 
the lumber industry has been, for 1928 at least, renamed ‘wow 
industries.”” Where possible the reports have been definitely class: 
fied under planing mills, with the record for sawmill, woods, a1! 
logging operations, either or all, as may be reported in various States. 
pl under ‘‘other.”” The bureau, with the cooperation of industr) 
and the States, is now attempting to straighten out this matter « 
that in the future the accident record will be more definitely classific:' 
It is hoped that logging and woods operations may be put into » 
separate classification ause of the greater hazard involved— 
considerably greater than in either planing mills or sawmills. 
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Aecident records for fertilizer manufacturing carried on in connec- 
tion with slaughtering and meat packing can not always be separated 
from the latter. Where reports have not specifically stated that the 
injury occurred in the fertilizer department they have been included 
under slaughtering and meat packing. These instances, however, 
are not numerous and do not materially affect the rates. 

The number of full-year workers covered in 1928 was 1,138,557, 
which is an increase of about 6 per cent over 1927; the number of 
establishments covered was 3,181, or an increase of nearly 19 per cent 
over 1927. 

The industries have ben grouped according to the extent of report- 
ing accidents in the States included in each industry group—a plan 
inaugurated in Bulletin No. 490. In 1927 more than 56.6 per cent of 
the full-year workers covered were in States reporting all disabilities 
extending beyond the day of injury; in 1928 more than 62 per cent 
were bs such States. This is an index of the completeness of the 
record. 

From the following table it will be noted that while there were 
in 1928 as compared with 1927 material reductions in accidents as 
measured by the frequency rates in a number of industry groups, 
there were altogether too many industries in which the number of 
accidents per million man-hours increased. The severity rate, which 
is based on time loss, tells the same story—a general increase in 1928 
over 1927. 

Considering the industries in the group of States reporting all 
accidents, including 26 of the 32 States covered and therefore reason- 
ably representative of the entire number, there are 17 industries which 
show increases in total frequency rates and 12 which show decreases; 
17 which show increases in total severity rates and 12 which show 
decreases. Twelve industries show increases in the fatality frequency 
rates, 15 show decreases, and 2 no change. Twenty-one industries 
increased their permanent disability rates; 8 decreased them. 

Sixteen industries made a gain in the temporary disability rates 
and 13 reduced their rates. As to severity of injury the changes are 
as follows: Fatalities—14 increases and 15 decreases; permanent 
disabilities—20 increases and 8 decreases, 1 no change; temporary 
disabilities—17 increases and 10 decreases, 2 no change. There was 
an increase of 113.21 per cent in the total frequency rate in stamped 
and enameled ware, and a decrease of 60.2 per cent in shipbuilding. 
The severity rate in steam fittings, apparatus, and supplies increased 
171.43 per cent, while in shipbuilding this rate decreased 48.6 per 
cent. These are the greatest changes revealed in the table, and of 
course their significance is modified by factors which can not here 
be explained in detail, such as extent of reporting in the various 
States, a very large number of fatalities in one year in a single industry 
and a much smaller number in the other year, and the inclusion of 
certain States in the group reporting all accidents in 1928 which are 
not included in that group for 1927, etc. 

The State making the greatest reduction in its accident frequency 
rate was Massachusetts, with a reduction of 18.5 per cent. North 
Dakota made the greatest reduction in its severity rate (90.37 per 
cent). Kansas increased its frequency rate by 46.78 per cent and 
Nebraska increased its severity rate by 107.83 per cent. Of 16 
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States reporting for both years, in this general group, 12 shoy ay 
increase in the total frequency rate and 8 show an increase in the | +! 
severity rate. | 

While the number of full-year workers covered in each State «jy, 
each industry. by no means represents the total employment, |; 
believed that the sample presented here is a fairly reliable cross sec |; 
of each industry, and it is doubtful if the frequency and the sevevi:y 
rates would be materially affected by an increase in the total 1) \\\- 
hours. However, the bureau is striving to enlarge its work in (/\\ 
connection from year to year in order to present data as accursiy 
and complete as possible. 

For full explanation of accident rates and their method of compu: :- 
tion and for data covering each industry by State and each Si:: 
by industry for the years 1925, 1926, and 1927, reference is made ;. 
Bulletin No. 490 issued by this bureau. 


NUMBER OF ACCIDENTS AND ACCIDENT FREQUENCY AND SEVERITY RATES } 5&: 
SPECIFIED INDUSTRIES IN 1926, 1927, AND 1928 


[Where no figures are shown no accidents were reported. California reported no temporary disalii\i: 
Frequency rates are based on 1,000,000 hours’ exposure; severity rates on 1,000 hours’ exposure| 











Pcrmanent disa- | Temporary disa- : 
_ Death bility bility Total 
Full- : a ae 
Industry and year] year Fre- | Se- Poot Fre- | Se- re Fre- 
um- 


workers or of{ WER} Ver- | her gf] Wen ver~ | Dorog | auen-| ver-| Dorigg |auen- 
cy y cy y cy. | ity 
cases | rate | rate | “S°5| rate | rate | 5° | rate | rate| ©95°S | rato | Fat 













































































| j l 
Agricultural im- 
plements: , | 
+} ae 5, 126)...... 2.54 3.08 36. 03) 0. 58 593] 38.57 
_ aie 7, 282) 6 1.28 1.1 27.37) .46) 632) 28.92) 3» 
| ee eae 5 1.88 1.33 27. . 55) 1, 161) 29.49) 2.6 
Automobiles: | , 
. See 28,360 10) 2,12, 5.1 25.21} .35| 2,335) 27. 45) 6 
_ ae 48,886, 7 .97| 1.27 12.63] . 23) 2,001] 13.65) 1.7 
RGR Rr 56, 381 10; 1.64) 1.27 22.02) .36! 4,021) 23.72) 1.05 
Automobile tires: | 
SN 17, 951 3 5), 54.07] .72| 2, 4.72) 1.41 
__ Se 30, 696; 7 , . 51 40.95; .73) 3,839) 41.69) 1.70 
A a IS 34, 271) 7 50} £83 36.21} .62} 3,801) 36.87) 1. ' 
Boots and shoes | 
ek Li 14, 779 1 -ll . 05 7.13] .00 322) 7. 26) 8 
ee 39, 763 1 58). 47 7.48} .144 962) 8.07) «i 
RG Sng eck Sas 38, 537 tn oe 8.47) .18) 1,074 9.24) 1.04 
Brick | 
A lao, 4,703; 3 .73| 1.67 57.34] .92| 823] 58.33] 3.87 
Se 13, 497 77 . 75) 35.46; .55) 1, 476) 36.45) 2.1: 
3 RRR | Jl, 874 -93} 1. 39.31] .73) 1,440) 40.46) 5.1 
Carpets: 
ae RE SS AMR EIS: CERISE, CELE 4.31} .08 19} 4.31) .08 
ed eae 15, 321 1 4 . 25) 4. ll 227, 4.94 49 
RECITES 14, 091 4 ‘ . 67 5.4 14 260} 6.15) 1.38 
Chemicals | 
Ree eae 21} 06) 13. 25 == 126) 13.47) .31 
EE Shs dwwaead 8, , i 12. ‘ d 12, 88) 2. 07 
es a eink ll, 1 1.34 1.7 20. 51 816) 22.77) 5.27 
Cotton goods | eee nn ' 
1926 _ - aguas MERSCS Seay Sea -17, = =.14 8. 1 1,194; 9.00 .° 
| See . 33} % 13. e 2, 321) 13.60) .%! 
sie Aa ae 43)... 12.1 2374) 12.59) .71 
Electrical ma- | ' 
. a eee 
; SS 18, 1. 64 21:13) 1, 153) 22.20) 1.2 
S| RRERESE ® i 1. 15}) 1.02): 14. 2,/832).25. 49} 1.74 
ee ; 67,098, Ih - 1. -86| 2,331]. 11. 33] 2, 565] 12.70) 1.52 
1 The record for Kansas, included here, covers 6 months only (July to December). 
1 The record for O oma, included here, omits fatal cases. ~~ 
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{UMBER OF ACCIDENTS AND ACCIDENT FREQUENCY AND SEVERITY RATES FOR 
NU! SPECIFIED INDUSTRIES IN 1926, 1927, AND 1928—Continued 


no figures are shown no accidents were reported. California reported no temporary disabilities. 










































































(Wh: requency rates are based on 1,000,000 hours’ exposure; severity rates on 1,000 hours’ exposure] 
Permanent disa- | Temporary disa- 
Death bility | bility Total 
Full- 3 oy ON Ue BIS Gale NaS PE : ee: sacha Miche Steno 
Industry and year) year Fre- | Se- |x; Fre- | Se- |x; Fre- | Se- | .- Fre- | Se- 
workers |Num-| (yen-| ver- | S21 quen-| ver- | N"™- | quen-| ver- Num- | quen-| ver- 
ber of ey | ity ber of cy | ity ber of ey | ity ber of ey | ity 
rate rate | Ses rate | rate | “5° | rate | rate} “5° | rate | rate 
Accidents for States reporting all disabilities extending beyond day of injury—C ontd. 
‘er tilizers: 
ak 1 ad 1] 0.26] 1.54) 2) 0.51) 0.28] 174] 44.54] 0.88} 177 a 2.70 
Pe SIRE ae eat 2, 498 3 . 40} 2. 40 7 93} 1.79 261) 34. 83 271) 36. 26) 4.85 
10 iicdua 4, 047 10, .82) 4.94 26; 2.14) 3.56 462) 38.02} .72 498} 40.98) 9. 22 
jour: 
uae ee 3,990] 4 .34/ 2.06! 15] 1.291 1.94] 310 26.571 .50| 329] 28.20 4.50 

TS eRe ea 7, 107 5 . 23) 1.41 25) 1.17 - 90 477| 22.37 41 507) 23 77| 2.72 

IGN En aks 10, 224 6 . 20} 1.17 34} 1.11) 1.33 894) 29.14 54 934} 30 45) 3. 04 
Foundry and ma- 

chine shop prod- 
ucts: 

oo ad 27, 069} 17] 21] 1.26, 85] 1.05} 1.05] 3,193] 39.32] .58 40. 58, 2.89 

WT ote nand 72, 38} .17] 1.04 338} 1.54] 1.33] 6,356) 29.05) .51 30. 76; 2. 88 

2 eee 72, 189; 2 +.13} .80) 365 7 1.35} 6,009) 27.64) .51 29. 45) 2. 66 
Qlass 

Sy OT 717 1 05) .30 17} .84| 1.04 797) 39.55} .49 40. 44; 1.83 

ae cisaiatinain’ 19, 267 144 .24) 1.45 24 ° .35 2 2 38. 63} . 51 39. 29! 2.31 

po eee 7 " 69} 25) .41| .25) 2,562] 42.27) . 54 42. £0) 1.48 
Hardware: : 

0 EE EC EE SRS Se: SRE 5} 1.88 6.73 75 282 - 58 30. 10) 1.31 

| Se ag aR 3, 764 1 .O .3 15, 1,33} 1. 330} 29. 44 30. 64| 1.99 

ie mns 6, 391 3 16) .94 35) 1.83) 1.1 451] 23.54) .44 25. 53) 2. 57 
Leather: is 

Sea 5, 530 = i 7. sae 187} 11. . 2 11. 81) 1.60 

| ee SE bow 11, 521 3 -0OO} .52 19} .55 41 948) 27.43] .43 28. 07) 1.36 

We cit dionn <i 14, 192) 4 .09} . 56 37 o07|. Lil 842) 19. 7 . 30 20. 75) 1.97 
Machine tools: ‘al 

WS 9, 303 3} . 11) 2.64 if. .o4 623} 22. . 25 22. 97! 1.21 

; RSS 12, 207 3 .08} .49 28) . 76 . 70 780} 21. 34 22. 14) 1.53 

A 15, 406 7 15) .91 51; 1.10 91 971) 20.97} .42 22. 22) 2. 24 
Paper and pulp: t 

RRS Sipe 16, 770) 7 14] .83 36 Py . 83} 1, 562) 31.05) .51 31.91) 2.17 

| See 26, 074 18 23) 1. 38 126; 1.61) 1.62} 2,224) 28.43) .60) 30. 27| 3. 60 

PU sc scien nde 26, 822 13 16] .97 160} 1.98} 2.12) 2,307) 28.61) .59 30. 75) 3. 68 
Petroleum refining: 

os _S Sao a, KE re 3 99; 8.72] .20 9.25; .52 

ag htt eae aE 19, 951 25 . 42) 2.51 67! 1.12} 1.12) 1,979) 33.04) .52 34. 58} 4.15 
p re 24, $18 25 . 34] 2.01 58 78 . 54) +1,443) 19.34) .45 20. 46) 3.00 
ottery 

ae 3, 946 1 08} .51 2 -17 . 36 142} 12.00) .25 12. 26) 1.12 

, i ED 6, 053 2 -1)) .66 6 . 33 -18 229| 12.61) .17 13. 05) 1. 01 

rs ietiiicinnni 7, 449 3 .13) .81 7 31 - 46 299] 13.40) .26 13. 84] 1. 53 
Shipbuilding steel: ie | 

BS cs acne BRR TR So 2.89} 1. 123] 55.03) . 96 55. 92} 2. 88 

eS 6, 011 5 28] 1. 66 36) 2. 00) 2. 58) 798| 44.25, .76 46. 53} 5. 00 

ST 8, 361 3 i> 43} 1.72) 1.37 418 16. 68 - 48 18. 52] 2. 57 
Slaughtering and 

meat packing: 

— aaa 19, 809 8 18 6.81 93} 1.56) 1 2, 935} 49.39) .66) 3, 036) 51. 08) 2.97 

SSP 36, 222 15 - 14) .83 136; 1.25) 1 3, 810) 35.05) . 54) 3, 961) 36.44) 2. 37 

| ee 49, 383 18} .12) .72 218 1.46] 1 5, 587| 37.43) .62 hes 39. 01) 2.63 
Stamped and en- ’ : 

ware: 

a , en eRe: Lees 25} 2.93) 2.1 175} 20.48) .22 200} 23.41) 2.32 
ES Cc neess 6, 260) 2 11 64 34, 1.81) 1.1 234| 12.46) .29 270) 14. 38} 2.03 
a. “one 7, 878 2 08} .51 54} C2. 1. 669) 28.30) .41 725 30. 66} 2. 21 
Steam fittings, ap- ' 

paratus and sup- 
Plies: 

Pies .S56u-. 2 SR See eae » Ree one 966) 54.60) .57 973) 55. 00) 1.34 

— 19,3961 2) 0a) 211 +27} 46] 27) 1,630 28-01 +36) 1,850] 2850} 84 

ee 14, 507 4% - 55 63] 1.45) 1.33 9101 20. é 977) 22. 44| 2. 28 





1 The record for Kansas, included here, covers 6 months only (July to December). 
1s, The record for Oklahoma, included here, omits fatal cases. 
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NUMBER OF ACCIDENTS AND ACCIDENT FREQUENCY AND SEVERITY R ATS Pop 
SPECIFIED INDUSTRIES IN 1926, 1927, AND 1928—Continued ae 


[Where no figures are shown no accidents were reported. California reported no temporary ¢j; 
Frequency rates are based on 1,000,000 hours’ exposure; severity rates on 1,000 hours’ expos 
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Fre- | Se- Fre- | Se- Fre- | Se- I 
workers ium Wer [ber off N20 ver- | NM | cron. ver! Der of [4 
| cy ity cy ity cy ity aoe c ty 
| CASES | rate | rate | “2968 rate | rate | “*S°S | rate | rate| Cases | rate ratg 
! i 
Accidents for States reporting all disabilities extending beyond day 0} injury td, 
| | a 
Stoves: 
See pe ES Se 21, 1.60, 1.93} 532) 40.50) 0.621 5531 40 1 ; 
OE 7, 515) 1) 0. 04) 0. 27 25; 1.11] 1.04! 1, 002} 44. 44 - 62) 1, 028) 45.5 143 
_. eee: 9, 653! | +10) -62) 36) 1.24.84)" 9621 33.191 “49] 1’ on 34. 144 
Structural-iron 
work: 
eee esi 1, 737 12) 2.30/13. 82) 12; 2.30' 3.78 358) 68.70) 1. 32 382) 73. 30): 
| } 8, 862 23 - 87] 5. 20 20 . 75) -51; 1, 046) 39. 43 -61) 1, 089) 41. 04) « 2 
A ee 10, 315 15 - 48) 2.91 65; 2.10) 1.80 1, 607] 51.91] 1.01 1, 687] 54.44) 5 75 
Wood industries: | 
Furniture— 
_ . SSCS _ Se eee 60' 1.71f 1.44 795} 22.60 .53 855) 24.3 7 
2 ee i Soe 5 08) .46 124; 1.88} 1.43 1, 296) 19. 7 - 30) 1, 425) 21. 6; yay 
|. See | 26, 185 8 .10' .61 Ill} 1.4) 1.05 1, 261) 16. 01 - 29) 1,380) 17. 52 5 
Planing mills— | 
. Se 5, 242 3 - 19} 1.14 47| 2. 2. 15 467| 29 . 65 517} 32. 8% \ 
os 9, 416 9 - 32} 1.91 im 2 2. 64 22.44) . 57 715} 25. 31 
— aes 12, 327 6 - 16) .97 127} 3. 2. 58 31. 56) . 72 1, 302) 35.1 
Other— 
ST H 302) 1 94) 5, 33) 2.07] 3.28 63. 62) 1.5 1, 060) 66.63.10 5) 
—::... 13, 631| 3.23) 130] 3.19] 3.74 58. 46| 1.25] 2° 538 62.19 « 
ne 3 72 =. 631 3 3.34] 3. 49. 18) 1.05] 6,040) 53.15, § 4; 
Woolen goods: | 
eae 7, 757) lL} (8) ‘ . 01 - 06) 10.84) .30 256] 11.01 
_ Sonnets | 15, 796 1) -02 £13, = 10) 2} 217] ggal og, 37). 15 9.60 45 
| Says 22, 258) Beis. =. ———a meena 23 . 35 . 29) 11. a -19 768} 11.53 is 
All industry | | | 
ou 
a. 283, 1 co Ree besa teld REP ee ee A -| 24, 951 
— | 608,247; 250)" ~7|7"7= YS ictagta 43, 037) .- = |7- >>") 454 
a, CRE rS | — ARR Mes SST HZae RE RET ; EE Nay 54, 814 
| 
arene ee ee te Se — 





































































































Brick: 1927._______ 163 . od ate Bo ay Bs oy 61. 51 
Flour: 1927___._____ 201 (5) |... SS Rakes GRE See 21) 34. 90; 
Foundry and ma- 

0 prod- 

4 192). “aa eS ee ee 47] 71.19 47 
Furniture: 1927____ 62) ° deleviiabs faeces Ne REDE I} 5.34 
Glass: 1927... __ gS OE Bis BR BA eon 17} 8. 64 
Lumber—sawmills:| 

nee ee ae i. a SS 58) 17.51) 1 
Petroleum refining: H 
. = SEA = ‘tise iy GL Se MEN SP 119} 22,29) » 
laugh ap | 
meat packi 
OS ee semi 1, ul OF Sasa 60} 17. 54) 
Structural - iron | 
work: 1927_..____ 117| Se srs ie SER Tre ; 15) 42, 74) 

All industry | 
groups 
Was... 2 ae oN DL Se Se aa 

1 The record for Kansas, included hera, covers 6 mon 
sian eee a Oklahoma, 

Pe Data for carriages and wagons industry group, which has since been discontinued, are included i. 
‘Fatal cases are not reported. 
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— CIDENTS AND ACCIDENT FREQUENCY AND SEVERITY RATES FOR 
NUMBER OF ACCID ey GIFIED INDUSTRIES IN’ 1926, 1927, AND 1928—Continued 


there Tit are shown no accidents were reported. California reported no temporary disabilities. 
[whe r 10 sae are based on 1,000,000 hours’ exposure; severity rates on 1,000 hours’ exposure] 



































= — l 
| Permanent disa- | Temporary disa- 
Full- : | 
stry and year, year st te - - F 8 Fre- | Se- 
_ ee | workers |Num- oh . esl um oa han “ fod bos Num- ona ver- 
ber of ny ity ber of "7 ity | ber of | Tey ity | Der of} "cy | ity 
cases | rate | rate | ©5°S| rate | rate | “°° | rate | rate| “5° | rate | rate 
Accidents for State reporting only disabilities extending beyond 3 days—Maryland 
1928 | | | 
smobile tires... 106, ~—.2,-«0.32, 1.90, —.1|_:«. 16, 0.12 ~—:144| 22.801 0.47] 147, 23. 28] 2.49 
Anton yf ee tee a Redes: BEER Bape Gow 18| 10.19 .17/ 18] 10.19] 17 
etek. o cadakod RBG Rar ae Ree: See 29} 33.31) 1.57) 29) 83. 31) 1.57 
Chem tetllicssua 2, 038 3) - 49) RS Rae: tsi 75| 12.27} .61 78) 12.76) 3.55 
Cotton goods sie iielabcenidy 1, 072 sonece ee " 1 .3l - 08 44 13. 68) - 51 4 13. 99 - 60 
Electrical goods.-_. 1, 004 SS eee eee 5 1, 52 - 46 43) 13. 10) . 39 48 14. 62 . 85 
Fertilizers. ....---- _,, ee GAS SSS RAS: Peper om orey 61} 25.71) 1.01 61] 25.71) 1.01 
Peer... ce Rg MDE I RS Nae 14| 18. 64) 1.11 14] 18. 64] 1.11 
Foundry and a 
pot Bn 4 
ee oS Bee Wee 2 ee ere See Oe 30| 30.87] 1.02] 30, 30.87] 1.02 
am. SRS RRR IRAE, 3} 1.15] 1.88} 581 2221\ .741 6 1|_ 23.36] 2.62 
Leathe? ..aisiuseceed (GSE GS CRE! ee Eee: MS eel 6| 4.66) .20 6| 4.66) .20 
Paper and pulp....| 1, 214 1] .27| 1.65 i} .27) .08) 54| 14.82} .49 56| 15. 36] 2. 22 
shipbuilding. - A ES es Wee Se Meee 35) 13.27) . 53 35) 13.27) . 58 
Slaughtering an 
eo ae... See nee Weep apaperen 1) .49)) «215 134) 65. 06) 1. 51 135) 65.55} 1. 66 
Stamped and en- 
ameled ware.-. -- RC Ee: Ae SESE S Saye eS: 35) 17.01) .78 35) 17.01) .78 
Steam gp ap- 
aratus, and sup- 
eg itl Seas BERT ER 1] .54) .16 —«56| 30.27] 64] 57] 30.81] .80 
StOVOS.. ...csaswnainat< RTT ES Sees 2; 1.39) .42 26; 18.13) . 58 28, 19. 52) 1.00 
Structural-iron 3 
WOOP soe eee: ere. 2 13—C«C«O® 36} 23.75) . 53 38) 25.07| .93 
Wood industries: 
Furniture... _- eas BGS Seer 2} 1.01] 1.66, 40} 20.10, .60, 42) 21.11] 2.26 
Planing mills__ RA Re Ba y 1.61, .72 32} 25.72) . 67 34) 27. 33) 1.39 
Woolen goods._.... SRR Marlee rare AE" OS ee a ee 17; 16.21) .51 17| 16.21) .51 
All industry 
groups..... 16, 348 Ge .&%.& oe ee 987) 20.12) .63) 1,014) 20.67) 1.64 






































Accidents for States reporting only disabilities extending beyond 1 week 















































Agricultural im- 
plements: 
Tee 9, 881 3| 0.10) 0.61) 54] 1.82] 1.55) 499] 16.831 0.43] 556] 18. 75] 2.59 
To faa 8, 931 1} .04} .22) 46] 1.72 1.51] 34711295] .29] 394] 14.71] 2.02 
To ane 3, 367 2.191 1.19} 10) .99] .42) 191) 1891] .48| 203] 20.09) 2.09 
Automobiles: i 
Tete a 213,978 491 .08| .46| 876] 1.36] 1.08] 5,595! 8.72) .27| 6,520) 10.16) 1.81 
ee. 179,064 61; .11| .68| 649} 1.21] .90| 4,491] 836] .22| 5,201] 9.68] 1.80 
1928___........| 230,763} 49] .07| .41] 872} 1.21/ .87| 5,117] 7.11] .18| 6,038] 8.39] 1.46 
Automobile tires: 
Wie. 4, 875 2.14) 82-23] 1.57] 1.16) 196] 13.80) .37| 22) 15. 11) 2.35 
2 ane Bras IR, Sth 7| .63) =. 85 70| 6.31| .16 77| 6.94) 1.01 
1 a PMs idesebiaiion ake cdwe 14} 1.49] .86) 102! 10. 32} 116] 12.31) 1.18 
Boots and shoes: 
Tea 25, 942 4 .05| .31/ 61| .78| .53| 449] 5.77] .20) 514] 6.60) 1.04 
a. "x, Raecnbias Pah elie 17| .841 .62; 131) 648] .15] 148] 7.32) .77 
Briel Be a SSS alee, Set a. 16, 2 . 05 21| 3.33] .87 
TICK: 
Se 8, 1] .04} 25] 38] 1.58] 234) 435) 18 13} .48) 474) 19. 75] 3.07 
Meee 6, 1} .05| .31; 23] 1.19] 1.38] - 263] 13.64 287| 14.88] 1.09 
<a Ss oe Bea 12} 1.58} 3.60} 117] 15.42) .36) 129] 17. 00] 3.96 
Carpets: 
Ws 8, 704, 1) .04) .23] 20] .77) .61/ 143] 5.48] .28] 164] 6.29] 1.12 
To aaa Ty Bee, Bow 3} 1.08 1.37 28] 10.11, .21 31] 11.19] 1.58 
) ge OER AMPS SR 1] .24) .07 21 5. 12) 12 22} 5.36) .19 
Chemicals: 
a 11, 523 6} .17/) 1.04} 46) 1.33] 1.71) 382] 11.05] .44] 434] 12.55] 3.19 
Wes a 8, 804 - 2.73) 55 ‘3 1.84} 387] 14.65) .42| 454] 17.18] 4.99 
Mie. a 6, 491 3] .15} .92| 22) 1.13] 1.61] 160} 821) .21] 185] 9.49] 2.74 
’ 


| 
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[Where no figures are shown no accidents were reported. California reported no temporary <i; idiliti 




























































































Frequency rates are based on 1,000,000 hours’ exposure; severity rates on 1,000 hours’ €XPosure] = 
Death Permanent disa- | Temporary disa- —_ _ 
. bility bility Pota 
-_ ., Full- - een | a 
ndustry anc yeal year 
workers |Num-| Fre | Se Injym.| Fre- | Se- | um.| Fre- | Se | num.| Fre- se 
ber of| TCD) Ver | her of| TEN) Ver | hor of | WEN Ver) Hor of | Wuen- ver. 
cy | ity cases | CY ity eases cy | ity cases | °Y | ity 
rate | rate rate | rate rate | rate rate rate 
| Accidents for States reporting only disabilities extending beyond 1 week—( 011 ued 
{ | | a ae 
Cotton goods: 
i | 24, 360 1) 0.01) 0.08 35) 0.48) 0.31 350} 4. 79} 0. 13) 386) 5.28 0,59 
eS | 32,389) 7.0% 4.48 55} .57| .49 48} 4.98) .12) 546] 5.62 1.04 
ae eee Cees eae 22} 2.12) 4.15 2 2.31; .07) 46) 4.43 4.9 
Electrical machin- | 4 
ery: 
aS ae | 386,106 5} 46.05) .28 188 1.74 1.74 997; 9.20) .49) 1,190) 10.99 25) 
See | 18,984 1 02) -1l 64) 1 12) 1. 09 368) 6.46) .16 433] 7.60. 1. 3¢ 
a 15, 068 3} «=~. 07} ~. 40) 74| 1.64) 1.76 284; 6.28) .15 361] 7.90 2.3) 
Fertilizers: 
1 eee | 1, 087 1 - 31} 1.84 61) 2.45 14.11) .45 49} 15.03 4.74 
_ _ SaaS 2, 764 4 .48) 2.89 23] 2.77) 2.94 167} 20.14] .51 194] 23.40 6,34 
FI | eae 511 1 - 65) 3. 91 6} 3.91) 6.45 22; 14.34) . 55 29] 18. 40 10, 9) 
our: | 
eer | RSE Se AOE 11} 1.80| 1.91 103; 16.81] .74 114] 18.41 2.62 
es 953; i) .03} .27;} 3] +.14 .05| 43} 1.96 .05] 47] 2 1s 
_ Sai 1, 014, 33] 1. 97 1} .33| .30 49] 16.12) .41 51] 16.78 2.77 
Foundry and ma- 
chine-shop prod- 
F ucts: | , 
: ETE Re: 44, 932) 29 . 22] 1.29 418} 3.10) 2.65) 2,845) 21.11) .73| 3,292) 24.43 4.67 
e ES: 27, 295 8 6.10) .59| 246; 3.00) 2.78) 1,569] 19.16) .49) 1,823) 22 24 3, x5 
Bs al A eae ed = < «at 167} 2.44) 2.44) 1,272) 18.57] .47) 1,441! 21.04 3.09 
i ass: 
3 ee Cf ES TR EE 9} 1.16) 1.83 64) 8.24) . 21 73] 9.40 2.04 
* ee 2, 397 1 13] .& 6; .83} .92 70; 9.74 24 77] 10.70. 1.99 
‘ ; Hardware , 
% NET alsa acaccndl eee See eee 35; 3.86) 2.08 86; 9.48) .28 121} 13.34 2.36 
; BSD: _ RE Re 36] 3.35) 3. 26 86] 7.99} .20 122) 11.34. 3. 46 
Fe: eS 1, 267 1; . 26) 158 11} 2.89) 1.38 36} 9.47) .19 48] 12.62 3.15 
BB Leather: 
S| NAR 9, 775 -O7} .41 1,98} 1.92) 406) 13.85) .57) 466] 15.90 2.% 
ae RSE 8, 181 i} .04) .24 1.71| 1.97] 227) 9.25) .21] 2701 11. 242 
ei ere 4, 358) lj .08} .46 1.38) 1.34 77| 5.89} .14 96) 7.35 1.94 
Machine tools: - 
SE ee 5, 1 06) .35 2.84) 2.63 252} 14.91) . 51 301) 17.81 3.49 
EES 3, 793 . 18) 1.05 2. 1.70 130} 11.42) .27 155} 13, 62 3. 02 
SNS < sneen coud | Ee SO Meee 1, 1. 27 76| 10.64) .24 89] 12.46 1.5] 
Paper and pulp . 
eS 17, 1 - 23) 1.36 2.38) 2 1, 263) 23.85) .77| 1,401) 26.46 4.73 
eS 8, 1 - 39} 2.32 a 386} 14.91] .40) 425] 16.42 3.44 
8, 434 - 20) 1.1 91) .4 236} 11. 34, 314) 12.41 2.02 
Petroleum refining 
itn itso 13, - 23] 1. 35) 2. 3. 293] 7.33) .27 394) 9.86 4.62 
_ Aaa 9, 5 i al 2. 2. 89 140| 4.87) .12 210} 7.30 3.22 
ee Z, , oo - 29) 3 5. 16 62| 2.95) .08 144) 6.86, 5.53 
Pottery: 
RN cickidtetenendsaicka 3, ee - 51 ‘ is 1 11.14] .34 141} 11. 90 i 
1927 ........... 2, auld 68} .93} 100) 13.61) .40} = 105) 14. 28 1.38 
RES 2, 018} 99) 2.74 9.25) .21 62) 10. 24, 2.95 
Shipbuilding, steel 
ES 5,1 - 26) 1. 54 2. z% 187} 12.00, . 59) 223} 14.31 3. 58 
Pee 5,7 - 29) 1. 1. a 13.41) .40 265] 15.32! 2.85 
EEE 1, 493 - 89) 5.  % 3. 18.97] .64 101} 22. 54 9 
Slaughtering and 
meat packing: 
EES 25, ‘ ‘ 1.61] 1.57] 17.18] .39| 1,420) 18.88 2.52 
TT % 18 1, 2. 2. 55} 1, 2Q1/ 19.18) .40) 1,367) 21.84 4.00 
ee e -61 -O .37 1.21; .53 219) 22.22 |. 51 
Stamped and en- 
aimeled ware ‘ 
EE, Sricnstbeioane 10, 3 ‘ L 1. lL 5.88) .25 236) 7.71 1.92 
MF ei nce kaa 3, sae 1.51} . 64) 5.35) .09 82) 6.86 .59 
SM a | Deainia 2.03) 1. 63; 6.39) .14 831 8.42. 1.34 
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OF ACCIDENTS AND ACCIDENT FREQUENCY AND SEVERITY RATES FOR 
SPECIFIED INDUSTRIES IN 1926, 1927, AND 1928—Continued 


no figures are shown no accidents were reported. California reported no temporary disabilities. 
juency rates are based on 1,000,000 hours’ exposure; severity rates on 1,000 hours’ exposure] 








Full- 
year 
workers 


Per: nanent disa- 


Temporary disa- 


























Death bility bility Total 
. | ‘ 
Num, rca ver-fNUM| gun were | Nume| dies | Se |Num-| Ere | Se: 
cases a. & bn cases rate a cases iule bee canes sale hw 








Accidents for States reporting only disabilities extending beyond 1 week—Continued 
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Steam fittings, ap- 

paratus, and | ‘ 

supplies: 

4 5,813}  1| 0.06/ 0.34 481 2.75' 2.34! 380] 21.791 0.87| 429] 24.601 3.55 
“oe 10; .59} 32} 3.13) 3.15] -185] 18.08} . 42) 218) 21.31) 4.16 
 apmpespect SER ae Chee | 9} 2.74 1.55 44| 13.38) .33 53| 16. 12| 1.88 

Stoves: 

agi ee 3, 160 1) .11} .63, 12) 1.27) 1.16) 146] 15.40} .52) 159] 16. 78| 2.31 
apatites: 2, 079 1] .16) .95) 9} 1.42) 1.94! 60| 9.47) .23 70} 11.05) 3. 12 
- + Raeler seo SEs as Stowe 7| 2.74) 5.64 48| 18.82] .61 55| 21. 56| 6. 25 

Structural-iron 

work: 

nc ee eee 2,428} 7} .96| 5.77| 28] 3.84] 285) 215] 20.52| 1.17) 250) 34.32! 9. 79 
a. cn ee 2} .29) 1.76, 30) 4.40) 4.22) 286] 41.92] 1.02] 318] 46.61] 7.00 
+ Neen aGS: 1, 448 2} .46) 2.76, 19] 4.38) 3.30) 180} 41.45] 1.28] 201) 46. 29) 7.34 

Wood industries: 
Furniture— 
~~ ee 20, 745 3} .05) .20, 123] 1.98 1.72) 613) 9.85] .23] 739) 11.88) 2.24 
1927.......| 20,225 1} .02) .10 77| 1.27; .87| 469] 7.73) .18| 547] 9.02| 1.15 
i 13, 903 1} .02) .14 «=—53]_ «1.27; 1.00; 255) 6.12] .15) 309) 7.41) 1.29 
Planing mills— | | 
1926.....--| 8, 463 11} .43\ 2.60 78! 3.07) 3.62) 695] 27.37] 1.06] 784! 30.87 7.28 
eae 5, 215 3, .19' 1.15  47| 3.00' 2.78) 360) 23.01) .67| 410) 26.20 4.60 
“ eae 7m... RAS Sie 6| 1. “ om 55] 10.67| .30 61 eins 1.03 
Other— | 
1926. .....- 7, 121 9, a2 2.53} 34] 1.59) 1.63) — 867] 40.58] 1.37) — 910) 42.59) 5.53 
1927.....-.| 9,400} 16) .57| 3.40) 35} -:1..24) 1.21) 1, 052) 37/30) 1.16) 1, 103) 39.11) 5.77 
a... 6, 517 9 . 46) 2.7 16} .82) .53) 682] 34.85) 1.13] 707 36.13 4.42 
Woolen goods: | | | | | | 

eran oe......; ets ae | 3 1.34) 1.56] 75| 4.37) .20 98 5.71 1.76 
See ee CC |----- mise 18} .87) .94 67| 3.25) .08 85) 4.12 1.02 
WOR. cteeincad Ee che eae |-----| 19} 1.31] 1.64) = 42} 2.91). 08 61} 4.22! 1.72 

j | j j 
All industry | | | | 

groups: | 
~ eee 538, 836] 173|......|----. tS eee oe ee 21, 996). .... SER 
EE ER 415,871) 150)... ...|-.--- » Omi. ..... Rcetal ee ee 15, 460|_...-. esd 
_ 367,913} 87)-- wee | Cec. — of 1, 322) =e 

Accidents for State reporting only disabilities extending beyond 10 days—Virginia 

Boots and shoes: | | | | | 

i 1, 664)... Sere. S57 2) 0.40) 0.86 16| 3.20, 0.06 18} 3.60] 0.92 
Brick: 1926.__.__.- | eRe HE Hae 1} 1.25) .91 7| 8.75) .2 8| 10.00) 1.14 
Chemicals: 1926... 851 2} 0.77| 4.70, 9| 3.46, 7.28 78| 30. 00) 1. 08 89] 34. 23/13. 06 
Cotton goods: | 

PE 5, 999]...... FR ae | 10 .86| .87 77| 4.28] .13 87| 4.84] 1.00 
Fertilizers: 1926____ 517 4 2. 50\15. 48 a 39} 24.38] . 85 44| 27. 51/16. 52 
Flour: 1926... - See ee whet 1} 5.00, 2.57 4| 20.00} .96 5] 25. 00) 3. 53 
Foundry and ma- 
chine-shop prod- | 

ucts: 1926._...... 717 1, .45| 2.79) 6| 2.73) 4.65 80} 36.36) . 90) 87] 39. 54) 8.34 
Furniture: 1926____ Fa SEE Sa | 2.94) 1.34 14] 8.24) .27 19] 11. 18} 1.61 
Leather: 1926______ RR SARTRE GES SEA Semi oy ee 11| 36. 67) 1.30 11} 36. 67) 1.30 
Lumber— Planing | | 

mills: 1926.....-- 480 1, .71) 4.16 4, 2.86 3,22 30| 21.43) . 48) 35} 25. 00) 7. 86 
Lumber—Saw- | | | | 
mills: 1926_...... 3, 288 2 .201.21) 17; 1.72) 1.22 195] 19.70} .69| 214) 21.62) 3.12 
Paper and pulp: | | | 

ee HGR REECE: SA TES Sera Pe 14) 11.67} .33) 14] 11.67! .33 
Pottery: 1926...._. RI: REE DIRS: oF caemt, aed ems: 2} 4.00) .05 2} 4.00) .05 
Ship building, | | | | 
steel: 1926..._._- 4, 233 2 .16 .94 31) 244; 212, 112) 8.82} .22; 145) 11.42) 3.28 





‘Data for carriage and wagon industry group, which has since been discontinued, are included in this 
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SPECIFIED INDUSTRIES IN 1926, 1927, AND 1928—Continued TOR 
{Where no figures are shown no accidents were reported. California reported no temporary <i 
Frequency rates are based on 1,000,000 hours’ exposure; severity rates on 1,000 hours’ expos): 
Permanent disa- | Temporary disa- ; 
Death bility bility | 
Ind d moe | _ 
ndustry and year| year 
workers |Num-| Fre- | Se- |ym-| Fre-| Se- | ym-| Fre- | 8e- |x| Fre se 
ber of| THOM Vex. | ber of| WEN) Ver | her of | WED Ver | doe of Mien ver. 
cases | °Y ity cases| CY ity ey | ity pools . 
rate | rate rate | rate rate | rate | “S€S | , te 
' } 
Accidents for State reporting only disabilities extending beyond 10 days—Virginias (yp 
Slaughtering and | 
meat packing: 
eee ES SS Se SO Se KE ee See a Se 
Stoves: 1926. ._---- Nn CEES Sen RSE! SS ST 7) 35.00) . 62 7 62 
Structural-iron | 42 
work: 1926__.-_-- i cidechecopesheosse 1) 10.00; 23. 76 8} 80.00) 3. 45 9 OI 7.21 
Woolen goods: | 
anckcneenat ab ists ie we RARE apt REM Saree “Ray Se SOE SS 3} 2.30 06 3 { OF 
All industry | | | 
groups: 
Es 19, 2g - sates | Rees Re ae mee epacne Seeiae 797 _- 
| 
Accidents for State reporting only disabilities extending beyond 2 weeks— Alabama 
Cotton goods: | | | l ~ 
i SRE Es ie 0.28 0.29 62) 3.48 0.12 67) 3.76 0.41 
ETT REN SECIS SR -21 .06 66, 3.46) .12 70} 3.67) 118 
SSS ig MER SSRN SAREE 1li .44 8.32 111} 4.41) .14 122} 4.85 . 4 
Fertilizers: | | 
SIRS RISE ACR REE Gea at 3} 5.10} .28 315.10. 
Sele REET cg Sea: ERR Res a 5| 400 .11 6 4.50 2.03 
Foundry and m:- | 
chine-shop prod- | 
| Ee MRSS ERIE SI 95} .84 =: 102/ 16.19) .45) = 108, 17.14 1.4 
Sa 1, 1; 0.18) 1.06 1A £66 54} 9.53) .34 62) 10.95 2.06 
ES ee en SORES SES -70, 21; Sf 11.82} 38) 254) 122 
Shipbuilding,steel | 
ACS aE Te = OP Det Aree 2.67| 7.75 22) 29. . 92 24) 32.05 8.67 
a a, RN ROS } 76 223; 15) 11.44) 63) 16) 12.20.86 
Slaughtering and , . 
meat packing | 
ST GIES ag, | Snes Senate Beeieee Reece Sore Apr 1] 10.00} .15 1} 10.00.15 
BE ocnsisinineies RSS URE RE BE ER EAE 7.16, .27 4) 7.16 2 
ER | BERING: SET RSE jj LS& «£55 5. wal 4) 7. 72 
Wood industries: | 
wmills— 
ESA 2, 31 1 .14 .86 4 .58 43 48) 6.96, .14 53) 7.65, 1.48 
Me Sanaa 2, 1 1 1 8 1. 1. 37 78} 11. - 56 87) 13.20 2.85 
Other—1928____ 1,7 4 75) 4.5 8 1. 45 71} 13.38) . 49) 83) 15.¢ ff) 
All industry | | | | 
1938 Beans 10, || SRE STE RE SRS Ee Sa 229) 
igs it oss GE eR 8 | PSE RRR ES 250! _ - 
1928... 12, 638 Cin nditnsdies ERR RID RE, mo... ‘A 
Accidents for States reporting only fatalities and permanent disabilities ‘ 
Agricultural im- 
ER 1. ESAS SCE SaaS 5} 1.64 0.98 
SSE 3. {Se Soe See 6} 3.26 2.6 
Oe csiclastiicn a se "08! AI, SS SIE 1 . 8 
Automobiles: . 
eae ak 52} 1.8) 2.3 
Re: i RRR DETR BRIE 3} 1.¢ a 
ici sein ahr . RR UTR CO 3 7 9 




















* California for the 3 years and Pennsylvania for 1926. 
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NUMBER OF ACCIDENTS AND ACCIDENT FREQUENCY AND SEVERITY RATES FOR 
: SPECIFIED INDUSTRIES IN 1926, 1927, AND 1928—Continued 






























































[Where no figures are shown no accidents were reported. California'reported no temporary disabilities. 
Frequency rates are based on 1,000,000 hours’ exposure; severity rates on 1,000 hours’ exposure] 
. Permanent disa- | Temporary disa- 
Death bility bility Total 
Full- ~—- ) | 
Industry and year; year | Fre- | Se- |,, Fre- | Se- | 4; Fre- | Se- | 4; Fre- | Se- 
va ey! quen-| ver- chore quen-| ver- — of | duen-| ver- -iemoge quen-| ver- 
cases| °7. | *¥ leones| CY | ity | cy | ity | cases | CY | ity 
rate | rate rate | rate | rate | rate rate | rate 
Accidents for States reporting only fatalities and permanent disabilities—Ccntinued 
ma l | l l 
Automobile tires: | | 
IGE Ciekanea 4, 246 2} 0.16) 0. 94; i eS, ae eee Seen eee 14| 1.10) 1. 57 
OFF cteiittinakw nny 2, 165 ] ~18 .92 4) 62 SE Sickert See 5 77| 1.49 
SOME 2 eo 8) Se ee 1) 16 i eS See, ee 1 16} .20 
Boots and shoes: 
1008... csteabinees | Aas vies Rete See RE ee Se! MS ene eke 
Brick: | 
On i ete ns 6, 037 3 + 17 . 94 SE See amen 20; 1.11) 1.66 
hak cn 2, 567 2}. 26) 1. 56|-..._- aie Tak eqemicc SI age 2} . 26] 1.56 
tae nae 1, 537 2 . 43} 2. 60 2 .4 Re eee Ee 4 . 86) 2. 73 
Carpets: 1926-.----- See See Peers: 4 .55 pa oadaiiabinubeeses: 4 55). 41 
Chemicals: 
1926. ....------| 1, 166 1 . 20) 1.72 1 . 29 eS od a u 2 . 58) 1. 81 
| ae | 373 1 . 89) 5. 36 1 . 89 * ARR SEES Roe 2} 1.78) 5.81 
SS | SRR Se! NEE). Me aeek Ae ee Sere ee! Kee ease MON MeememeyS es Sees 
Cotton goods: 
18 ci... ue fe EE ae 3) _ Sa SA RE See 3 39} .20 
We Se ans 913 1 - 37} 2.19 1 37 = EE AO 2 2 74| 2.30 
Electrical machin- 
ery: 
IGG. cawheeecse 21, 146 4 . 06 -% 21 - 30 re CESARE Pease SONS 25 . 39) .60 
1G cukkes can « | ARSE EE EE APT MAME EE ye nee SUE ERNGR MRBIMERE, Pena aniA. 2 OOM CSTE 
|__| ARTE ne ASE SERENE (Seber | eS ee EO ee 2} 2.67} 2.00 
Fertilizers: 
TOI cienesa SR Sees ee, AE. Veneers Tee: (Rw eee: Mawes Reese s Vere SSE NP 
SR ETERS ES CR Sa EERORT ES DAUR Se. PERL) TRONS Hee Tenge, Mekcnceth RCO. | Beers 
$itenkeoe~s , ASE EL ON LN, Le RRM Aen sae, Coma ahr 0 enters ecw ebronme Peo = IRR ree 
Flour: 
Ms cana ee See Se oe Ee PeR AMR Megs, RES CEGPN To, MRC IR PE pene So "oie iene 
i eae GR BEE SPR: AR: Dilek Bea, Sarees ae eS RW SER ect jee im 
Foundry and ma- 
chine-shop prod- 
ucts: 
Miiidncaws 30, 483 17 19} 1.12 ES a ER CR SE 140} 1.54) 2.22 
ea ninco 2, 056 2 32) 1.95 14; 2. 27| RE See as 16} 2.59) 3. 87 
al ide itimea 2, 104 1 16} .95 2.0 — ESR eRe (ee 8} 1.27) 4.33 
ilass 
| CASES a reer 4, 833 4 . 28) 1. 66 14 97 hy, eee se SCR, erecta 18} 1.25) 2. 68 
Ri aa 653 1 . 51) 3. 06 1 51 NS FE iy STS es, UD 2} 1.02) 3. 21 
WO on 691 1 . 2 to ee En Maras See AR e en Neste Raah stoma nt 1 . 48) 2.89 
Hardware: 1926____ EERE SEP ee: eee 11} 1.57 | Ree, Seren p, Aes ne lij 1.57] .8 
Leather: 
i 4, 510 a os .@ 9) +. 67 RES Avge PED ane ll . 82) 1.41 
Miiehinicnae 554 1 . 61) 3. 61 3; 1.80 ce SR ee Cmeetee Saemecet 4) 2.41) 4.39 
i, 2 a , , ———— a 1 71 = MEARS WR eae 1  : | oe 
Machine tools: 1926. 196 1; 1.67/10. 18 i eee EE: Sea Ale, CR eae 2} 3.3410. 68 
Paper and pulp: | 
a 2, 501) 2 127) 1.58 ORR AR alae 6| . 80) 1.83 
Petroleum refining: 
[Se 6, 072) 12 . 66) 3. 95 9 49 ro, SPECS Ph ip Raed bs 21; 1.15) 4.17 
i Ce 3, 927 15} 1.27] 7. 64 30) Be ES eceeere Semone 45) 3.82) 9.08 
Wikia ceccee 3, 937 20; + 1. 69/10. 16 ae ) te teen, Rare Aneel 54) 4. 57/11. 87 
Pottery: | 
Sea RSE SREY Shae CaO PRE RE IES LIN rE RE: TI SS 
|. See 249 1; 1.34} 8.08 , ee |, Sen SSeS, As 3} 4.01) 9.10 
Wei... 943 1 - 35} 2.12 1 . 35 S| SE: SOR, eee 2 70} 2. 23 
Shipbuilding, steel: 
ae 3, 563 3; . 28! 1.68 SO aa EE Adana Glaa beatae ola: 15] 1.40) 2.16 
= ee e 2, 924 3 . 34) 2. 05 8 91 ‘i RR, Daphne ae 1li 1.25) 2. 51 
SO tie irises ue oes 1, 378 4 .97| 5.81 GO; 4.46): BR a ethieck. diese 10} 2.42) 6.40 
Slaughtering and 
Ineat packing: 
i 2 Fe ABRIER: TAGE Pea Sats Rae ARC Ree: AARC SNE fe RRM Se HER 
et RE 1, 424 2} .47) 281 ie” eer RE OUR aeat q se age 
Visit eae SRT MAS wT: Oe. EE oes ccnalocasdibiacss 57; .60 
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NUMBER OF ACCIDENTS AND ACCIDENT FREQUENCY AND SEVERITY RATE¢ FOR 
SPECIFIED INDUSTRIES IN 1926, 1927, AND 1928—Continued 


[Where no figures are shown no accidents were reported. California reported no temporary disab)i|i (jas 
Frequency rates are based on 1,009,000 hours’ exposure; severity rates on 1,000 hours’ exposure) 






























































Permanent disa- | Temporary disa- 
solemn bility bility Total 
ron ‘ Full- |- —_ 
ndustry and year} year | 
workers [Num-| Fre | Se |nrym_} Fre- | Se | um.| Fre- | 8 | xum.| Fre- se. 
ber off WEN) VEr-lher of| 1UED| ¥EE- | ber of |AWEM-| VEF-| der of UeN- er. 
y | ity 
cases | rate | rate | “S°5| rate | rate | °° | rate | rate | Se | rate rate 
Accidents for States reporting only fatalities and permanent disabilities—C ontin ij.) 
Stamped and | 
enameled ware: 
a gS OE Ee are Sr GRE IR cin head ow kel ewe 1} 0.33 2.31 
0 RERE Se RUNES SR VASES, SARE Sees SOA: SER SOMERS SS Te Seal Bh sme nl 
og, | EE Seen Sere Be gee | See! Sea) Seer 1} .76 1.23 
Steam fittings, ap- | 
paratus and sup- 
plies: 
ae... .... 2,173 1 15} .92 2 31 RSIS SETS es 3 . 46) 1.08 
RISE ES SEI SOS: es es Mei SOR, ee ie ae Sipe! ME ee ne 
De iniiediencea RWS Ware’ VeGiees Eis! RRS! Schepers SEE Ae a Ss 
Stoves: 
RES REE 821 1 40} 2. 43 1 eS ES ENT Se Pau 2 .80 2.73 
ee we | I a a sk £* See eee i S| 3. 58! 1.8 
Ns | RERES Raerancre! Sere 1; 1.04 = SO ees, 1} 104 l 
Structural-iron | 
wor 
SE 3, 374 4 E 2. 37 ae a ROA Die: Sens 25] 2.47) 3.45 
Fae 647 2; 1.08) 6.19 4, 2.06 EES ES BES ere 6} 3.09 7.17 
| SRR BR R See RY SAREE [Eee ae See Sere 1} 1.00 .30 
Wood industries | 
Furniture— 
a. ss wines 5 eee ae PRS: 12} 1.04 — GCS eee 12} 104 1.4 
eset 1, 108 1 30} 1. 81 Re Sar ee eee m7) 291 
ae | ea Eye pe SRA 3 . 95: Shien AEP Ts 3 95 666 
Planing mills— 
A SST BEE, satya 15) 1.65 ER: SERS cares 15} 1.65) .99 
aS 6, 371 10). 53] 3.13 / ge et) SSSR See 33} 1.73) 4. 23 
es 1, 363 7| 1.71/10. 27 eg OR RR ERs is 16} 3.9112. 80 
Other— 
Mess cee 13, 520) 27 67) 3.99 Bt a Sa See ere 115} 2.84 5.69 
ager 6, 958) 15 72) 4.31 a 2ay Lae......- » Es GE 62} 2.97) 5.67 
| See 8, 636 35; 1.35) 8. 11 SEL: SCE Es pce ecknscewslcokex 86} 3.32) 9. 49 
Woolen goods: L 
ee | ROA, Sea Se 6 49 RG EE ee ay Se 6 49) £66 
isda BRC RRE GERI BRENT MERE, OES “Cea ROME MUD Gea saben: Sika 
ORO Pieeeer: = =| SR, Be eae 1; 1.50) RE Saas ‘eee Ll} 1.50: .45 
All industry 
groups: 
1926 4_._.| 138, 763 ES FE EES SSSR Re IRR, Barer PG cace.!...-. 
EE 34, RSLS RES DRS CNEEORS SEES SERED, SS i > a 
1928......| 31,123 72 upg ee Matlaa RAT TRI RRR aR EH a.....|... 
Grand total, 
all indus- 
try groups: 
1926 4_...} 991, Picciee. Soe 7 Bseeaeh Aaa |__| Rene, OMe a a 
es 1, 075, SERS NEE” EE: CRANE fo Sa Sage een......|--. 
1928.__... 1, 138, 557| 477)...-.-j}-.-.- RE a Sees epee ac ne.|----- 
































es for carriages and wagons, industry group, which has since been discontinued, are included in this 
total. 


Accidents in the Oil Industry in Rumania, 1919 to 1928 


te following figures show, by results, the number of accidents 
in the oil industry, including wells and transportation of oil, 
during the decade of 1919 to 1928: ! 


1 Rumania. Institutul de Statistica Gonerala‘a Statului. Statistica Minieré a Rom@niei pe Anu! 192>. 
Bucharest, 1929, p. 266. 
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-UMBER OF ACCIDENTS IN THE OIL INDUSTRY IN RUMANIA, 1919 TO 928, BY 
_ YEAR AND RESULT 























‘in Accidents resulting in— 

Year 8 te ss | Total 

| Temporary } Permanent | 
disability | disability | Death 

1919... --2-eennecwnnne- ene nena w ee ene ne ne ene eee seeeeees 555 177 60 792 
1900... - = ---- - 22 - one nnn nnn nn nnn nnn nn nn nee e een n ene ee 519 239 235 993 
OD. ..cantbtuesdiersawnseseserestesersceveereenesmaney 787 81 59 927 
1GOD. _ _ _-naccdontincececcewesronestnocnssseensenesnseases 919 72 136 1, 127 
SB... nc gacebaowawh qcehyte se seta wees oaarndend sconni tied 937 109 64 1, 110 
1924 0 Ce EES OR SON RAR er neP ECE RE PERG EAE oes ern 1, 005 81 100 1, 186 
GLE ELE LLL EE EIST SRE RS a 1, 253 115 69 1, 437 
Bo eae all ath ahr sidigintiniis sees hetan snebtiod 1, 771 76 89 i, 
MRR TG MEL LES EE EERE EARS LT ANTS 1, 852 197 94 2, 143 
OD... ..sdidis eG iatede anata a airek nani tials 1, 550 65 86 1, 701 




















See Ss 


‘ie 
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WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 


Recent Compensation Reports 


‘act durin 





Illinois 


tow Department of Labor of the State of Illinois in its elevent) 
annual report, for the year endi 
cal tables showing the experience under the workmen’s compensatioy 


June 30, 1928, presents statisti- 


1927. The two tables following summarize the tables 


found in the report. Table 1 shows the compensation paid during the 
year, by extent of disability, industry, cause of accident, and location 


of injury: 


TABLE 1—AMOUNT OF COMPENSATION PAID FOR SPECIFIED DISABILITIES IN 1929, 
BY INDUSTRY GROUP, CAUSE OF ACCIDENT, AND LOCATION OF INJURY 

































































a lt Per- : Tem- | Tem- ee Not 
manen porary | porary is- | other. 
Item Death total total ial Wise 
dis- — dis- = — cla si 
ability | ability | ability | ability fied 
Industry group 
se gem and extractive industries...| $4,426 $510 | $24,134 $9, 600 $63 $597 | $2,767 
ining and quarrying.................- 215, 483 | 2,686 |1, 006,495 | 295,022 | 8,449 | 129, 604 | 23: 100 
Mangineenrias a es nian led 263,877 | 5,449 [2,118,524 | 835,183 | 7,803} 55,391 | 222, 744 
CR iitnnccnccatacennccesoones ue Sos 8, 631 1 OT ord at et sae 29, 188 | 244, 145 
Se weoccsccoccaccoaccocson| “BO ltecosces| 25408 1 BESR EL j§G® fae..--..-. 2, 126 
a seit | doo| Sere | dacs | Rost | Aa | 
Lincanidie ap oan deny 43, 337 
biti wncmedinntinonn seen 8g eee 38, 482 13, 582 ll oo 2,145 
sie minibensnsenn S| eee 22, 395 27, 595 41 50 | 4, 234 
Services, not otherwise classified. ____.._ 44, 561 110 | 136,022 95, 332 410 5, 367 | 1s, 060 
ustry, not otherwise classified ____.._ AS a 336 ESAS, Se 
, not reported__..............-. 3, 705 190 22, 302 DiPOE Sivdsinwiow. 380 1, 112 
SBE RD CEE 887, 775 | 24, 617 |6, 010, 097 |2, 028, 094 | 24, 675 | 240,059 | 84, 518 
Cause of accident - 
I iii cadinecapesecwcoiiiagesein 10 4,971 i | ee a m 
ERE SI tA Ie a 3, 750 8, 360 6256 [..-.....| 1,002! 10,827 
Working machines__................-..- 16, 563 |........| 985,202 | 82,445 | 1,634) 19,325 | 3-119 
Machines other than working-.-.-......|--..-.--- 750 | 35, 535 3,073 | 1,014 163 | 4,93 
oe. STEELE 41, 409 [........| 89,824 13,374 |-...-... 1,976 | 35, 044 
Steam or electric._.............-.--- 190,924 | 1,330] 543,182| 86,342| 263] 49,505 | 10271 
ESS ek ae eee a 108,541 | 9,484 | 263,475 | 130,866 395 7,131 | 37,303 
SALES! SS UNSER Bos Peplenge See man GRE 53,948 | 3,851 48, 761 10, 790 --| 10,496 | 14, £95 
bik Si aie aides asso thin abs 5 mite imines 41, 789 |........| 21,526 5, 1€6 30 068 | 10, 116 
Fire or hot substances --._--..........-..- 33, 680 j....<... 58,998 | 88,823 57 | 8,264} 22, 558 
Po I: 164, 966 | 2,170 | 531, 267 one, O67 2,344} 19,350 | 214, 249 
8 or striking against objects__- gf Se 374, 337 244) 2,277 | 27,421 | 37.507 
Falling objects i cciiandh ib eichareelenanceaunsaadieadieral = 416 | 362,288 | 133,850; 3,966 | 19,282 | ‘), lis 
Saving ts nnn sion |e] aoe so | amas | Se | ake 
Hand tools................--------------| 21,954] 495 | 384,200] 74,425| 2304| 18,932] 1). 
Ridin dnnksavd ac ccacncesewssscdhheriaeas teins ot 26, 241 0 5 eae 972) — 633 
1 SRE EERE 12, 440{ 19,553 | 19, 258 18} 6,020) 7.520 
Poisonous or corrosive substances __._..- 14, 916 12, 747 16, 019 28 379 7, 072 
DD menial 2% BASE fininenian 105 | 6,692 
Flying not otherwise classified _|....._...|..-.....| 720 Bien nnden~---|-- a 
N I ices ak sapien dy ischslalintneiacinia 5, Re FI |) Se 552 ! 
Cause not determined. -................. 4,750 2, 615 <5 Sena 134 9 
EET 44, 241 5,002 | 382,790 | 105, 409 929 1, 029 
aE Na BS oS 887, 775 | 24, 617 |6, 010, 097 |2, 028, 094 | 24, 675 | 240, 059 | 8° 
66 [66] 
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TasLE 1.-AMOUNT OF COMPENSATION PAID FOR SPECIFIED DISABILITIES IN 1929, 
BY INDUSTRY GROUP, CAUSE OF ACCIDENT, AND LOCATION OF INJURY—Contd. 

















Per- Per- Tem- Tem- Not 
manent} manent | porary | porary Dis- other- 
Item Death | total partial total partial | figure- | wise 
dis- dis- dis- dis- ment | classi- 
ability | ability ability | ability fied 
Location of injury 
Head, general. wen ee ww ce ne we ee ee ee ee ee $161, 870 $5, 945 $86, 790 $60, 615 $1, 228 $32, 445 $133, 148 
Sve OF Gdidibaerkbecentnanctan<ssyese cnnnncccn) &0ee | R311 53,211 | 2,251] 19, 058 4, 616 
Fac G06 Mihdenessccevccsn gee nee oe 34,976 | 3,961 50, 350 32,543 | 1,288 | 89,717 | 66,121 
Trunk, general weet ere me meee me ee mewn 7, 350 were ne ee 8, 5&3 45, 573 lated (eteedietettettteeted 5, 412 
Torah... cst cud anniibnese +z sae 115, 990 75 | 199,130 | 305,526 | 5,062 |___..____ 226, 109 
A DdOMEE ciickskciceawbaencncsceececud eS eee: 38, 491 pase sO ic. 57, 778 
Hornlé.,...intiinkbidendd rckewence ne 17, 108 174 15, 901 73, 189 eee 964 
Upper extremities, general. .----._...--. See ts. .- 122, 673 26, 069 ee. 20, 986 
PC AREEEE 8 OE eT 10,304 | 2,135 | 575,876 | 193, 296 SES: 50, 247 
Wand ...iccsckienibatadiswinececcsceses 6, 880 |........| 267,316 | 108,052 | 1,225 | 40,535] 11,204 
Pingel, Gcdiiet ieee stdecccces oe 19, 265 906 |1, 617,554 | 274,870 | 2,757 | 58,302] 43,316 
Lower extremities, general. -_-......-...j.......--|---.---- 3, 487 2 SE Rae. 10, 392 
LOS... dkcsenie ME Adibueeawn<seccece 16, 125 440 | 585,401 | 226,991 Sf Be 75, 284 e 

Dr RS NTE Ea 28, 584 | 3,020] 577,715 | 370,475 | 1,909 j________- 26, 893 
Location not otherwise classified __-._____ 408,346 | 4,959} 397,519 | 183,271 | 5,191 |_________ 109, 758 
gE EO FER A Nc OO 887,775 | 24,617 |5, 010, 097 |2, 028, 004 | 24,675 | 240, 059 | 854, 318 


























Table 2 classifies the accidents, by age and sex of the injured, and 
by the extent of disability. 


TABLE 2.—NUMBER OF ACCIDENTS, BY AGE AND SEX OF THE INJURED, AND 
EXTENT OF DISABILITY, 1927 


ah hehe ed 5} 


i 
t 
































| 
Permanent; Permanent’ Temporary |Temporary Dis Not other- 
Death total dis- | partial dis-- total disa- | partial dis- —_ © | wise classi- 
ability ability bility ability fied 
Age 
Fe- Fe- Fe- Fe- Fe- Fe- Fe- 
Male} male} Male | maie| Male! male) Male | maie | Male! male! Male| male] Male! male 
14 years or under-__- St pens 2 1 18 RE, aOR SRE NS SII 
15 YORMRn chai wasn licen ss ET DEES, SRO eee 28 : 2 REESE, SIRE Miteciee Writes: SEEN HOG 
16 FOB ce dodennnes WP Ridaislnonechssecd i 21 es he 9| 4 i 
1] FORUR es keen F Aiineiinwnacamecaal 106 22 432 ke, SARE, Ts 34 2 2 1 
18 VORB hasan 3 1 | Se eee 160 35 701 98 - areca 33 Ne | 6 1 
19 FOURB A ctrcn cans | £ EES A Ae 194 25 864 lil eee 47 z 13 1 
20 FORM Sis a ss . © ae Ree Bee 197 | 20 900 ; 104 eae 51 4  , ee 
21 to 24 years...._._ | 3 4 1 {1,083 | 50 | 4,652 | 226 19 3 279 ll DE ficninm 
25 to 34 years._...__ 78 1 | 7 1 |2, 656 77 \10,800 | 441 58 2) 653 8} 235 6 
35 to 44 years__._._. KY 1 | pe 2,606 | 82) 9,400] 289 41 3] 618 3 | 286 2 
45 to 64 years__..... 90 1 | | Para 236 | 41) 8,521} 204 37 1} 438 2| 240 4 
65 years or over... i. Re Bie 179 2 744 10 Sy , eee SF Faseinn 
Age not reported_..| 18 PO 63 2 125 12 eRe 9 1 wis.... 
Tet... 349/ 5 | 24 | 2 |9,471 | 363 |37,391 |1,644] 1%] 9 /2,198| 48| 902] 15 
1 



































New Jersey 


Tue September, 1929, issue of the Industrial Bulletin, published 
by the New Jersey Department of Labor, contains several tables 
showing the compensation cases closed during 1928. The following 
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68 MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW 


table gives the number and cost of compensated accidents, by indus. 


try and extent of disability: 


TABLE 1.—-NUMBER AND COST OF COMPENSATED ACCIDENTS IN 1928, BY IND 
GROUP AND EXTENT OF DISABILITY 


USTRY 






































Extent of disability All cases 
Death or perma- Permanent T 
emporar 
Industry greap nent total partial porary 
Num- | 7°tal 
com pen- 
Total Total Total ber sati 
Num- Num- ewan 
Number! compen- compen- compen- 
sation | Der po ber pee 

P.O es Same na: 6 | $14,015 79 | $60, 222 361 | $20, 089 446 $94, 326 

Clerical and F wera saga serv- 
a oo pk pide 13| 40,387| 179} 111,366| 660| 34,933 

and grounds.--_-........-. 1 1 852 186, 686 

Construction (includes ship- 

SS 292 | 489, 218 /|1, 626 /1, 292,198 | 3,756 | 267,117 | 5,474 | 2, 048, 533 

Manufacturing. __-_........-.-- $105 | 522,447 |3, 345 |1, 726,758 | 8,167 | 392,253 | 11,617 | 2, 641, 45% 
Mining, metallurgy, and quar- 

ae a i ee Oe 413 85,472 | 233 112, 869 360 19, 855 606 21%, 196 

ilk insists dh drisinsiesihigiiines donicoseo ll 48,477 | 393 | 175,907 | 1,295 58, 669 | 1,699 283, 053 
Transportation and public 

REE AS a 284 429,845 | 873 | 545,274 | 2,689 | 159,683 | 3,646 | 1, 134, 802 

Miscellaneous occupations_ --_-_- 515 52,716 | 383 | 221,494 | 1, 242 73,214 | 1,640 347, 424 

hig eee. ¢ 339 |1, 682, 577 |7, 111 M4, 246, 088 18, 530 |1, 025, 813 | 25,980 | 6, 954, 47s 











1 Includes 2 cases of permanent total disability. 
2 Includes 5 cases of permanent total disability. 
3 Includes 4 cases of permanent total disability. 


4 Includes 3 cases of permanent total Cisability. 
5 Includes 1 case of permanent total disability. 
¢ Includes 20 cases of permanent total disability. 


Table 2 classifies the accidents by cause: 


TABLE 2.—NUMBER AND COST OF COMPENSATED ACCIDENTS IN 1928, BY CAUSE 






































Number of cases 
Extent of disability inte) com> 
Cause pensation 
Total | Death or Perme- Tem- 
perma- nen 
nent total] partial | POT@ry 

pS FLEETS SI SEBS SOREN RT IT eRe COE 3, 615 143 1, 741 1, 831 $1, 199, 059 
Boilers and steam pressure supessine ne a 39 5 7 27 29, 655 
Explosions, electricity, hot substances, and flames. 1, 29 58 154 1, 027 492, 342 
. eiline ee wai balag basal too lalate bili 4, 393 271 1, 217 38, 105 1, 696, 412 

not : 
ELLE ANE IT Ce es pe -| 1,980 233 606 | 1, 281 594, 378 
— and tools being we Weseresccontonete & = gy 2, ad s ? = 1, ey be 
on or striking aga EERE " , 057 
ables ST SERNA LEER ° segs si faders dh th ie te Gaines putea 2, 448 575 657 1, 716 964, 946 

Poisonous and corrosive substances and occupa- 
EEE ITEM eC oR Re 523 $17 70 436 217, 410 
I lise ccc itcactinnudkecoseboueilel 1, 321 16 312 993 295, 774 
REN ER EO See DNR AE a es ea 25, 980 6 339 7, 111 18, 530 6, 954, 475 

1 Includes 5 cases of permanent total disability. | ‘ Includes 1 case of t total disability. 
2 Includes 3 cases of permanent total disability. of 


3 Includes 2 cases of permanent total disability. 


5 Includes 4 cases of permanent total disability. 
6 Includes 20 cases of permanent total disability. 
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Table 3 shows the cases of injury caused by specified poisonous and 
corrosive substances and by occupational diseases: 


T ABLE 3.—-—NUMBER AND COST OF COMPENSATED CASES CAUSED BY POISONOUS AND 
CORROSIVE SUBSTANCES AND OCCUPATIONAL DISEASES, IN 1928, BY CAUSE 









































Number of cases 
Extent of disability Total 
~ com- 
— Death | | oe 
y ) tio 
Total | or per- od Tem- 3 
a nent ana 
nent | partial | T@FY 
Re as | | 
Poisonous substances | 

Arsenic..-----+-+---- Soisheh ahead Flea ie porter cnet ere -------- 2 -------~ -------- 2 $32 

All other (not otherwise classified, including gasoline fumes and | 

indefinite gases, poisonous substances in water or materials | 
endl io ca scoc—siece non RA NE EECA HE NILES 60 2 ee 46 | 64, 434 

Dyes and chemical preparations of same, etc. (handling ma- 
ariel). 4.< cdciesmgewnnes beeetedndmeawennnesenaenasensoceesecess & j......-- Loiskenie 4 370 
Iluminating gas (including coal gas) -............--.-------..- ae Jee 3 92 
Poison ivy and other plants. - - -- eile je pivai dosti benlbes wd DP bavaciniiveseecca 28 973 
Bente SRI ae Rakin nines nino sen neemcel es = > ree 1 1 6, 510 

Corrosive substances 
Acids (nitric, hydrochloric, sulphuric, carbolic, and picric) ---- 125 | { 17 107 | 35, 153 
SR aiitinianskn ss ccccncieeeqecnanecanimenss Eee i) 39 7, 399 
CORMIER FR aU a Uwe Se i save o ot ec de cc cens cuccccccs a 3 12 1, 428 
Lime barns... 52... KEE Re nea W ie crab oon canta cntenmeceasaenns ft SE 13 47 | 14,861 
I iid ois occ cucwne ewastewen od Renee 1 25 1, 074 
Occupational causes 

AMER ir ictabontdn = o00 nice nce ttnns ose. 2 ~ oceeccessentecanecens 5 1 4 2, 832 
pO RRS EEE Gs A ae Ck ORE Raa Reged An Gear 2 BeBe BEAR 2 206, 
oh blprnes nacarencccgnndesssnaoresnngeicred 8 ] 1 6 6, 730 
Came? |. 52 ek ce So aeet ous (3) ee 4} 3 3, 770 
Se egw ceases 2 eens ree 5 198 
ee ee eee eee he eye Sen 1 44 
Handling and preparing hides, furs, ete.____.._________- eo lad 1 B 1 22 
Heat and light (including heat from asphalt, not burns)________- ey HR aa SRO 3 77 
RTA In ta: a F 6, 68) 23,602 
Benzol, its homologues and derivatives. ..__.-..._..--.._____ tie 6 | 8 | 43,973 
Occupational activity (cellulitis, etc.)?.............---.-.-.._-- | ot eee 2 | 21 3, 630 
en tess sin dpe ne civnv tind ce euairng | 523 | 217! 70 | 436 | 217, 410 

| | 








1 Includes 1 case of permanent total disability. 
? Cellulitis cases due to cuts and bruises from falls or handling objects. 
3 Includes 2 cases of permanent total disability. 
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The cases involving penalty for illegal employment of minors \)n(¢; 
- apy of age, i. e., payment of double compensation, are sho 
able 4: 


n in 


TABLE 4.—NUMBER AND COST OF ACCIDENTS INVOLVING ILLEGAL EMPLOY \| ENT 
OF MINORS IN 1928, BY INDUSTRY GROUP AND CAUSE - 


fCases awarded double compensation] 










































































All cases Extent of disability ! 
Permanent partial Temporar: 
" Total com- 
Industry group or cause Number pensation REG | " 
Number pensation Number per 
: | Fe- Fe- Fe- Fe- Fe- | | Fe. 
Male hale Male male Male male Male male Male male Mal md 
Industry group | 
* 
Manufacturing..-..........-.--- 4 5) $428/$1, 203)...... es '$1, 130) 4 2 28) $73 
Transportation and public util- ; 
TAS ea ESE ie ARR orem ae |, RR, Eeiite! AES, ERR Oe 10 
» ahaa aie eR ene shee Rincon Se "| EP $1, 513).._..- ee 1 
Clerical and professional serv- 
sed — ~~ ep natal : pa . es 
EE in cieicanerciuchenel ° Mieagsat: : Cr ikedil . aesinedt ot BERieewcoku.-- = 
Miscellaneous occupations - - --- Ree eae Re ast San Toa Ree 22 
i 15} 6] 2,184 1,233, 4) ‘4/1,51311,100 11; 2} 671 
Cause | a 
pT ELL OAD ERODE 5, 4) 1,626) 1,171 2 3} 1, 294) 1,1 3 1 3324] 
Peer memene..........-.) 8}... 2G...... ee Re adits 149 
Objects and tools being handled _|__---- | RMS h...... Si caneas 1 
ser ing on or striking against | 
RSs Tee aan > | SE TIT SEER ORO UMaine SRP REE 32 
.. SE SeA SERIE Sac Fees Ginnws ee eee re a 13¢ 
LOREAL TEI = a hee —— a a 22 
SN a ee ane 15 6} 2, 184) 1, | 4 4| 1, 513) 1, 160; ll az 3 
1 No fatalities reported. 


Miners’ Phthisis in South Africa 


f bow problem of miners’ phthisis or silicosis in the gold mines «! 
South Africa has been so serious that it has been the subject «! 


- numerous legislative enactments, the latest of which was the act oi 


1925, consolidating the previous legislation and making certain adili- 
tional provisions for beneficiaries and their dependents. 

According to the report on miners’ phthisis in the 1929 issue of 1c 
Official Yearbook of South Africa,’ there were 1,553 miners of 11) 
average age of 48.4 years receiving ane for disability from 
miners’ phthisis on March 31, 1928. The amount of the allowan:- 
during hfe averaged £12 9s. 9d. ($60.77) per month for the incap::- 
tated miners, and additional allowances were paid for wives 1 
dependent children. Allowances were also being paid to 1,815 adi 
dependents of deceased miners and 3,279 minor children. On Mai 
31, 1927, a total of £9,113,313 ($44,349,938) had been paid to and |) 
respect of silicosis and tuberculosis cases under the miner’s phthisis 
acts since 1911. During the period April 12, 1911, to March 31, 1°)», 


1 Union of South Africa. Official Yearbook, 1927-28. Pretoria, 1929, pp. 233-246. 
[70] 
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a total of 14,356 persons had received awards for silicosis, tuberculosis, 
or silicosis and tuberculosis combined, 3,343 (or less than one-fourth) 
being in the anteprimary or earliest stage of silicosis. 

The following table shows the number of cases and percentage of 
deaths of miners who had received compensation for secondary sili- 
cosis or tuberculosis and silicosis, from August 1, 1912, to March 31, 
1928: 

NU MBER OF CASES, PER CENT OF DEATHS, AND AVERAGE AGE AT DEATH OF MIN- 


ERS SUFFERING FROM SECONDARY SILICOSIS OR SILICOSIS AND TUBERCULO- 
sig IN SOUTH AFRICA FROM AUGUST 1, 1912, TO MARCH 31, 1928 





















































Born in South Africa Born elsewhere 
ioe * be aa A Numbe A 
umber verage umber verage 
Number | Per cent Number | Per cent 
Ficiaries [of deaths | of deaths | 9° at | of bene- | of deaths | of deaths | 98° at 
1919-18 ct nals 419 219 52.3 43. 5 1, 213 819 67.5 46.6 
1013-9655 cnc Shwe 214 109 50. 9 42.8 923 614 66. 5 45.7 
1914-47 A sekeieed 102 52 51.0 41.6 409 303 74.1 44.8 
1915s sc ccki wees. 132 72 54.5 42.0 350 234 66. 9 43.3 
LONGAET 2 iain tite chen 57 55 95. 5 40. 1 260 226 86. 9 45.7 
1917-30. nob tieeowa 104 87 83. 7 42.6 304 251 82.6 45.9 
1919-98 56 eo oe iad 107 61 57.0 43. 1 304 226 74.3 46.6 
1010-9 co eo od 54 54 100. 0 44.6 142 142 100. 0 46. 6 
1990-98. So Seka 43 37 86. 1 43.9 93 82 88. 2 45.5 
7) ee See ete are 62 52 83.9 42.3 113 87 77.0 46.0 
1090 -T aa ee 7 60 85. 7 43.4 109 56 78.9 45.8 
1000-Sh. Bras oy 81 51 63. 0 43. 5 ill 81 73. 0 43. 2 
1D E ios ain tiga tines 137 62 45.3 43.2 165 97 58.8 46.3 
2 GENE aE SE RY 151 63 41.7 44.1 156 73 46.8 48. 2 
JS < atnar one Ore Oe 195 30 15. 4 40. 4 188 40 21.3 52.0 
IGSPGE..nccosoennn eta 167 7 4.2 48.7 163 8 4.9 55.9 
yi aeeemepreaptss 2, 095 1, 071 51.1 42.8 5, 003 3, 369 57.3 45. 6 
* 
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LABOR LAWS AND COURT DECISIONS 





Injunctive Powers of Court Invoked to Curb Small-Loans 
Business 


HE Supreme Court of Kansas in a recent decision (State ex 

rel. Smith, attorney general, et al. 1. McMahon et al., 280 Pa- 
cific Reporter, 906) held that a system by which usurious interest 
was exacted from laboring men was not only illegal but a “grievous 
antisocial iniquity.” 

The attorney general of the State of Kansas sought by court action 
to stamp out the business of usurers who prey upon the poorer classes 
of working people in the State exacting from them yearly rates of 
interest ranging from 240 per cent to 520 per cent. Accordingly, a 
petition was filed in the district court of Wyandotte County to sup- 
press the evil. Among the several allegations set forth in the petition | 
of the attorney general were the following: (1) That the usurers pur- 
posely selected poor and necessitous wage earners as their customers 
for the purpose of compelling them to renew their usurious loans 
from pay day to pay day, so that once obtained as customers they 
would, for a long period of time, be compelled to pay the exorbitant 
rates of interest; (2) that the borrowers were compelled to pay the 
high rate and forced to sign the pretended wage assignments for fear 
of losing their jobs; (3) that threatened garnishment disturbed the 
borrowers’ peace of mind and jeopardized their standing in the eyes 
of the employer, thereby depriving them of “‘rights to peacefully fol- 
low their respective lawtal occupations without annoyance or injury ”’: 
(4) that the loan business carried on in the State was “‘repugnant to 
good conscience and good morals and against public policy,” and the 
exaction of the excessive rate of interest was in direct violation of the 
provisions of the law of Kansas. 

The petition concluded by requesting that temporary and —- 
nent injunctions be camel restraining the usurers ‘“‘from loaning 
money in small sums to laboring men at rates of interest in excess of 
10 per cent per annum.” 

e lower court denied the petition and the State of Kansas, 
through the attorney general, appealed to the supreme court of the 
State. The contention of the loan agencies was that the exaction o! 
usurious interest was of no concern to third parties, even to the State 
itself, and that if any of the borrowers were aggrieved they had a 
plain and adequate remedy at law. 

The State statute (R. S. 41-102) provided in part that any person 
so contracting for a greater rate of interest than 10 per cent per 
annum shall forfeit all interest so contracted for in excess of such 10 
per cent. The attorney general maintained that the statute was 
annulled by the money lenders and made ineffective until invoked 
_ in some lawsuit. ‘The wage earner, the State maintained, due to his 
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condition “‘has no time to attend court nor means to employ a 
lawyer to invoke the defense to the usurer’s claim accorded by this 
statute.” ae 

: The State’s right to maintain the suii ‘vas upheld by the court, 
which stated that— 


The long-continued subjection of hundreds of indigent debtors to the usurious 
exactions of defendants by keeping them in fear of losing their jobs if they should 
have the temerity to assert the rights accorded them by the beneficent siatutes 
of this Commonwealth presents a situation which can not be tolerated, and one 
which quite justifies the institution of this litigation by the State itself. 


The court reviewed several cases in which it was held that the 
State had the right to initiate litigation over matters primarily of 
private concern but secondarily of far-reaching consequence to the 
public, and Judge Dawson in his opinion said: 

The courts are not helpiess to put a stop to such a nefarious business as that of 
which plaintiff complains when that business has reached the Mycong ne preva- 
lence it has attained in the principal industrial communities of the State. 

From the foundation of our Commonwealth it has been a matter of civic pride 
that one of this State’s primary concerns has been that the poor man shall have a 
fair chance to better his material condition. To that end we have made the 
family homestead immune to judicial process in invitum. The household goods 
of the family, the tools of the workman, and the needful agricultural chattels of 
the husbandman are generously exempted from execution sale. 


The court, continuing, said that precedents for the particular form 
of redress sought by the State of Kansas to suppress the evil were 
rare, but referred to a New Jersey case (State v. Martin, 77 N. J. 
Law, 652), in which it was held that although the taking of usurious 
interest was not a criminal offense in New Jersey, yet interest in 
excess of 6 per cent per annum was forbidden and a loan office where 
“the exaction of such usurious interest was systematically practiced 
was @& ey house, for the maintenance of which the usurer could 
be indicted and punished.”’ 

After reviewing the Kansas statute prohibiting usury, the court 
concluded, in part, as follows: 

It will thus be seen that the exaction of usurious interest has been denounced 
as unlawful and penalized by our legislature although it is not one of the specific 
offenses enumerated in our crimes act. It is not only illegal, but it is a grievous 
antisocial iniquity and, when its practice assumes the proportions and prevalence 
alleged by oe plaintiff, a court of equity should not hesitate to suppress 
it. 

The Kansas statute does prohibit usury and does prescribe penalties (civil 

nalties inuring to the debtor), and, the practice of usury being unlawful in this 
tate, upon sufficient aggravation it may be suppressed by injunction. 


The judgment of the district court was therefore reversed. 





it. _— 
=p o<oog 


Employer Held Liable in Death of Employee Repairing His Own 
Automobile 


TS oe pee Court of Nebraska in a recent decision (Lehmer v. 
City of North Bend, Supreme Court of Nebraska, October 22, 
1929) sustained a lower court decision awarding compensation to a 


widow of an employee who was asphyxiated while repairing his own 


automobile. 
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David G. Lehmer for a period of 25 years was employed by tip 
city of North Bend, Nebr., as marshal and street, water, and soo; 
commissioner, together with several other municipal employn)¢);. 
On the morning of March 31, 1928, he was found dead in his ey) pyc0 
From the facts in the case it appeared: — 


That on said 3lst day of March he was going to a neighboring town ‘) }; 


automobile to obtain some medicine for his wife who, at that time, was i'). He 


beta the same, returned, and after a short time, which he devoted 4() soy) 
ousehold duties which his wife was not able to perform, he went to the piraye 
for the purpose of taking his automobile therefrom and proceeding to mit 4) 
pe aaj rota concerning which his presence was necessary as an employee {); oj. 
of the departments heretofore specified. Shortly thereafter it was disco: ere 
that smoke was issuing from the garage and, upon investigation, he was {\\),( 
dead in the garage with all the evidence of his having been asphyxiated by ¢.:r\\y 
monoxide gas. he engine of the car was running; the lights were lit, thee. ¢, 
had been removed or turned back from the engine, and pliers were near a1 }):::\\, 
and the reasonable supposition was that in an effort to remedy some defect i), }\\; 
engine he had been overcome. 


His widow prosecuted her claim before the Compensation Com nis- 
sion of Nebraska, but compensation was denied her. She appeiled 
to the district court, which held her to be entitled to compensation 
from the city of North Bend at the rate of $15 a week for a period 
of 350 weeks from the date of her husband’s death. The city 
carried the case to the Supreme Court of Nebraska, assigning several 
errors as a cause for reversal of the decision of the district court, ihe 
chief of which was that Lehmer was not at the time engaged in thc 
business of his employer but was on his own place repairing the envine 
of his own automobile, that he had not been authorized to use his car 
in his daily work, that no contract for its use had ever been given by 
the city, and therefore the city was not liable under the compensation 
law of Nebraska. 

The Supreme Court of Nebraska, after reviewing the evidence in 
the case, held that it was clear that the employee had been using his 
car for the benefit of the city, and on the morning of his death had 
gone to the garage to get his car to perform a duty in line with /iis 
work. ‘The court said that: ‘‘It makes no difference, from our view 
of the authorities, whether it was an implied or expressed contra:t.”’ 

After reviewing several decisions adopted by the court in the Stiic 
of Nebraska and in other jurisdictions the court concluded that tlie 
cases were: 

Not only similar but it enuneiates a definite proposition that if the use «/ 4 
machine was for the benefit of the employer and it was used with the knowledge :::\(! 
consent of the veo meek even without any contract as to its use, and while usiig 
this instrumentality and by it he was injured, he was in his master’s busin -s 
and could recover. 

The supreme court also took occasion to remark in the course of ‘!\c 
opinion that in the type of.case under consideration the workmen + 
compensation statute should be liberally construed in favor of |! 
injured party. 

The judgment of the district court was therefore affirmed. 
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Progress Toward Federated Action by Consumers’ Cooperative 
Societies 


T the recent meeting of the board of directors of the cooperative 
league some interesting facts were brought out regarding the 


































progress Which has been made toward the federation of the local . 
consumers’ societies in the United States.! At the close of 1928 there 5 
were in affiliation with the central educational body 140 societies. is 
In addition there are three district leagues. The Northern States 
League has 88 affiliated societies (which have a combined member- 
ship of 50,000) and some 760 individual members. The Central 
States League has 14 societies and 170 individuals in membership, 
while the Eastern States League has 25 affiliated societies. If there 
is no district league in operation in a given region a local society may 
affiliate directly with the central league, but where a district ier 
has been formed the local society is expected to affiliate with it, 
becoming also a member of the central league through the medium of 
the district league. 

There was formerly a league for the State of Ohio, but this was a 
dissolved in 1926, since which time there has been no federated i 
action among the cooperatives of that State. At the recent executive 
board meeting mentioned above it was decided that the Ohio field ‘a 
should be taken over by the Central States League, which will create q 
a special Ohio department. The societies in the district were to hold ‘7 
a conference for this purpose in Cleveland on December 1. A 

Efforts are being made in Oregon and southern Washington to | 
form a district league there among the Finnish societies and those 
run by the local granges. | 

The question of a national wholesale society was discussed at the ie 
board meeting. There are now in existence four district wholesales Hi 
and one joint-buying organization. It was brought out that in 
some instances they are buying their merchandise from identical 
manufacturers, each wholesale having these goods packed under its © 4 
own label. The elimination of such duplication and the valuable 
research work that could be accomplished through a central whole- 
sale were discussed as were also the commercial activities such as q 
insurance and publishing of publicity matter which could thus be 
oa centrally. The directors agreed that central warehousing 
will not be possible ‘“‘for many years.” It wes finally decided that 
a conference for a more thorough discussion of this subject should be 
held in connection with the next cooperative congress, which will 
take place late in October, 1930, at Superior, Wis. 


1 Cooperation (New York), November, 1929, pp. 202, 203. 
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Program of the Credit Union Movement 


fo credit union movement has had a remarkable growth jp 
the United States during the past few years. To a large exten; 
this has been due to the activities of the Credit Union N ational 
Extension Bureau, at Boston. The work of the bureau and the pup. 
poses and aims of the cooperative credit movement are described jn 
an article by the secretary of the extension bureau in a recent jum. 
ber of the Review of International Cooperation.! 

As the article explains, the bureau was established and finance 
by Edward A. Filene, a merchant of Boston. The purposes of the 
organization are (1) to promote credit union legislation in every 
State whose population is large enough to warrant the effort: (°) 
to assist in organizing credit societies as soon as enabling legislation 
is secured; (3) to help the credit societies in the formation of State 
leagues; and (4) to aid, finally, in the formation of a national league 
when 15 State leagues have been formed. i 

Although the preliminary work has been financed by Mr. Filene. 
the plan has, from the first, been that the whole movement shall 
become self-sustaining. 

Until the past few years, laws authorizing the formation of credit 
unions were very few and not altogether satisfactory. Much edu- 
cational work has been carried on to acquaint the public and the 
legislators with the purposes of the cooperative credit movement. 
A “standard” law was formulated and introduced into the legisla- 
tures of many States, and its passage has been obtained in 32 States, 
which, according to the article, contain 80 per cent of the total 
population. Eight of these laws have been enacted since January 1, 
1929. 

It is hoped that by December 1, 1929, the work will have progressed 
far enough to concentrate attention upon the organization of State 
leagues, preliminary to the final step to a national organization. 

Most of the credit unions have been formed among groups which 
already had sonie common bond, such as employment in the same 
plant or membership in the same organization. Thus, some 40 socie- 
ties have been formed among the employees of the Rock Island lines, 
each of which serves the railroad employees at a given point, such as 
repair shop, terminal, etc. There are more than 200 such socicties 
in the Postal Service, and 60 or more among lodges of the Brotherhood 
of Railway Clerks. At least three credit unions have been formed 
within the membership of consumers’ cooperative societies (at Min- 
neapolis, Minn.., Rock. Mich., and-New York City). This, the writer 
explains, was done ‘‘with the thought in mind that the credit union 
will specialize in the credit problems of the members of the society, 
relieving the cooperative store of the problem of credit trading.” 

The report concludes as follows: 

The second thought which naturally presents itself in connection with «or 
societies has to do with our possible contribution at some time to a substantia! 
consumers’ cooperative movement in the United States. Each one of our socic- 
ties is developing from its own membership men and women skilled in the managc- 


ment of a cooperative credit society. Just how skilled they are may be indicat«! 
by the fact that our societies operate under the supervision of State banking (c- 





! Review of International Cooperation (London), September, 1929, pp. 341-344: ‘“‘The Cooperative 
Credit Movement in America,’’ by Roy F. Bergengren. 
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artments, as do commercial banks, and they have an exceptionally fine record 
for honest and efficient management. It has been my lot to organize many hun- 
dred cooperative credit societies, and to enjoy the process of developing men and 
women who have demonstrated latent capacity to manage a cooperative society 
despite the fact that their previous experience had been in such walks of life as 
had prevented them from having to do with the management of anything more 
important than the management of their individual earnings. Not only are we 
developing personnel, but we are already conscious of the fact that the greatest 

roblem with which we shall eventually be confronted will have to do with the 
utilization of savings in our cooperative groups in excess of what they need to carry 
on the credit side of their operations. While that problem does not press im- 
mediatelv, yet increasingly we have in our older and larger societies totals of 
savings of members not needed to take care of their credit problems. 





Cooperative Purchasing of Gasoline and Motor Oil in the 
United States 


N address delivered at the fifth annual session of the American 
Institute of Cooperation, held at Baton Rouge, La., in July, 
1929, dealt with the development of the cooperative oil movement 
in thiscountry.' Oil stations have been a feature of the cooperative 
movement only since 1921, but have had a rather remarkable de- 
velopment in the eight years since the first one was started. Accord- 
ing to the speaker, such stations are now found in Colorado, Illinois, 
Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, and the Dakotas, and 
he estimates the total number at some 400. 

East of the Mississippi the associations generally operate on a co- 
operative nonstock basis but farther west most of them issue capital 
stock. As in other types of cooperative societies, interest is paid on 
stock at a moderate rate, and the surplus earnings above reserves and 
depreciation are returned on patronage. 

he speaker estimated the cost of establishing a bulk station at 
about $1,500, the equipment including 2 or 3 twelve or fifteen thous- 
and gallon storage tanks on property with railroad sidetracks or lease, 
a pump for unloading tank cars, a warehouse (for storing oils, grease, 
etc., and providing office space), a tank truck, etc. Where aservice 
station is ateies the cost varies from $3,000 to $10,000 depending 
upon the value of the land and the type of station. In the opinion 
of the speaker, the society operating a bulk station should have capital 
of at least $5,000. 

The following five reasons are given for the rapid growth of coopera- 
tion in this field: : 

(1) Practically all farmers and a great many townspeople are 
consumers of petroleum products. 

(2) Only a small amount of capital is necessary. 

(3) Gasoline stations are easy to operate. It is pointed out that, 
compared with most other businesses in which cooperators have 
engaged, comparatively little skill or training is required for the 
operation of an oil station. Previous experience in that particular 
line is not absolutely necessary, though business experience of some 
sort is an asset. ‘‘The most important requirement * * * is 
that he be a thorough-going cooperator.”’ 





.| The Cooperative Marketing Journal (Memphis, Tenn.), September, 1929, pp. 126-130; ‘“The Coopera- 
tive Oil Movement,”” by Howard A. Cowden. 
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(4) There is a wide margin between wholesale and retail price. 
so that a cooperative organization with a sizeable membersh |) js j; 
a position to save its members a considerable percentage 0:) thei, 
purchases. The speaker emphasized that if a large propor ion of 
the consumers of the locality can not be secured as member, it j, 
inadvisable to start a station. ‘It can be generally stated ‘hat, 
company starting in business should be able to count on nit jeg 
than 15 gallons of gasoline or kerosene combined, for each dolla; 
of total assets, and approximately 45 gallons for each dollar 0! plant 
investment.”’ 

(5) The stations already in operation have had a remarkable sip. 
cess. ‘‘From the very beginning cooperative oil companies haye 
been uniformly successful. We do not know of a single failure.” 

One of the most successful companies is that of Greeley, Colo, 
which started in business in 1922 with 800 members and §$4.((\/) 
capital. The membership has increased to more than 1,400 and the 
capital to $14,000. The association has built up a surplus of $1()(),817, 
while it has returned in dividends the sum of $285,967. The diyi- 
dends returned for 1928 amounted to 26 per cent. ‘This is an out- 
standing example, and the record made by it can not be duplicated 
in many communities for the reason that the volume available is not 
sufficiently large. We find, however, that in any community where 
there is an average volume, a cooperative oil company can render a 
very vital service to its members.” 

rofits in one group of 19 companies averaged 11.7 per ceut of 
sales and in another group 11.6 per cent. 


Central Purchasing Agencies 


Durine the first few years each local association was buying its 
supplies independently. Lately, however, several central buving 
agencies have been formed, among which are the Illinois | arm 
mm esd Co., the Minnesota Cooperative Oil Co.,? and the Union 

Oo. ‘ ! 


The Union Oil Co. has an authorized capital of $100,000, with 
shares of $25 each, purchaseable by local associations and individual 
cooperators. Its board of directors includes representatives of the 
Missouri Farmers’ Association, the Farmers’ Union, and the Farmers’ 
Equity Union. The labor unions have also been asked to select a 
board member. : 

The company is endeavoring to develop a chain of cooperative 
associations, each of which will be a member of the central organiz:- 
tion but will retain its autonomy. “The principal features of the 
proeees of the Union Oil Co. are: (1) A uniform brand name owned 

y the cooperatives; (2) the handling of high quality, uniform 
merchandise; (3) cooperative advertising; (4) cooperative buying ©! 
merchandise; (5) cooperative buying of equipment; (6) organization 
of new companies; (7) development of a national chain of cooperative 
oil companies.” | 

A trade name and trade-mark have been adopted, and a distinc!!ve 
color scheme adopted for tanks, trucks, etc. 


* For a description of these two companies see Labor Review, March, 1928, pp. 93, 94. 
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Problems and Trends in Industrial Education, 1926 to 1928 


UTSTANDING developments in the field of industrial education 

in the United States in the biennium 1926-1928 are summarized 
in Bulletin, 1929, No. 21, of the Federal Bureau of Education,! from 
which report the following data are taken: 

1. In 1926-1928 the total number of different specific industrial 
courses which the public schools offered increased substantially. 
Moreover, a disposition is shown to go even farther along these lines 
to meet the requirements of industry and labor. 

2. There is an increasing tendency to consider vocational-industrial 
training as a cooperative — with industry—a work in which the 
parent, the school, and industry have a vital interest. School authori- 
ties are aware of the importance of securing the sympathetic coopera- 
tion of both employers and employees in the working out of vocational- 
industrial programs. 

3. A comparatively large development of the part-time program is 
shown for the two years under review, part-time work, particularly 
the Ro ra type, being considered a highly effective training 
method, 

4. In certain large municipalities vocational courses are being 
organized with reference to housing and administration, according 
to trades; that is, by the provision of separate trades schools, for 
example, an automobile trade school, a printing-trades school, etc. 
In other cities trade schools are being organized in which a variety of 
unit trades are housed and taught under the direction of one principal. 

5. An increase in compulsory part-time school attendance laws is 
reported, 31 States having passed legislation of this character. 

6. While there have been some studies in occupational levels, the 
information on this subject is meager. Emphasis is laid on the need 
for investigation to ascertain the occupational levels in the main 
occupational fields for the purpose of throwing light upon requirements 
for specific training and placement opportunities. 

7. Little or no progress has been made toward the solution of the 
problem as to the character and amount of training which should be 
made available for seriously retarded children.. Studies covering all 
of the principal occupational vocations should be undertaken in order 
to discover fields of employment for such children after they have had 


the required training. | 
8. Improvement is recorded for the biennium in housing facilities 
for all t of industrial work. In certain localities plans have been 


definitely formulated for the improvement of the housing facilities 
for part-time classes. 
| United States tofthe Interior. Bureau of Education. Bulletin, 1929, No.21. Industrial 


educa’ 1926-1928, by Maris M, Proffitt, specialist in industrial education in the United States, Wash- 
ington, Ii pp. 22-24, 
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9. There is a growing recognition that the supervision of courses in 
industrial arts calls for special qualifications and training. 

10. There is an increasing conviction that the junior collezes 
should give vocational terminal courses for certain positions in the 
intermediate industrial occupational levels. 

11. To secure a position as a teacher of industrial arts a person 
must meet higher requirements than formerly in academic and 
professional work and in practical training. 

12. More schools are using the general shop with its various actiyi- 
ties as a type of organization for offering instructions in the field of 
industrial arts in the junior high-school years. 

13. According to reports from over 200 representative school 
systems, the number of schools offering a course in occupations in- 
creased approximately 15 per cent in the biennium, 1926-1928. 

14. Young people are going into full-time employment at a later 
age. 
15. There is tendency toward an increase in the number of schools 
offering a course in home mechanics or some type of general mechanics 
courses. 

16. More girls are taking up work which will fit them to do more 
effectively the mechanical tasks in connection with home and leisure- 
time activities. Training is also demanded which will enable girls 
to operate and care for mechanical and electrical appliances for home 
and leisure uses. 

17. Model boat and airplane building projects are proving very 
popular in junior high schools. 

18. Instruction costs and the size of classes in shop courses in in- 
dustrial arts are subjects of study in various schools by persons who 
have an interest in the progress of such education. 

19. Teachers and supervisors in the industrial arts are taking an 
attitude of intelligent questioning and experimenting toward the 
use of tests for mechanical aptitudes. 

20. During the biennium industrial arts and vocational-industrial 
education teachers and supervisors showed a great deal of interest 
in organizing and in promoting the usefulness of local and regional 
professional-improvement clubs and associations and in the develop- 
ment of the various types of industrial education. 


——i-<--0-— 





Application of Psychology to Business and Industry 


T THE Ninth International Congress of Psychology, held in 
New Haven in September, 1929, Walter Van Dyke Bingham, of 

the Personnel Research Federation, New York, presented an appraisal! 
of industrial psychology in the United States in 1929. He reported 
that about 1 per cent of the association’s members are devoting their 
efforts, outside of universities, to the advancement of the application 
of psychology to business and industry. The greater part of the 
worth-while technopsychological work now under way in this country 
is being done by those who have entered this field by way of engineer- 
ing ig ths cas management. Others have taken up such work after 
advanced professional training in economics, sociology, physics, 
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physiology, medicine, or law. Their psychology has been acquired 
hy experience on the job and private study. eae re 

“There are, however, at least 60 psychologists in universities who 
give instruction in industrial psychology to undergraduates in engi- 
neering and the liberal arts courses. Certain of these university 
teachers also have outside contacts which furnish o portunities for 
research and service in near-by industries. The following univer- 
sities are listed in the paper as carrying on —— research of 
sionificance to industry: Boston, Chicago, Columbia, George Wash- 
ington, Harvard, Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota, New York, North- 
western, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Oregon, Stanford, and Yale. 

Both inside and outside the universities some psychologists are 
working to improve employment methods—a subject to which 
psychologists in the United States have given special attention. The 
United States Civil Service Commission’s research staff is “setting 
the pace” in this connection. The simplification of certain work in 
the postal service and the development of new types of examination 
for testing - cag ananey for that service are cited. With reference to 
progress in the development of psychological aids for selecting and 
placing workers, emphasis is laid on the need of confronting the fact 
that at present most executives do not consider the improvement of 
employment tests as a major problem in industry in the United 
States. Leaders in business are now more interested in such problems 
as the following: 


1. How can particular sorts of work be simplified—made less difficult, irri- 
tating, dangerous, or fatiguing? 

2. How can the workers best be trained to do their work most easily and well? 
3. How can tools and physical conditions be improved and adapted to physi- 
ological and sencliataaless requirements? " 


4. How can the real work interests of employees be determined so that the 
most potent incentives to good work may be used? 

5. How can management insure wholesome personal relationships of workmen 
and supervisors and the maximum of good will among its personnel? 


Among the recent experiments in applying psychology to industry 
the effort to determine the factors influencing variation of output in 
a manufacturing plant is cited. Almost every innovation made in 
this plant, such as the inauguration of rest | ight changing the basis 
of remuneration, etc., resulted in increased production. The factor 
which outweighed all others, however, was apparently the response of 
these girl employees to the active interest which the management 
manifested in them and their work. A study of individual differences 
in motormen in tke matter of liability to accident on the Boston street 
railways has led to developments and improvement by means of 
which accidents have been reduced over 35 per cent as compared 
with the previous 5-year average. Despite a number of recent 
striking but rather sporadic applications of psychology to industry 
which migh: be reported, it is acknowledged in the paper here sum- 
marized that only in a slight measure and in restricted fields is 
psychology assuming its responsibility as an aid to the improvement 
of management, labor conditions, and industrial relations. In closing 
the author recommends in brief: 


an age of machinery and of commerce. 


2. That to do this, psychologists must know the working world, outside the 
schools and the laboratory. 
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3. That there must be practical and effective organization to this end. Pic. 
ture, for instance, an American institute of industrial psychology, a natijja| 
center for practical psychological research in the science of work, an instit tio, 
serving employer and employed in the common interest, a place where \)\c 
young men who have already learned what the university laboratories teac|; ¢) 
find their interneship in technopsychology, in association with mature in) ¢st;. 
gators and experienced managers; an institute manned by psychologists wh. sce 
the great opportunity for molding the evolution of an industrial age j:, ih,» 
ga of sanity, of enduring satisfactions, and of good will among al! who 

r. 





>> 2a 
Workers’ Education in California in 1929 


‘a fifth year (1928-29) of workers’ education in California was 
reported Ro at the 1929 convention of the Federation of Lahr 
of that State, the activities being under the auspices of the joint ¢o- 
mittee on workers’ education representing the Federation and the 
extension division of the University of California.! 

Of the 13 activities reported upon, 3 were courses of eight sessions 
each given for Electrical Workers’ Local No. 18, of Los Angeles; 3 wore 
courses in the study of wages given, respectively, for Engineers’ Lowa! 
No. 72, of Los Angeles, Ornamental Plas.erers’ Local No. 640, of San 
Francisco, and Electrical Engineers’ Local No. 104, of Oakland; and 
1 was a course of six sessions, on the social wage policy of the American 
a of Labor, given for the Central Labor Council of Long 

each. 

Two summer schools were held, one lasting 10 days, at Neeley's 
Grove, on the Russian River, and the other, lasting 16 days, at Joy- 
woods, Bodega. 

Four week-end conferences were held, one of which dealt with the 
problems of poverty, the second with the social wage policy of thie 
American Federation of Labor, the third with unemployment, and the 
fourth with technological unemployment. 





Workers’ Education in re 


INCE 1924 the extension division of the University of Oklahoia 
has been cooperating with the wage earners of that State in tlie 
evelopment of a workers’ education program. The following bric! 
account of the progress of the movement is taken from the Septem)v, 
1929, issue of the American Federationist. In the first year of ths 
cooperation classes were formed in Enid, Miami, Shawnee, and other 
towns. Classes in foremanship, mechanical drafting, and other 
vocational subje ».s received special attention. The work institute 
in these different centers was afterwards turned over to the publi:- 
school authorities, the undertaking being su doe and supervise 
to some extent by the Oklahoma Board of Vocational Education. 
In 1927, plans for a closer ie prem with eee labor were 
ected. On the invitation of the Oklahoma City Central Lal.’ 
uncil, the dean of the university extension division offered, durin. 
the first semester of the year, a course in labor problems during t!i 
hour preceding the council’s weekly meeting, and during the 1- 


1 American Federation of Labor (California branch). ao tae of the thirtieth annual conventio', 
held at Long Beach, Calif., Sept. 23 to 27, 1929. pry Man p. 25. 
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mainder of the year the representative of the university’s public 
speaking department gave a course in. public speaking. According 
to the council’s officials, these courses stimulated to an unusual degree 
the activities of the organization. The numbers attending weekly 
meetings increased from 15 or 18 to 30 or 40, and the next year’s 
attendance was reported good. 

In 1928-29 the labor problems course was repeated; among those 
taking it were bricklayers, plumbers, and painters. Courses were 
also offered in social evolution and urban sociology. Upon the 
completion of the new labor temple, it is planned to expand these 
workers’ educational activities. The matter of appointing a com- 
mittee representing the wage earners has been discussed with the 
Oklahoma Federation of Labor, such committee to cooperate with 
the university in selecting the subjects for workers’ education courses. 
While this educational Yay ive is under the auspices of unionized 
labor, it is also proposed to interest the unorganized wage earners as 
well. For the present, the organization of workers’ education will 
be done by a member of the extension division’s staff. It is hoped, 
however, that later on trade-unionists will be able not only to con- 
tribute financially to this organization work but also to aid in selecting 
assistants for such task. As to meeting instruction costs, it has been 
the practice for the university to pay one-half of the instructor’s 
honorarium and for the study groups to pay the other half. 

Attention is called to the fact that the workers express a wish to 
study cultural subjects in sociology, ethics, philosophy, English, and 
certain other nonvocational fields. According to the dean of exten- 
sion, it is believed that there is a real opportunity in Oklahoma for 
service in providing for the desire on the part of wage-earning oe 
for participation in the larger intellectual and cultural life of the 
State. 





Movement for Education of the People in China 


Y MARCH, 1922, approximately 1,400 students had been re- 

cruited for a remarkable experiment in mass education in a small 
Province in central China, and 80 volunteer teachers had been se- 
cured. Less than 3 years later 150,000 persons from 12 to 50 years 
of age were studying in that Province alone, and early in 1929 the 
number of students had reached more than 4,000,000, according to 
Yu Chuen James Yen, a Yale graduate and the leader of this Chinese 
mass-education movement. The following brief history of the 
proce of the movement is taken from a recent article by Mr. 

en. 
Illiteracy in China 


A.rHouGH China had an elaborate educational system as far back 
as 2000 B. C. and gave paper and the printing press to the world, 
many millions, perhaps 50 per cent of the Chinese people, are illiterate. 
It is explained that this situation is due mainly to the existence of 
two distinct Chinese languages, in which the same characters are 





! Journal of Adult Education, New York, February, 1929, pp. 35-40: “Forward four million! The 


movement in New China,”” by Yu Chuen James Yen. 
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used—one a classical language and the other (known as Pai-Huz) the 
simple language of the common people. For 4,000 years all literature 
of China was written in the classical language. The use of this by 
nine-tenths of the people is impossible, as proficiency in it demands , 
lifetime of study. The difference between the classical language and 
Pai-Hua is said to be as great as that between Latin and modern 
English. Pai-Hua is used, the author estimates, by 80 per cent of 
400,000,000 people in China and already has some literature. This 
plain language, he declares, is the hope of China’s illiterate millions 
who have no money to pay for education and are too busy to attend 


schools. , 
Preparation of Textbooks 


AT THE TIME the report upon which this digest is based was wriiten. 
a collection had been made of about 200 different types of publica- 
tions in Pai-Hua, among them novels, stories, magazines, business 
letters, railroad notices, and official proclamations. More than four 
years and a hsif have been spent in studying and analyzing thoes: 
specimens. Consideration has also been given to approximately 
1,600,000 Chinese characters, with a view to deciding on a minimum 
Pai-Hua vocabulary which every Chinese man, woman, and child 
should learn. An attempt has been made to discard every unneces- 
sary character in order to save the student’s time. As a result, the 
vocabulary of 40,000 Chinese characters has been cut down to 1,300, 
which have been used in the preparation of a series of four reading 
books of 24 lessons each. A busy man or woman spending only one 
hour per day in the classroom can complete the first reader in 24 days. 
This reader contains 300 of the most basic and useful Pai-Hua char- 
acters. The second reader can also be finished in 24 hourly periods. 
In 96 hours a fundamental vocabulary can be acquired, at a cost of 
12 cents or 3 cents per reader. As a supplement, however, to this 
basic vocabulary, a ket dictionary of some 2,000 additional 
Chinese characters has been compiled to meet the needs of the average 
writer. A studént who has mastered the essential vocabulary and is 
the possessor of a pocket dictionary is able to read any literature in 
Pai-Hua that a citizen of the Republic is required to read. 


Arousing the People’s Interest 


CamMPAIGNs were organized to interest the people in mass education. 
The importance of interesting the educated was recognized, as many 
of them were not in favor of teaching the rank and file to read and 
write. Others among the educated classes advocated seeking the 
common le the classical language instead of Pai-Hua. These 
objectors. to be converted to the scheme. An educational cam- 
paign was begun in a small Province in Central China. Posters, 
mass meetings, and a parade of 5,000 persons were the means resorted 
to for propaganda purposes. 

College students, boys and girls, business men, and laborers marched through 
the streets, accompanied by 50 different kinds of Chinese bands, all playing at 
the same time. en, women, and children poured out of the houses to see whut 
the noise was dbout. The students in the parade n to explain to the people 


on both sides of the street as they walked along. ‘‘Can you read? If you can 
not read, you area blind man. If you are a blind man you ought to come to our 
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school to study. We do not waste your time—one hour a day. We do not 
waste your money—=3 cents a book.” 

Following these efforts, recruiting teams of college boys and girls 
endeavored to persuade iliterates to enroll. As stated above, by 
March, 1922, approximately 1,400 students had been secured. After 
4 months’ study 1,250 took a final examination and 967 passed. The 
graduates had the degree of ‘‘literate citizen” conferred upon them by 
the governor, 5,000 persons attending the commencement exercises. 
These and other successful experiments changed the viewpoint of the 
scholars and gentry, and a mass education association was formed for 
the Province as a whole. In the latter part of 1923 a national con- 
ference on mass education was held in Peking, 600 representatives 
from 21 Chinese Provinces and special districts being in attendance. 
A national association of the movement was then formed and at 
present there are branch associations even in remote Provinces, 
including the northern plains of Manchuria. The number of students 
has reached between 4,000,000 and 5,000,000, according to the latest 
estimate. The writer declares that the educated Chinese men and 
women now realize that in order to give their country its rightful 
place among the family of nations her millions of common setae, the 
backbone of the nation, must be given a chance for education and 
citizenry. This realization has led many of the educated class to 
become teachers. From 100,000 to 200,000 persons are reported as 
teaching without pay. 


Some Problems to be Solved 


THis mass education movement is regarded by its leader as the 
beginning of a new civilization in the Orient. Among the problems 
confronting those engaged in this gigantic undertaking are the 
preparation of men and women for the training of local supervisors, 
the creation of a literature in the language of the common people, 
and the instruction of the farmers in rural economics. ‘ 





LABOR ORGANIZATIONS AND 
CONGRESSES 





Trade-Union Activities in the Electric-Power Industry 


Pye published article on trade-union activities in the 
electric-power industry ' traces the history of unionism in {his 
branch of industry, the problems to be met, and the tendencics in 
organizing electrical workers as reflected in the rogress of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. The author groups the 
wage earners in the electric-power industry into two broad classvs: 
(1) Those engaged in operstion and maintenance, and (2) those en- 
gaged in construction. As the industry has progressed, the first ¢luss 
of workers, notably the linemen, who are both construction and op- 
erating workers, has become increasingly important. The question 
of organization 1s then that of organizing the Fitness rather than the 
construction workers of the second class, who properly fall under ihe 
jurisdiction of the building trades. 

‘The International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, affiliated 
_ with the American Federation of Labor, has jurisdiction over opera- 
tion and maintenance workers, such as linemen, cable splicers, meter 
men, and trouble men. This union is the most influential in the 
electrical industry, and the writer summarizes its influence on wages 
and, working conditions. Between 1903 and 1924, he states, the 
union’s influence was strengthened and lowered periodically, following 
to a large extent the peaks and troughs of the business cycle. Whien 
in 1924 the union found wages and working conditions disadvan a- 
geous to labor because of the trend toward consolidation within t!ic 
industry, a stand for public ownership was taken. This phase lasted 
until 1927, when President Green of the American Federation of 
Labor announced that the union would not seek public ownership o! 
the electrical industry if it could secure recognition of its rights under 
private ownership. 

Negotiations with the National Electric Light Association followed, 
out of which the author predicts that some national understanding 
between central-station employers and the union will eventu:lly 
result. But he continues by pointing out that not all maintenance 
workers who fall within the jurisdiction of the union will be covered, 
(1) because the union already has a membership largely composed of 
linemen and wiremen to the exclusion of those workers who come in 
more direct contact with consumers, and (2) because employers «))- 
pose organization of workers who deal directly with consumers, «1 
the ground that such organization would destroy “family spirit.” 





1 Journal of Land and Public U Economics, November, 1920, pp. 368-960: ‘“Trade-union acti: |" 
in the electric-power industry,” by © F. Marsh. 
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If organization of central-station workers does gain ground it will 
be advantageous in that greater solidarity will result and the com- 
panies will gain the support of employees rather than their antago- 
nism. The author points out, however, that the proposed under- 
standing, even though opposed to strikes and recognizing the union, 
might result in greater insecurity of employment if the present tend- 
ency to hire linemen on a temporary job basis grows. This problem, 
he thinks, — be met by (1) budgeting work so that times of active 
expansion will not be followed by inactivity, (2) developing unem- 
ployment insurance plans, and (3) increasing wages so that the worker 
may save for periods of idleness. 

In conclusion it is stated that the consumer is more interested in 
continuity of electric service than in rates and that interruptions of 
service have grown and will continue to grow less frequent as peace- 
ful methods of settling differences are resorted to. Other problems 
of the industry must i so adjusted as not to be oppressive to the 
consumer, the worker, or the employer. 


_ ED OO oa 


Thirteenth International Labor Conference ! 


SPECIAL session of the International Labor Conference was 

held in Geneva, October 10-26, to consider questions related to 
maritime affairs. Thirty-four States were represented at the confer- 
ence and a total of 267 delegates and advisers were present. The 
agenda consisted of the following four items: Regulation of hours of 
work on board ship; protection of seamen in case of sickness (includ- 
ing the treatment of seamen injured on board ship); promotion of 
seamen’s welfare in ports; and establishment by each maritime 
country of a minimum requirement of professional capacity in case of 
captains, chief engineers, and navigating and engineer officers in 
charge of watches on board merchant ships. 

The conference was called for the kee discussion of these 
questions with a view to determining whether they should be the 
subject of a second and decisive discussion at the next conference 
and it was the decision of the delegates that all the questions should 
be placed on the agenda of the next special maritime session to be 
held at the conclusion of the regular session of the conference in 1930. 
It was considered that these questions could be made the subject of 
draft conventions or that in the case of the promotion of seamen’s 
welfare in ports the question might be the subject of either a draft 
convention or a resolution. : 





National Congress of the French General Confederation of Labor 


TH twentieth national congress of the Confédération Générale du 
Travail was held in Paris, September 17-20, 1929.2, The congress 
was attended by nearly 2,200 delegates, as well as by many guests 
from other countries. The principal subjects dealt with by the con- 





‘International Labor Office. Industrial and Labor Information, Nov. 4, 1929. 
? Data are from L’Information Sociale, Paris, Sept. 26, 1929. 
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gress were the social insurance law, general social legislation, general 
and technical education, and scientific management. 

The resolution relative to the social insurance law which was passed 
by the congress stated that the members were unalterably opposed to 
all proposals to put the law into effect by degrees or to reduce or 
limit the operations of the departmental funds. It protested against 
any attempt to restrict the benefits of agricultural workers and stated 
that there should be equality for all workers. To this end it was 
demanded that the upper salary limit should be raised so as to admit 
salaried workers now excluded. In regard to sickness and invalidity 
insurance, a second resolution was passed calling for a reorganization 
of the public health services of the country, with centralization and 
coordination of these services. 

The report of the committee upon social legislation was adopted 
unanimously. The resolution called for the enactment into law of 
various bills before Parliament, including one providing for an in- 
crease in the rates of compensation for industrial accidents and for the 
extension of the law relating to occupational diseases to cover other 
diseases than those caused by mercury and lead. It also dealt with 
the subjects of compulsory conciliation in labor conflicts, the labor 
contract, family allowances, and the provision of workers’ dwellings. 

The position of the congress in regard to the reform of education 
was the same as that of the preceding congress, which demanded an 
entire reorganization of the educational system so that the children 
of the working classes should have the opportunity to secure a higher 
education. Technical and vocational education were declared to be 
inseparable from the general educational system, and it was urged, 
therefore, that the maintenance of such a service should be a function 
of the Ministry of Public Instruction. 

The report of the committee upon production stated that rationali- 
zation in its industrial aspect was an attempt to stimulate production 
within the industry by means of scientific management and in its 
commercial aSpect through the avoidance of useless competition and 
the promotion of national and international trade combinations and 
trusts. Industrially it was regarded as holding grave risks for the 
workers, such as unemployment, speeding-up work processes, and 
wage decreases, especially as in most instances the employers refused 
all suggestions of the trade-unions looking toward the avoidance of 
these dangerous consequences of the movement. The unions there- 
fore, the congress stated, should insist upon labor contracts carrying 
guaranties against these economic risks and should strive both for 
a reduction in working hours and increases in wages commensurate 
with the constant improvement in production in the various indus- 
tries. Labor should also claim the right to participate in the appli- 
cation of the new methods, so that ‘the workers may benefit by the 
increased production. 

Other questions considered were the place of women in modern 
industry, with particular attention to adequate rest before and after 
childbirth, abolition of the night work of women, and control o!/ 
home work; and a solution of the problem of musicians and mechan- 
ical music. 
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Labor Union Membership in Germany, 1925 to 1928 


HE membership of the General German Federation of Trade 
Unions (Allgemeine Deutsche Gewerkschaftsbund) reached about 
1,000,000 in 1904. From that year on it showed a steady growth 
up to 1913, when it was about 2,500,000. Although during the war 
the membership fell again to about 1,000,000, after the war it rose 
sharply, reaching nearly 8,000,000 in the period 1920-1923. From 
1923 it dropped to about 4,000,000 in 1926. At the end of 1927 the 
membership was somewhat over 4,400,000 and at the end of 1928 
slightly over 4,800,000.’ 
The number of member unions was 15,052 in 1927 and 13,810 
in 1928. 
The income and expenditures of the organization have been as 
follows: 


INCOME AND EXPENDITURES OF pal ak A GERMAN FEDERATION OF TRADE 


[Conversions into United States currency made on basis of mark = 23.8 cents] 














Income Expenditures 
_ United S | United S 
7 n tates nit tates 
Marks currency Marks | currency 
ERROR D EONS pes Pea ene 148, 000, 000 $35, 224, 000 126, 000, 000 $29, 988, 000 
Pes sie cae aed: 148, 000, 000 35, 224, 000 136, 000, 000 32, 368, 000 
cai ncn ean Gumechenes 182, 600, 000 43, 316, 000 130, 000, 000 30, 940, 000 
5 PR CER NERD ¢ ee pa 222, 000, 000 52, 836, 000 189, 000, 000 44, 982, 000 














1 Allgemeine Deutsche Gewerkschaftsbund, Jahrbuch, 1928, Berlin, 1929, pp. 196-202; and Gewerk- 
schafts-Zeitung, Berlin, July 27, 1929. 
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LABOR TURNOVER 





Labor turnover in American factories, November, 1929 


6 ik preliminary index of labor turnover in American factories {or 
November is here presented. The number of companies included 
in this index now numbers over 450 and they have approximately 
750,000 employees. Reports were received from 70 per cent of these 
firms in time to be included in these preliminary figures. 

It is the intention of the Bureau of Saher Statistics to present turn- 
over indexes for certain separate industries in about two months. 


AVERAGE LABOR TURNOVER RATES IN SELECTED AMERICAN FACTORIEs |! 


The rate is per 100 employees on the pay roll. The monthly rate is the rate for the calendar month. The 
equivalent annual rate is the rate for the month expressed as an annual rate] 


A.—Monthly Rates 
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B.—Equivalent Annual Rates 
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1 New numbering over 450, with nearly 750,000 employees. The form of average used is the unwei:!)'¢4 
median of company rates. 
1 Arithmetic sum of lay-off, and discharge rates. 
‘to revision. 
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Comparing November, 1929, with October, 1929, there was a 

z drop in the quit rate and the discharge rate, but an equally 
decided rise in the lay-off rate. The total separation rate for Novem- 
ber expressed on an equivalent annual basis was 37.6 compared with 
42.8 for October. The accession rate for November, 1929, was decid- 
edly lower than the October accession rate. In October the acces- 
sion rate was 46.0 and-in November only 23.7. This is the first time 
during the last two years that the separation rate has been higher 
than the accession rate. 

Comparing November, 1929, with November, 1928, the quit 
rate falls from 25.6 in the former year to 19.3 for November, 1929. 
On the other hand the lay-off rate increased from 4.8 to 14.6. The 
total separation rate increased 2.3 points, but the accession rate falls 
26.4 points. 

The last issue of Turnover Talks sent out by the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co. is reprinted herewith. It is a further discussion of 
the standard procedure advocated by the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics for reporting labor turnover experience. 


[Turnover talk by Metropolitan Life Insurance Co.]} 
A STANDARD PROCEDURE—Continued 
In the November issue we discussed the meaning of “‘quits,” ‘‘discharges,”’ 


B and Pe ai particularly with reference to the compilation of company data 


used in the National Indexes of Factory Labor Turnover. These items consti- 
tute the ‘‘numerators” of most turnover fractions. It is the ‘‘denominator” 
which we wish to consider in this issue. 

We favor the use of the ‘‘average number on pay roll” rather than the ‘‘aver- 
age number at work.” It is probable that an absent employee is as much, if 
not more, exposed to the risk of termination as one actively at work. 

The real questions involved may be stated as follows: 

How shall one arrive at the average monthly number on pay roll? 
Is the method simple and practicable? 
Some of the possible methods are: 
An average daily number on the pay roll. 
An average of the number on each of the weekly pay rolls within the period. 
An average of the number on pay roll the first and last of the month. 

The pay rolls are apt to be ‘‘padded”’ with names of employees who have left, 
and unless these names are cleared at frequent intervals the ‘‘denominator’ 
used in caleulating the various turnover rates is larger than it should be. The 
effect is artifi y to lower the turnover rates. urthermore, any pay roll 
includes all employees who have been at work for any length of time, however 
short, during the period. This figure would thus be larger than the actual num- 
ber receiving pay for any one day. 

While it would be desirable to have each company report the average daily 


s number on the pay roll, it may not be practicable to urge all companies to com- 


pute this 
It is recommended, therefore, that each reporting company clear from its 


| pay roll those no longer employed, this to be done at least twice a month, but 


preferably every week, and, secondly, that the monthly ‘“‘average number on 
be computed by the most convenient of the methods above outlined. 

In this, the concluding issue of Turnover Talks, the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co., through its policyholders’ service bureau, wishes 
to thank the many companies and individuals who, through their 
friendly cooperation, have made it possible to establish N ational 
Indexes of Labor Turnover. ‘The Bureau of Labor Statistics of the 
United States Department of Labor has developed these indexes 
considerably since taking over this project last June. Without doubt 
you will find it profitable to continue your cooperation with the Fed- 
eral Bureau,’ 
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INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 





Strikes and Lockouts in the United States in November, 1929 


Dw regarding industrial disputes in the United States fo; 
November, 1929, with comparable data for preceding months 
are presented below. Disputes involving fewer than six workers and 
lasting less than one day have been omitted. 

Table 1 is a summary table showing for each of the months—.}anu- 
ary, 1927, to November, 1929, inclusive—the number of disputes 
which began in those months, the number in effect at the end of each 
month, and the number of workers involved. It also shows, in the 
last column, the economic joss (in man-days) involved. The number 
of workdays lost is computed by multiplying the number of workers 
affected in each dispute by the length of the dispute measured in 
working-days as normally worked by the industry or trade in question. 


TABLE 1.—INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES BEGINNING IN AND IN EFFECT AT END OF EFAcy 
MONTH, JANUARY, 1927, TO NOVEMBER, 1929 



































Number of workers in- 
Number of disputes volved in disputes . 
Number of 
ne : n effect 
Beginning | at end of | Beginning | atend of | Tn 
month month 
1927 
Ns ib int a dtade sk cnplnitebiak-osteaeataet 37 18 5, 915 2, 287 58, 12! 
i a le aaa 65 45 9, 756 5,717 115, 220 
a og air aaa anal Sak rekion 74 67 13, 142 8, 182 214, 283 
_ ei hpadhabeawd ai siitiadinenneGheaent ides 7 88 202, 406 199, 701 5, 265, 420 
DN sah chasse se or csi ess als oh se lige 107 116 22, 245 200, 702 5, 136, 006 
Na i a heen 80 88 18, 957 196, 323 4, 863, 345 
MI cetinisiiiid wiscedouipnoeare oe Ca RT dap ae epee eels ae 65 63 33, 904 199, 287 5, 308, 123 
(aL i ie ORES AS ais a [SESS ee 57 53 8, 150 198, 444 4, 999, 751 
SS foo es Senne tweewere 57 58 12, 282 196, 829 4, 945, 702 
Ns ii a bisteoin dint eatoninniesiontastinaanth 50 58 13, 024 82, 095 2, 724, 117 
ok cal a 27 61 5, 282 82, 607 2, 040, 140 
TERS REMI a Dd 28 54 4, 281 81, 229 2, 129, 153 
1928 
Ri iri Se ata aid clasp tinanicnne em cginetie Sie 48 63 18, 850 81, 880 2, 128, 028 
ee eh ee ha tens emcee 52 58 33, 441 103, 496 2, 145, 342 
SEDER IES 41 47 7, 459 76,069 | 2, 291, 337 
_ Ee as as beak aber <ninebbie os 71 48 143, 700 129, 708 4, 806, 232 
aK ct ab Genes Sat t> on A nin sll opie 80 56 15, 640 133, 546 3, 455, 499 
+ SRN SSS, Rage rise kt cerning eves 44 46 31, 381 143, 137 3, 670, 878 
ERAT AE a MING 54 42 18, 012 132,187 | 3, 337, 386 
NS ee a eb obabve coin 59 42 8, 887 105, 760 3, 553, 750 
a a ea 52 34 8, 897 62,862 | 2, 571, 982 
a Sate a a dag clad cealideaee clk eine 61 42 27, 866 41, 474 1, 304, 913 
I oo bese ween 44 38 37, 840 38, 745 1, 300, 362 
PN Gh 8 this dein tnciwn ddd dined 23 29 5, 172 35, 842 Yol, 238 
1929 . 
FONEES ono ne cnsnnccncssensoenerse-ase 45 34 14, 727 39, 484 949, 692 
ID ~ cwtcevicnctce tpieierilencnsadauta 48 34 20, 134 40, 385 Y21, 583 
REE ERR ata inn OAc Siege Sere 77 42 14, 052 41, 321 1, O04, 161 
BE ppt widen cmasosesudomankeepaksaire 103 52 30, 130 52, 292 1, 420, O46 
Ns SESE ASS pin ne ev pes ne enemy ear 98 73 26, 220 58, 959 1, 578, 929 
I iaicsevanss<cisiis asi ihe son so nila dee thinree Sat 69 71 19, 702 54, 584 1, 526, 627 
DB i Sick kc tind sa tbbhinmscidenicews 74 75 35, 900 21, 872 1, 116, 554 
ia senda ca che octesn eapikinniambiibiiin wai 68 55 25, 138 8, 123 330, 681 
ITE SE EEE RE BSE St ok 2 95 62 19, 224 8, 818 259, 4 10 
CES ci cd ab ccnenctindnmancwraiten se 65 50 16, 302 8,415 291, 750 
eI iii decciicvivinnionnciioniinimitintap inte 45 55 12, 130 12, 658 317, $46 
1 Preliminary figures, subject to change. . 
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Occurrence of Industrial Disputes, by Industries 


93 


TABLE 2 gives, by industry, the number of strikes beginning in 
September, October, and November, 1929, and the number of workers 


directly involved. 


TarLE 2-—INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES BEGINNING IN SEPTEMBER, OCTOBER, AND 
NOVEMBER, 1929 


























Number of disputes beginning} Number of workers involved 
in— in disputes beginning in— 
Industry 
Septem- Novem- | Septem- Novem- 
= r October ber ws October ber 

A 8 Ee ee eee: 1 ~ | eee 81 
IN diiiivannsdsescssse+-<s5s5 15 7 11 2, 010 427 1, 620 
Chauffeurs and teamsters_-_-.-.-.-..----- 4 12 fj 278 6, 100 2, 359 
eins ccenacnecacann-- 26 il 7} 10,340 1, 222 4, 793 
Electrical and gas supply workers--------- . fh SRR ays Zeeman see Os ie ge 
DE iki dnecbeecne woud oe ga tcc alsa scecdgelotiasraces Pcp tees eee 48 
pe See eee re 9 2 2 1, 057 158 77 
Ce Nive cinsacasrnciasssuL pl acsencae sa : Segre ener: Meee ate ig Seeteneh ee 
a aicinnnceecwasenns crddesnnaesesiweliwawobusin D Wiicnaken eas tncatces 765 
ES SEE ER ee ee Tb Seer: Cuneta: en ooh Ce ee 
Longshoremen, freight. ......-.....--.---- Piedeccavctiebanlonaee ES eae 
a Babee ide nneanes ew aceaessn 8 3 1 3, 006 315 36 
RN ee aan wastendaewacen 1 12 4 176 3, 573 1, 060 
Motion-picture operators, actors, and the- 

Cf ae Ee 14 | eee 347 | SSSreRare 
Oil and chemical workers---._-.-.--..---- | S eccadi ae aes epee ee De, ie ee 
Pottery WOrkerB.........---..-------.------ locnenncn vel ownnsewnss FE ccpnctnpelenda rieged 40 
Printing and publishing_...............--- 1 Sea remey: 53 | ee 
PE in eidcte ca cnnchqe cen eaewnlaense—lane GEE ORC EOI ty Sa een are 
ns een ob PPS et cen, “RS eee f 2 PRS RTS 
Stationary engineers and firemen_-.-_-_------ EB 4ix<cucckpabcandieaann Sf SEER SEE er 
Municipal workers.................--.--- .| 1 jy see 30 Vv | eee 
Re ho occ ato aedowaclasconccuae _, Nepalagel che. Petes SE 
pS Eee al ey ee ee | 5 ll 6 618 1, 432 651 
er ious occas cancnce 4 1 1 85 600 

ONCE AA Rn ar ane a 95 65 45 19, 224 16, 302 12, 130 




















Size and Duration of Industrial Disputes, by Industries 


TaBLE 3 gives the number of industrial disputes beginning in 
November, 1929, classified by number of workers and by industries. 


TaBLE 3.x—NUMBER OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES BEGINNING IN NOVEMBER, 1929, 
CLASSIFIED BY NUMBER OF WORKERS AND BY INDUSTRIES 




















Number of disputes beginning in November, 1929, 
involving— 
Industry 
6 and 20 and 100 and 500 and 1,000 and 
under 20 | under 100 | under 500 | under 1,000 | under 5,000 
workers workers workers workers workers 

ON a i on abcde acne scsfencpuweswade | eer | ibiieaiale owe eb cha biG aed ass 
0 5H Rena ea IaeE 4 2 4 | 5 scent 
Chauffeurs and teamsters..._.._....__..._- 1 3 2 EERE 1 
SS RS a a ee a a 1 2 1 | 1 2 
WOON WON cco eee nc ee oe 1 | SARE Re CORO ae 
SO ae a aaa SCRE Wg Se ae 7) ae Je Se ae PREC 
cc rethseecnbacuane § he ENE | “| Pee 3 
PRR: Nia eee aca 2 Sa ae Se A ica dae re 
nd cncwnneasinne 1 2 | Sage 
> 28S iaRie pemecsnnee ie Aaa ees: areas SS ke 
ye 1 nea aa a i 2 Yt BIBER Bhiemsgeptae 
i... (RRC Cia ae Ie art cca Saree cd ales SBR Soe 
(i a eee em 8 17 12 5 3 
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In Table 4 are shown the number of industrial disputes ending jy 
November, 1929, by industries and classified duration. . | 


TABLE 4.—-NUMBER OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES ENDING IN NOVEMBER, 1: py 
INDUSTRIES AND BY CLASSIFIED DURATION _ 


— 








Classified duration of strikes ending in-Novem!):; 














Industry One-half |OV@r One| 1 month | 2months/6 months 7 :ionths 
month half and | and less | and less | and less | a): joc: 
or less |J¢8sthan| than2 | than3 | than? = thang 

1 month | months | months | months | ionths 

Bakers------ AS Sieh TAY cee, =: MERINO a eee ire, EROS ites f 2 RSD AD eee.” 
I ins oe Ba ew wal 5 : 3 ER as. AR Eas Sa a 
Chauffeurs and teamsters-___.-......._-_-- Riis cooues BBs iecwns Le ae 
LSS SSE paaseiseioalilee ts 3 1 fe SOS Ries 1 
ios obeanhdig owt cie di ciasrou manera 1 J  * SEX Se 
EES lt ae eae remedies 1 2 REE Rts ARE yt See 
NR i ok tine dikinnsiewdcageanis 5 SR Da ea) ee See 
ee i ed 3 8 ROR TRE Se 
Pottery workers___--_- bncbbeg paso enas feels eceeest 7) SEA RES aS ee ae 
Railway workers----- Si Sink essaanedces Sie so matics hia sido here aie G view ni ae a 
Shipbuilding. .-------- SAA ACE RS: CK tae Teak. Tineke 2) TSS ee 
«CC Sata t aiid Onigidion ts at 2 7 Stree | aie 
Nii in 8c nt pee esdsakn ep baieninss me acek Pee ee | as 

ae aT a CIS ne hereon 20 12 5 l 1 

















Principal Strikes and Lockouts Beginning in November, 1929 


Cleaners and dyers, Chicago—The Chicago Master Cleaners and 
Dyers’ Association, representing 110 establishments, declared a |ock- 
out on November 4 against their 2,500 employees, demanding that 
they withdraw their union affiliation because of ‘“‘cooperative plants 
financed and controlled by union officers and members, in competition 
with employers recognizing union.”’ The workers, about two-thirds 
of whom are females, are members of cleaners, dyers, and pressers’ 
sae, Local No. 17742, affiliated with the American Federation of 

abor. - 

According to press reports, employees were back at work by 
December 13 on the basis that prevailed before the lockout, ‘with 
points of difference to be arbitrated.” The most difficult problem 
to solve is said to be a large cleaning and dyeing plant which the 
union is erecting. The employers want this project abandoned. 

Iron and steel workers, Pennsylvuania.—A strike of 700 employees of 
the Reading Iron Co. at Reading is reported to have been in effect 
from November 12 to November 29 because of objection to the 
‘‘Bedaux system of computing wages.”” Committees are to investizate 
the Bedaux system. 

Clothing workers, New Jersey—The firm of William B. Kessler, 
clothing manufacturer, of Hammonton, was affected by a strike of 
approximately 550 employees of both sexes from November |” to 

ovember 16, to enforce demands for union recognition, a wor) ing 
day of 8 hours (instead of 9%), a 44-hour week, and 10 per cent pay 
increase. These demands were allowed, except that pieceworkers 
were given an increase of 5 per cent and time workers an increa- 0! 
$1 a week, which also averages, it is said, about 5 per cent. 

Millinery workers, Chicago.—A lockout of 1,500 millinery wor)«'s, 
members of the Cloth Hat, Cap, and Millinery Workers’ U1on, 
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in Chicago, by the Millinery Manufacturers’ Association, is reported 
to have begun on November 15, involving the question of open or 
closed shop, the employers demanding that the workers sever their 
union affilation. 

This dispute, it is understood, is still in progress. 

Bituminous-coal mines, Illinois —A strike of approximately 500 
employees of Mine No. 14 of the Old Ben Coal Corporation at 
Buckner began on November 19 because of grievances involving 
working conditions and wage reductions. The mine, according to 
press reports, has been — under what is called the split- 
crew system, whereby only one-half the force worked each week, 
in order to afford more employment for miners. When the operators 
announced that the bad decided to work the underground men 
half time and to reduce the wages of the surface workers, a strike 
resulted, which ended with the resumption of operations on Novem- 
ber 25, under conditions which formerly prevailed. 


Principal Strikes and Lockouts Continuing into November, 1929 


None of the strikes commented on in previous issues of the 
Review continued into November, with the possible exception of 
the strike of street-car workers in New Orleans, which was covered 
in the December Labor Review. 


—_—__—_—= 00g * 


Conciliation Work of the Department of Labor in November, 
1929 


By Huexu L. Kerwin, Director or CONCILIATION 


TS Secretary of Labor, through the Conciliation Service, exer- 
cised his good offices in connection with 27 labor disputes during 
November, 1929. These disputes affected a known total of 33,390 
employees. The table following shows the name and location of the 
establishment or industry in which the dispute occurred, the nature 
of the dispute (whether strike or lockout or controversy not having 
reached the strike or lockout stage), the craft or trade concerned, 
the cause of the dispute, its present status, the terms of settlement, 
the date of beginning and cline. and the number of workers directly 
and indirectly involved. | 

On December 1, 1929, there were 44 strikes before the department 
for settlement and in addition 16 controversies which had not reached 
the strike stage. The total number of cases pending was 60. 
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Work of United States Board of Mediation, 1928-29 


tb United States Board of Mediation was established by t\ic 
railway labor act of May 20, 1926, as an independent Governm: it 
agency to handle labor disputes which the carriers and their employes 
had been unable to settle. The annual report of the board for {he 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1929, shows that in this period the boi: 
acted upon 129 cases. Forty-six were settled through mediation, 1( 
were submitted to arbitration, 37 were withdrawn through mediation, 
6 were withdrawn without mediation consideration, and 30 were 
closed by action of the board. Nine of the ten cases submitted to 
arbitration had been concluded by the end of the year. Up to June 
30, 1929, 428 cases involving rates of pay, rules, and working conii- 
tions had been submitted to the board and 385 had been settled. 
Of the 43 cases which remained unsettled, 41 had been assigned for 
mediation. 

During the year the board received 37 applications for its services 
in the adjustment of grievances which had not been decided by thie 
appropriate adjustment boards by which they had been considered. 
Of 69 such cases which had been received by the board since its 
creation, 45 had been disposed of in the year ended June 30, 1929. 

The accompanying table shows the number of cases handled dur- 
ing the year for each specified class of workers, and the number «{ 
workers involved, 


MEDIATION AND ARBITRATION CASES, AND NUMBER OF WORKERS INVOLVE), 
UNDER RAILWAY LABOR ACT, JULY 1, 1928, TO JUNE 30, 1929 























Num- Num- 
Num-| ber of Num-| ber of 
Class of employees OF Class of employees , 
cases;  in- cases | in- 
volved volved 
saa | I~ 
Automobile mechanics - ---------_- 1 500 || Marine employees-_-_-__.._.-.------- 1 
iti nceddinincenconiceews ons 3 479 || Marine engineers. -_..._........----- 1 
Clerical workers._.............-..-- 22 | 163,734 || Masters, mates, and pilots... -....-- 4 
RE he Sa eee 1 197 || Pullman porters._...._.....-...---- 1; 10 
Conductors, dining-car--_-_-_-____-_- 1 103 || Shop laborers... _-........---.------ 1 1, OO 
Cooks, waiters, and pantrymen____- 1 1, a 8 | 24, 704 
Dock iaborers_-__.._- ip uaa cahewa 1 en emadiencon 10 l 
Electrical workers. _-...........---- 1 418 || Station, tower, and telegraph serv- 
en Ok ee 2 485 FLARE EATEN ee 14 8, 210 
Engine and train service____-------- 4 336 || Steam and electrical engineers. ----_- 1 10 
Engine, train, and yard service. ---. 2 550 || Talleymen, truck loaders, and 
E is vin enindween 4 4, 200 TERE a a 1 ) 
adit careloawmciires 1 ‘ = E Ace 8 and chauffeurs. - _--.-.-- : 
ECE TLITE ARE ES 8 , 200 |} Track laborers.._..-..........-.---- 
bw aaah ait 1 100 || Train dispatchers___...........-.-.- 17 1,349 
Machinists and helpers------------- 1 i ee WWI oe ee ances. 4| 4 
Maintenance of Way employees.-.-_- ate SS ee 2 














The favorable influence of the railway labor act in establishi 
better industrial relations on the raifroads of the country is point! 
out by the board in the following statement, quoted from its repo: 

It is the opinion of the Board of Mediation that the industrial relations betw: 
the employees and carriers comprehended in the railway labor act are marked | 
manifestations of good feeling, and interest on the of all those ev - 


nected therewith. The common appears to be a desire to work out proble's 
on the basis of promptness and fairness. There seems to be no outstandi'4 
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evidence Of the injection of industrial or commercial politics in the transaction 
of business between employees and employers so far as our board through its 
participation is able to observe. 

Many of the questions arising are, of course, difficult of settlement, but this 
js not unlike situations noticeable in commercial transactions generally. Whereas 
employees and carriers may have appeared in the past to consider industrial 
relations on railroads as a thing apart from relations in other industrial lines and 
so impossible of comparability, there are abundant evidences to-day of the recog- 
nition of underlying principles, human and economic, which should and do bear 
on such relationship in railroads as well as elsewhere. , 

Every commercial activity has its own peculiar and specific characteristics 
and problems. Such have to be adjusted ultimately with a recognition of the 
particular features of each and every commercial line of endeavor, whether the 
industry affected is textile, mechanical, mercantile, or connected with transpor- 
tation. In each succeeding year of the three years during which the railway 
labor act has been in force the Board of Mediation has noticed a constant and 
cumulative broadening of viewpoint as reflected by those representing the interests 
of employees and employers who come under the administration of the law. 

We feel that there is substantial warrant for an acknowledgment of a fulfillment 
in large meagure up to this time of the prophecies and assurances made by the 
proponents of the railway labor act in their utterances to the public and to the 
Congress of the United States as affecting the consideration and passage of the 
Watson-Parker bill, i. e., the railway labor act. Never in the history of our 
country has railway transportation been more harmoniously performed and 
conducted than now and never before so efficiently in the interest of everybody. 
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Care of the Aged in the United States 


io care of superannuates by means of either pensions or homes 
for the aged forms the subject of a report just issued by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics as Bulletin No. 489.! 


Homes for Aged 


Tue bureau obtained data regarding 1,037 homes which are caring 
for old people. These included 9 homes for soldiers or sailors, oper- 
ated by the Federal Government, 46 homes run by individual States, 
102 supported by fraternal organizations, 444 maintained by religious 
organizations, 38 run by organizations of various sorts, 33 run by 
— of particular nationalities, 5 trade-union homes, and 360 

omes supported by the philanthropy of individual citizens of the 
community or by money left under the terms of a will. These 
1,037 homes for which data were obtained were caring for 638,659 
persons, at an annual cost of $26,306,477. 

On the basis of the homes reporting it is estimated that homes for 
the aged in this country have facilities for caring for some 80,(00 

ersons. This number does not include persons cared for in alms- 
ouses, a study of which in 1923 and 1924 showed a resident popu- 
lation therein of 85,889 and an annual disbursement of $28,740,535. 

Although most of the data were gathered by correspondence, 
personal visits-were made to 151 homes. 

The study showed that, in general, homes for the- aged are most 
numerous in industrial sections and least numerous in the agricul- 
tural parts of the country. Some of the homes have been in existence 
a long time. Three were found which were established more than 
100 years ago, and more than a fifth of the total number have been 
in existence half a century or more. 

Not everyone is eligible to these homes: 59 take only men, 328 
take only women, 39 take individuals of both sexes, and 608 take both 
sexes and married couples as well. Also, membership in the group 
which is supporting the home is often a requisite. Thus, the homes 
of trade-unions and fraternal organizations take only members of the 
organization ; church homes usually require membership in the denom- 
ination. Residence requirements are common among the homes 
supported by contributions from the community. In cases where thie 
home is supported by the proceeds of a legacy, the applicant must 
fill the membership requirements laid down in the will of the founder. 
Age requirements are also common, 60 and 65 years being the most 
usual ages below which admission is denied. 


1 Preliminary data from this study have been given in previous issues of the Labor Review during |92! 
ty gi March (pp. 1 and 12), April (pp. 1 and 7), May (p. 92), July (p. 1), August (p. 10), and Se; tem: 
r (p. 1). 
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In most instances the home contracts, for a flat sum, usually of 
$300 or $500, to care for the inmate for the remainder of his life, 
whether this be 1 year or 20 years. For this sum the resident receives 
board, lodging, and laundry, in the majority of cases nursing and 
medical care, In some instances an allowance for ‘pin money,” and 
also in some cases burial in the home’s burial plot. 

Each incoming resident is accepted on probation for a period of 
from three to six months. At the end of that time, if still acceptable, 
the inmate becomes a life member of the home. If, however, the 
applicant is found not to be congenial, or is a trouble maker, or is for 
any other reason considered undesirable, he is dismissed and his 
entrance fee returned, minus a small weekly charge for board and 
room during the period of probation. 

Once accepted, the inmate becomes eligible to all the privileges of 
thehome. All life residents are treated alike regardless of the amount 
turned over to the home at time of admission, the only exception 
being that those who had property in excess of the admission fee 
often receive interest on the excess. 

The guests are usually free to go and come as they please during 
the day, though for safety’s sake they are often required to return 
by a fixed time at night. Some of the homes have specified days 
and hours for the reception of visitors but most of them are very 
lenient in this respect. It is also a general practice to permit guests 
to go away for extended visits to friends and relatives, their places 
being reserved for them during their absence. 

The homes are usually run be a board of directors which has full 
powers, in most cases through committees. Actual management 
is in the hands of the matron, and she holds the most important posi- 
tion in the home, from the point of view of the inmates. It was 
found that, as a group, the matrons were of a type above the average, 
being in a number of cases women of superior ability. The excep- 
tions were so infrequent as to be noticeable for that very reason. 
Study of the homes leads to the conclusion that while the existence 
of a good, live house committee of the board of directors is very 
important, to a very much greater degree the success of the home and 
the happiness of the one» snare depend upon the personality and 
ability of the matron. The physical and mental well-being of the 
residents are in her hands, It was therefore interesting to find 
that in the great majority of the homes visited the matron had 
succeeded in making the scene of her endeavors a real home. 


Old-Age Pensions 


Earuier studies of the bureau have dealt with the subjects of 
retirement systems for public employees (Federal, State, and munici- 
pal employees, teachers, policemen, firemen, etc.), and pension plans 
for employees in private industry. Summary data concerning these 
were included in the present report, as well as new data on public 
old-age pensions in the United States, and on pension plans for min- 
isters of various denominations. 

There are in this country many systems of retirement for super- 
annuates. Members of the military services of the United States © 
receive pensions from the Federal Government, and employees 
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in the United States Civil Service have a contributory ann: jity 
system of retirement. In six States private citizens who are in }\.¢( 
may receive an old-age pension, and State and municipal employees 
are quite generally provided for by retirement systems. Teachers 
form a class of public employees widely provided for, as also do px lice 
and firemen. Also, a in universities and colleges may be: fit 
under the retirement fund of the Carnegie Institution. 

Certain private agencies have made provision for their aved 
employees. Pensions for superannuated clergymen are increasii:|y 
prevalent. Many private industrial employers, including the large 
railroads of the country, have adopted retirement plans of some svt. 
Even a few of the fraternal organizations and a small number of the 
trade-unions have pension plans. 

To receive the annuity or pension, a certain age (usually 60 to 70 
years) must have been reached, and a certain period of service or 
membership (generally from 25 to 30 years) in the organization is 
also required. 

Retirement plans may be either contributory or noncontributory 
on the part of, the beneficiary. The Federal military pensions ire 
noncontributory, but the cost of the retirement system for Federal 
employees has been largely borne by the employees themselves. 
Eight ? of the 10 States which provide old-age pensions for citizens 
who are in need have systems by which the adoption of the plan is 
optional with the individual counties and the whole cost is borne 
by them. In the other two instances, the State bears part of the 
cost (one-third in Wisconsin and one-half in California). All but 7 
of the approximately 70 State and city retirement systems for public 
employees (including teachers, police, firemen, and others) require 
contributions from the employees. This is true also of the Carnevie 
Teachers’ Insurance and Annuity Association plax. The cost of 
the trade-union pension plans is, of course, borne entirely by the 
membership, sometimes through the medium of a per capita ‘ax 
for this particular purpose, sometimes from the general funds of tlie 
union, and sometimes (in those cases in which membership in thie 
nsion plan is optional) only by the members of the pension syst. 
ndustrial pension plans gre divided as between the contributwry 
and noncontributory t 

Under thg pension plans studied by the Bureau of Labor Statis!'s 
annuities were being paid to 550,751 persons, of whom 468,471 were 
receiving Federal pensions, 15,555 were receiving pensions [1.11 
individual States, 28,895 from municipalities, 922 from the Carneic 
teachers’ retirement fund, 11,306 from labor organizations, 14,\')') 
from religious denominations, 152 from fraternal organizations, «1( 
10,644 from private employers. Altogether the amounts spent {or 
annuities in one year by these agencies was $286,098,304. 





? Colorado, Kentucky, Maryland, Minnesota, Montana, Nevada, Utah, and Wyoming. 
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Trade-Union Action on Old-Age Pensions in 1929 


HE subject of provision for aged members by means of homes or 
Ta pensions continues to be of interest to labor organiza- 
tions. Up to the close of 1928, 11 international unions had adopted 
an old-age pension plan for their members, while several others had 
some sort of old-age benefit. 

The American Federation of Labor in its recent convention recom- 
mended the enactment of State old-age pension laws which would 
provide for a pension commission in every county and at least $300 
per annum for beneficiaries, the age of applicants to be set at 65. 
Trade-unions were, however, urged to be cautious in setting up their 
own systems of aerate because of the great and increasing cost. 

The subject of care of aged members came up in the convention of 
the Wood, Wire, and Metal Lathers’ International Union, held in 
September, 1929. The pension as well as the advisability of establish- 
ing @ home for superannuated members, had —— been the 
subject of study by the executive board of the organization. 
The board recommended to the congress that the pension be adopted, 
to be paid at the rate of $1 per day to incapacitated members 65 years 
of age and over who had been in continuous good standing in the 
union for 25 years. The establishment of a home was thought to be 
impracticable at present, because of the cost. 

The convention, however, rejected the plan submitted to it and 
voted that the whole matter should be submitted, by referendum 
vote, to the membership. It directed that the referendum be carried 
out during the month of December, 1929, all returns to be in by 
January 15, 1930, and that the pension plan if carried, go into effect 
not later than April 1, 1930.) 


0 


Old-Age and Invalidity Insurance for Journalists in Yugoslavia 


Te act of September 25, 1926, which came into effect on January 
1, 1927, established a benefit fund for the insurance of journalists 
against old age and disability for work.? 

The act applies to all persons permanently employed on newspapers 
as editors, reporters, or draftsmen and for whom such work con- 
stitutes the principal means of subsistence. 


Contributions 


THE employee’s contributions to the benefit fund are based upon 
the years of service under the benefit scheme and are as follows: 2 
per cent of the monthly salary for those with 1 to 10 years’ service, 3 
per cent for those with 10 to 20 years’ service, and 4 per cent for those 
with 20 to 30 years’ service; the maximum salary taken into account 
for the Tse ae of insurance is 5,000 dinars * ($90). This contribu- 
tion 18 deducted from the salary each month. The newspaper pro- 
prietor contributes a similar amount for each journalist employed 


a 


_| Wood, Wire Metal Lathers’ International Union. Proceedings of the sixteenth convention, held at 
“id yi ogg ee Series. 1928, SCS, 1 
ve » 5 
* Exchange rate of Otho, Legis 1929=1.8 cents (at par, 19.3 cents). 
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by him, a month in advance; he is thus responsible for the contril),)- 
tions of both the journalist and himself. An annual subsidy is made 
to the fund by the State. 

Until January 1, 1932, the contributions and subsidy are being 
utilized to constitute an inalienable capital sum, into which the {o|. 
lowing are also being paid: The benefit funds of the Yugoslavic 
Journalists’ Association and a certain amount of its annual net income 
all endowments, donations, and gifts to the insurance fund, the 

rofits from entertainments organized by journalists or other persons 
or the benefit of the fund, and the interest on the inalienable capital. 


Benefits 


Fux. benefits will not be paid until after the expiration of tie 
5-year transitional period, January 1, 1932, even in cases where the 
journalist has completed 30 years’ service as a journalist. If a 
journalist is obliged during this period to leave his occupation on 
account of serious illness and to retire or accept an invalidity grant, 
he will receive, up to 1932, not to exceed 1,200 dinars ($21.60) a 
month; in case of his death during this period, his widow and children 
receive not to exceed 800 dinars ($14.40) a month. 

Superannuation benefits—On the expiration of 10 years’ employ- 
ment as a journalist, under the insurance scheme, the insured is 
entitled to a benefit equal to 40 per cent of the salary on which he 
has made contributions to the imsurance fund, the sum of 5,000 
dinars ($90) being taken as the maximum amount for the purpose of 
insurance. Thereafter, for each additional year of service the benefit 
is to be increased by 3 per cent of the salary so that after 30 years’ 
service he receives the maximum benefit, not to exceed 5,000 dinars 
($90). The full benefit is to be calculated on the average salary 
during the last 10 years of service preceding retirement, except in 
cases in which the salary has remamed unchanged during the l|asi 
five years, in which case the insured is entitled to a full benefit of 
the same amount. 

A journalist may retire after 30 years’ service in journalistic 
employment, his twenty-fourth birthday being reckoned as the initial 
date, but he is not compelled to do so. He receives no benefit be- 
fore his retirement. : 

Invalidity benefits —For invalidity during the first 10 years of service 
the benefits are based upon the degree of disability for work, the 
payments amounting to one-third, two-thirds, or the whole amount 
of the salary received on the initial date of the disability. For 
invalidity during the tenth to the thirtieth year of service, the bene! 
likewise varies according to the d of disabilit for work, but in 
addition the insured receives half the benefit to which he is entitled 
by reason of his length of service and the amount of his salary. For 
total disability incurred during the course of the employment, the 
journalist is entitled to an invalidity grant equal to his full salary, 
up to the amount of 5,000 dinars ($90), as are also the dependents ©! 
a journalist who dies in the performance of his duties, irrespective 
of the length of his membership in the insurance fund. 
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Benefits for dependents——A married beneficiary receives a supple- 
mentary grant of 20 per cent of the benefit in respect of his wife and 
5 per cent in respect of each child. 

The widow of a journalis®still in employment at the time of his 
death receives a benefit equal to the retirement allowance to which 
he would have been entitled and each of his children receives an 
amount equal to 5 per cent of such benefit. The widow of a journalist 
who was receiving benefit is entitled to one-half of his benefit, and 
his children to 5 per cent of such benefit until they attain the age of 
21 years, unless other provision is made for them earlier. A widow 
loses her right to benefit on remarriage, but in commutation thereof 
receives & sum equal to three times the annual benefit to which she 
would have been entitled if she had not remarried. The children 
continue to receive the supplementary grant even if their mother 
remalries. 


Administration 


Tue journalists’ insurance fund is an independent organization 
under the supervision of the Ministry of Social Affairs. It is man- 
aged by a committee consisting of three members of the Yugoslavic 
Journalists’ Association, three members of the Newspaper Pro- 
prietors’ Association, and a representative of the Ministry of Social 
Affairs; a member of the Yugoslav Skupshtina (Parliament), elected 
by the committee, will act aschairman. The conduct of the business 
is intrusted to a director appointed by the committee. 
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LABOR AGREEMENTS, AWARDS, AND 
DECISIONS 





Awards and Decisions 
Railway Clerks on New York, Chicago & St. Louis Railroad 


N June 8, 1929, the New York, Chicago & St. Louis Railroad (‘o, 
and the emplo ees in clerical and station service of the Nic kel 
Plate district and Lake Erie & Western district, members of the 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, F reight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employees, entered into an agreement in cvn- 
formity with the provisions of the railway labor act to submit their 
= ispute to the decision of a board of arbitration. 
he employees had requested a flat increase of 8 cents per hour for 
all classes of employees affected. 

The board of arbitration consisting of A. D. Peters, selected by thie 
carrier; H. F. Baldwin, selected by the employees; and Arthur \. 
Millard, appointed by the United States Board of Mediation, mace 
its award on Meveaber 13, 1929. On the basis of pay in effect 
October 31, 1929, the rates of certain groups of employees under tlic 
Interstate Commerce Commission are tactdéasd as follows: 


; Per cent of 
Employees in— increase 
TE i ey acid in na ae 6 
REED ae TIGRE ese ee ste fee US EM ce ae ea eae eee 4 
ce teri bent ne EME es iimnneria cma mwaaee 514 
Groups 11, 13, 14, 18, 33, 86, 100, and 101__________- 5 
Groups 1 eRe a RTE LS RE Se ce ean 6 


The award continues: 


6. No change is to be made in the rates of pay for the classes of employs 
represented in this hearing coming within groups other than as above designated. 
7. It is understood that the a eceert’a rates of increases provided for in tiiis 
ret an be applied to all piecework and tonnage rates in effect on Octo! r 
1,1 
8. The provisions of this award shall become effective on November 1, 12°, 
and shall continue in force for a period of 1 year from the effective date thereof, 
and thereafter be subject to 30 days’ notice by or to the carrier, party of the first 


part, 
Agreements 
Collective Agreements in France in 1928 


‘Te number of the collective labor agreements reported to 1!i¢ 
French Labor Bureau in 1928 is — in the Bulletin du Min- 
istére du Travail for April—June, 1929 p. 147, sige The agree- 
ments, of which there were 99, were divided among the different '1- 
dustries as seat Agriculture, 13; food, 6; building, 11; wood and 
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furniture, 7; hides and skins, 1; polygraphic industries, 11; metal 
works and mechanical construction, 6; mines and quarries, 2; stone 
and earth, 6; chemicals, 3; textiles and clothing, 14; transportation 
and warehousing, 15; and miscellaneous, 4. 

The information furnished the labor office in regard to the circum- 
stances giving rise to the agreements was incomplete, but in 44 cases 
it was stated the agreements were concluded as the result of a strike. 
The intervention of a third party was required in 54 cases, or more 
than half of the agreements. In four of these cases the Ministry of 
Labor appointed mediators, 24 cases were settled by labor inspectors, 
and the remainder by justices of the peace, prefects, mayors, ete. 

Forty-four of the agreements were between trade-unions and em- 
ployers’ associations, and 24 between union workers and employers 
or groups of employers not belonging to an association. The major- 
ity of the agreements did not fix the duration of the agreement but 
provided that notice should be given of intention to break it. Of 
the agreements which specified the time during which they were to 
remain in effect, one each had a duration of 6, 8, and 9 months, 11 
were to last 1 year, 3 for 2 years, 2 for 3 years, and 1 for 5 years. 

In 22 cases the agreements specified the method of application of 
the 8-hour day; 63 established a minimum wage; 12, hourly wage 
rates and production bonuses; 15, overtime rates; 6, traveling ex- 
penses; 6, family allowances; 5 each, regulation of vacations and 
notification of dismissal ;6, apprenticeship; and 1, night work. Twenty 
agreements established bonuses varying according to the official cost- 
of-living figures and 10 agreements established joint commissions 
for the settlement of any disputes arising from application of the 
agreement. 
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Building Permits in Principal Cities, November, 1929 


Diz are shown below for building permits issued during 
November in 285 cities of the United States having a population 
of 25,000 and over. Comparative figures for October are als 

iven. This information is obtained from the local building oflicigig 
in the different cities. _The States of New Jersey, New York, Massa. | 
chusetts, Illinois, and Pennsylvania, through their departments of 
labor, are cooperating in this work. 

The cost figures as shown in these tables are for the cost 0! the 
buildings only. No land costs are included. Permits are issued only 
for Saiiinen to be erected in the corporate limits of each city. 

Table 1 shows the total estimated cost of new residential buildings, 
new nonresidential mf total building operations (including 
alterations and repairs), and families provided for in new buildings, 
by districts, as shown by permits issued, together with the percentage 
of increase or decrease in November as compared with October. 


TABLE 1.—ESTIMATED COST OF NEW RESIDENTIAL BUILDINGS, NEW NONRESI. 
DENTIAL BUILDINGS, AND TOTAL BUILDING OPERATIONS IN CITIES OF THE 















































UNITED STATES HAVING A POPULATION OF 25,000 OR OVER, BY GEOGRAPHICAL 
DIVISIONS 
New residential buildings 
Total constriction 
New nonresidential : 

Families pro-| buildings, esti- ey re 
Estimated cost aon tied mated estimated cost | 

Geographical division 

Oc | No 
October, | Novem- tober, | Y°™- October, | Novem- | October, | Novem- 
1 ber, 1929 1929" ber, 1929 ber, 1929 1929 ber, 1929 
1920 

New England........ $7, 408, 950 le4, 909, 860 797 709 |$7, 280, 162 644, 963 |$18,332,665 $10, 674, 991 
Middle Atlantic__--... 25, 374, 951 |19, 797, 531 | 2,875 | 2, 840 /41, 945, 605 946, 215 {77,900,417 | 74, 181, 288 
East North Central. .|19, 661, 592 {12, 617, 795 498 | 2,202 906, 317 778, 715 (61, 585, 141 | 43, 197, 508 
West North .-| 2, 680, 195 | 1, 910, 075 742 539 | 1,993, 519 | 2, 448, 675 623,841 | 5, 1, 742 
South Atlantic....... 3, 505, 689 | 2, 603, 917 710 505 | 5, 658, 832 | 2, 662, 304 (11,906,193 | 7, 419, 336 
South Central_....... 2, 427, 549 | 1, 508, 500 850 614 | 3, 520,278 | 2,008,017 | 6,858,439 | 4, 62, 387 

Mountain and Pa- 
Dliticncecnckndidns 9, 559, 861 | 7, 790,490 | 2,813 | 2,279 | 9, 658,814 | 7,036,491 [22, 336, 825 17, 350, 448 
i 70, 618, 787 |51, 318, 177 285 869 |103,053,527 |85, 610, 380 543,521 (163, 258, 000 
Per cent of change..../........... f ~ —. bask scans —16.9 sau il | — 20.6 











In the 285 cities from which reports were received for both Oci ober 
and November there was a decrease of 20.6 per cent in indicated 
expenditures. The estimated cost of the buildings for which permits 
were issued in these cities in October was $205,543,521, compured 
with $163,258,000 in November. Residential buildings decr:ased 
27.3 per cent in estimated expenditures, comparing Nove ber 
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permits with October permits, and new nonresidential buildings 
decreased 16.9 per cent. 

Families to be provided for in the new dwellings for which permits 
were issued decreased 19.7 per cent, comparing November with 
October. In these 285 cities 12,285 family units are provided in the 
new buildings for which permits were issued in October and 9,869 
family units in the new buildings for which permits were issued in 
November. 

Table 2 shows the estimated cost of new residential buildings, new 
nonresidential buildings, total building operations (including altera- 
tion and repairs), and the number of families provided for in new 
dwellings in each of the 285 cities from which reports were received 
for both October and November. 

Totals and percentages of increase or decrease in expenditures for 
each class of building and in the number of families provided for are 
shown by geographical divisions. 

Reports were received for both October and November from 48 
cities in New England, 66 cities in the Middle Atlantic States, 69 
cities in the East orth Central States, 23 cities in the West North 
Central States,31 cities in‘the South Atlantic States, 20 cities in the 
South Central States, and 28 cities in the Mountain and Pacific 


States. 
New England States 


Permits issued in the New England States during November indi- 
cate a falling off of 41.8 per cent in estimated expenditures for all 
building operations as compared with permits issued during October. 
Indicated expenditures for both new residential buildings and new 
nonresidential buildings decreased, comparing November with 
October. ‘The decrease in the former class of building was 32.5 per 
cent and in the latter 49.9 per cent. The number of new family 
dwelling units as provided for by permits issued in November de- 
creased 11.1 per cent as compared with those issued in October. 
There was a decrease in indicated expenditures for total building 
operations in Boston, but increases in both Hartford and Providence. 

Reports were received from all New England cities except Ban- 
gor, Me. 


Middle Atlantic States 


In tHe Middle Atlantic States more building was Jesinotes as 
compared with October than in any other division. There was a 
decrease in this division of only 4.8 per cent in total beat a 
tions, comparing November with October. New residential § 
decreased 22 per cent, new nonresidential building 2.4 per cent, an 
families provided for 1.2 per cent. : 

There was an increase in building operations in two boroughs of 
greater New York and a decrease in three boroughs. The increases 
occurred in Brooklyn and the Bronx, and the decreases in Manhattan 
Queens, and Richmond. Philadelphia and Pittsburgh both showed 
slight increases in indicated expenditures for building operations. 

No reports were received from Chester, Harrisburg, Lebanon, 
Reading, or Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


~ 
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East North Central States 


As 1n the New England and Middle Atlantic division, the Hag 
North Central Division showed decreases for all classes of building 
operations and in families provided for in November as compared 
with October. 

The decrease in indicated expenditures for total building operations 
was 29.9 per cent; in new residential building operations 35.8 per 
cent; and in new nonresidential building operations 18.9 per cent, 
New family housing units decreased 34.5 per cent, according to per- 
mits aso in-November as compared with those issued in October, 

Large decreases in indicated expenditures were shown in Chicago, 
Cleveland, Detroit, and Cincinnati. 

No reports were received from Anderson, Fort Wayne, and South 
Bend, Ind.; Battle Creek, Mich.; Lorain and Zanesville, Ohio. 


West North Central States 


In THE West North Central division there was a decrease of 28.7 
per cent in indicated expenditures for new residential buildings, but 
an increase of 22.8 per cent in indicated expenditures for new non- 
residential buildings, comparing November permits with October 
permits. Total building operations declined 9.5 per cent and families 
provided for 27.4 per cent. 

Increases ‘were shown in total building operations in St. Louis, St. 
Paul, and Minneapolis. 

Kansas City, Mo., was the only city in this district failing to report. 


South Atlantic States 


DEcREASE in indicated expenditures for building operations in the 
South Atlantic division, comparing November permits with October 
permits, were as follows: New residential Te tg 25.7 per cent; 
new nonresidential buildings, 53 per cent; total building operations, 
37 per cent; family housing units, 16.2 per cent. 

here were large decreases in Washington, Richmond, and Atlanta. 
Baltimore nena an increase, in comparing November with October 
estimated expenditures. 

No reports were received from Pensacola, Fla., Augusta and Savan- 
nah, Ga.; Wilmington, N. C.; and Spartanburg, S. 


South Central States 


Tue South Central division showed decreases in indicated expen- 
ditures in each class of building operations and for families provided 
for. Permits issued during November indicate an expenditure of 36.4 
per cent less in total building operations than the October permits 
indicated in this district. e November permits issued for new 
residential buildings show a decrease of 34.2 per cent compared with 
the October permits. New nonresidential buildings decreased 40.4 
so cent in estimated expenditures, comparing November with 

tober. During the same period there was a decrease of 27.8 per 
cent in families provided for in new buildings. 
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There was a decline in the estimated cost of all eng Ss ope sa 
according to permits issued in New Orleans, Dallas, sa, Fort 
Worth, and San Antonio. 

No reports were received from Fort Smith and Little Rock, Ark.; 
Covington and Louisville, Ky.; Baton Rouge, La.; Oklahoma City 
and Okmulgee, Okla.; Chattanooga and Nashville, Tenn.; El Paso, 
Galveston, Houston, and Laredo, Tex. 


Mountain and Pacific States 


THERE was a decrease of 18.5 per cent in new residential buildin 
in the Mountain and Pacific division, comparing November wit 
October. Families provided for decreased 19 per cent. New non- 
residential buildings showed a decrease of 27.2 per cent, and the total 
of all buildings for which permits were issued decreased 22.3 per cent. 

Decreases were shown in practically all the cities of this district. 
Permits issued in Berkeley and Seattle, however, indicate a slight 
increase in total expenditure for all building operations, comparing 
November with October. 

Schedules were received from all of the 28 cities in this district 
which have a population of 25,000 or over. 


TABLE 2.—ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE ISSUED IN 
PRINCIPAL CITIES, OCTOBER AND NOVEMBER, 1929 


New England States 












































New residential buildings 
| New nonresidential 
Families build! ings , esti- te 8, esti- 
provi mated cos 
Estimated cost for in new i 
City and State dwellings 
Octo- No- 
October, | Novem- ber, | vem- October, | Novem- | October, | Novem- 
1929 ber, 1929 , 1 ber, 1929 ber, 1929 1929 ber, 1929 
1929 1920 
Connecticut: 
Bridgeport....... $88,400 | $116,600 22 26 $15,219 | $225, 155 $204, 133 $413, 500 
Greenwich ....._. 900, 000 345, 500 41 19 90, 89,380 | 1,023, 870 483, 385 
Se 40, 400 173, 100 4 15 51, 794 935, 843 425,613 | 1, 274, 608 
Meriden.._......- 82, 000 43, 250 10 8 18, 610 11, 185 112, 015 107, 290 
New Britain. .... 86, 800 57, 500 12 10 19, 015 11, 560 131, 660 96, 541 
New Haven...... 33, 500 940, 000 7 7 | 3,096, 400 367,250 | 3,376,255 | 1, 345,675 
New London..... 51, 000 50, 500 5 5 304, 300 14, 200 359, 910 82, 775 
Norwalk... . 75, 000 96, 500 13 14 70, 300 31, 500 | 176, 330 144, 525 
Stamford__....... 110, 000 89, 700 16 12 102, 790 228, 445 252, 940 342, 720 
oe. Se 97, 000 61, 000 15 12 48, 800 $1, 900 217, 950 173, 900 
ne: 
Lewiston_........ 19, 000 6, 000 3 1 1, 800 3, 500 30, 300 9, 500 
a Portland......._- 84, 200 50, 700 17 ll 111, 439 7, 775 267, 141 149, 335 
BO occ.c.. 859, 500 382,300 | 113 86 | 1, 115, 430 209, 680 | 3,054, 558 952, 358 
Brockton_........ 63, 000 35, 800 10 6 40, 015 6, 755 132, 645 58, 370 
Brookline........ 442, 500 88, 000 14 6 18, 175 24, 520 498, 300 136, 385 
Cambridge....... 1, 533, 500 47,000 6 2 48, 430 41,590 | 1, 746, 367 133, 545 
Chelsea. ......... 0 0 0 0 77, 950 11, 500 97, 020 14, 020 
Chicopee......... 20, 000 6, 500 5 2 35, 650 57, 100 68, 350 67, 750 
E Sirisha haces 17, 000° 11, 000 5 3 | 205, 125 13, 300 271, 325 34, 000 
Fall River........ 34, 400 0 9 0 13, 625 12, 050 57, 635 18, 815 
iamwie———-| oe] 83/2} 3] Ras] em] ae] Bas 
Holyoke__........ 45, 400 0 6 0 6, 500 1, 100 138, 675 | ~----26, 970 
Lawrence. ....... 19, 500 8, 000 7 2 16, 275 2, 750 138, 340 21, 700 
Lowell. ......._.. 15, 300 4, 400 4 1 5, 185 8, 615 35, 795 22, 180 
Lge icnens.. 79, 000 65, 900 17 13 51, 860 8, 960 211, 630 103, 370 
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TABLE 2.—ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE ISSU: ) |v 
PRINCIPAL CITIES, OCTOBER AND NOVEMBER, 1929—Continued ‘ 


New England States—Continued 



























































New residential buildings 
New nonresidential aoe 
ontins tet meg esti- Pees on po 
: pro ma 
Estimated cost for in new 
City and State dwellings 
No- 
October, | Novem- — vem- | October, | Novem- | October, | Novem. 
1929 ber, 1929 > | ber, 1929 ber, 1929 1929 ber, 1929 
Massachusetts—Con. 
Baepeee.......<...- $41, 000 $78, 000 8 2 $43, 253 $75, 555 $141, 506 $160, 655 
Medford. -.......- 102, 500 108, 600 23 18 40, 790 22, 525 150, 690 19, 255 
New Bedford.__.. 0 0 0 0 10, 775 108, 775 225 2, 825 
Newton Te SUES eee 421, 000 300, 500 40 29 103, 187 60, 340 568, 627 %, 863 
Yl 112, 500 119, 500 18 23 56, 350 15, 375 181, 205 5, 550 
Eee SRS 111, 800 182, 900 18 48 24, 855 26, 140 163, 382 219, 353 
IS: 21, 200 17, 500 7 4 2, 825 1, 600 49, 780 700 
So 25, 800 72, 500 6 18 19, 970 15, 040 133, 595 205 
Somerville _- ....- 20, 000 22, 000 4 5 12, 595 15, 735 45, 778 965 
Springfield__._._- 50, 300 151, 400 ll 32 64, 520 304, 450 226, 405 1, 495 
aunton......... 18, 000 7, 000 4 2 50, 391 15, 055 87, 246 31, 740 
Waltham.__...... 123, 800 29, 000 30 5 118, 250 22, 510 259, 400 60, 960 
Watertown__._..- 112, 000 82, 500 23 18 9, 600 16, 550 128, 050 138, 100 
Worcester__...... 210, 000 167, 050 42 2 264, 834 100, 925 6A2, 919 1, 895 
New Hampshire 
Manchester -...-- 33, 350 23, 250 8 6 9, 117 9, 485 54, 619 13, 786 
Rhode Island: 
Central Falls___-.- 31, 500 43, 200 10 15 9, 450 4, 575 102, 550 18, 025 
eas 242, 700 150, 400 oA 35 53, 538 14, 965 306, 173, 565 
East Providence.| 145, 500 54, 800 27 ll 47, 635 157, 400 213, 608 223, 907 
Newport__....... 312, 000 115, 000 4 3 237, 000 6, 800 557, 550 128, 460 
Pawtucket_-__.._. 102, 117, 600 26 2B 56, 350 62, 130 186, 975 184, 255 
vidence__..... 327, 457, 400 62 96 419, 250 145, 950 934, 000 95x, 200 
Woonsocket._.... 9, 000 7, 500 2 1 7, 860 16, 925 36, 335 38, 125 
ee cictetibancn ais 7, 408, 950 | 4,999,860 | 797 709 | 7, 280, 162 | 3, 644, 963 | 18, 332, 665 | 10, 674, 991 
Per cent of change_.../........... —32. 5 MOE Lieenetacune —49.9 J... —41.8 
Middle Atlantic States 
New J : 
‘Atlantic City. . ._/$1, 353, 185 $40, 000 13 0 $29, 500 $36, 700 | $1, 480, 191 $25s, 994 
Bayonne. ....-... 4, 000 12, 500 1 3 296, 300 9, 650 308, 150 31, 450 
Bloomfield ......- 56, 700 94, 000 12 19 159, 925 18, 000 223, 185 114, 000 
Camden.........-. 74, 700 77, 700 20 36 68, 470 72, 455 271, 001 248, 118 
Clifton........... 156, 000 130, 200 36 24 57, 430 19, 650 227, 665 153, 800 
East Orange. ---_-_ 354, 500 28, 500 75 5 25, 820 153, 245 421, 284 202, 525 
Elizabeth. ....._. 166, 000 81, 000 33 14 38, 200 252, 000 204, 200 333, 000 
Hoboken.._.....- 0° 0 0 0 0 0 20, 666 53, 065 
leon Cay. 240,500} 28,000; 55] 8| 256300] esis] also | 2410015 
ersey City....-- 44,915 
Kearny........-.- 51, 500 87, 000 12 22 14, 735 37, 950 69, 784 128, 485 
Montelair._-_..... 94, 500 43, 000 8 4 41, 206 12, 343 157, 261 4), 603 
illo onde 314, 100 107, 120 55 13 346, 407 | 2,191,735 | 1,063,125 | 2,97, 1s 
New Brunswick... 37, 800 260, 000 7 6 13, 700 9, 800 75, 915 280), 975 
lamoibeia 80, 000 225, 000 5 54 11, 925 ou 134, 075 25H), 858 
PE sriclisicss ceca 38, 000 343, 500 5 3 | 1, 705, 725 , 700 | 1,777,887 407, 989 
Paterson. _....... 261, 600 66, 550 77 18 110, 749 44, 182 479, 794 169, 637 
Perth Amboy... 15, 500 12, 500 a 2 100, 370 94, 123 165, 220 134, 048 
Plainfield........| 131,000 36, 186 15 6 5, 300 5, 600 174, 758 65, 246 
14, 500 14, 500 3 3 77, 728 65, 728 121, 486 121, 786 
121, 000 6, 500 42 2 38, 700 0 181, 155 25, 100 
11, 000 9, 550 2 2 46, 500 10, 900 69, 140 9, 965 
writ 118, 000 25 14 147, 450 12, 607 552, 240 2355, 859 
000 15, 200 4 2 6, 800 12, 200 49, 300 28, 900 
000 gh 5 ~ 6 9, 600 183, 560 50, 745 214, 240 
300 } » 700 17 8 210, 198 41, 598 364, 104 104, 882 
469,500 | 448,000/ 114 129 | 1,754, 258 766,710 | 2,315,023 | 1, 35°, $05 
0 31, 100 0 5 32, 950 4, 555 44, 154 4:,, 972 
gered 35, 000 18 8 54, 810 104, 700 197, 770 140, 155 
400 9, 200 4 4 5, 540 5, 850 291, 575 2s, 080 
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: TABLE 2.,—ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE ISSUED IN 
TN PRINCIPAL CITIES, OCTOBER AND NOVEMBER, 1929—Continued 


Middle Atlantic States—Continued 













































































New residential buildings | 
New nonresidential ; 
Families bu iid ings, esti- Klis pony esti- 
: provide ma cost 
Estimated cost for in new 
City and State dwellings 
od { 
Octo- No- 
October, | Novem- ber, | vem- October, | Novem- October, Novem- 
> 1929 ber, 1929 | 1999 ber, 1929 ber, 1929 1929 ber, 1929 
/2¢ 1 
New York—Contd. 
ai Mount Vernon.._| $169,000 | $35,000 16 1| $130,225 | $39,200| $833,400 $92, 250 
» 655 Newburgh. _..._- 12, 000 6, 000 2 1 21, 050 62, 850 39, 050 81, 050 
255 New Rochelle._..| 176, 500 156, 400 15 11 368, 019 64, 393 656,544! 259,478 Z 
S25 New York City— " 
563 , inet 996,100} 924,500} 188} 200] 951,375 | 5,656,770| 2,311,920] 6,901,080 
550 Brooklyn....| 3,453,950 | 977,100 | 420 197 | 2,471,985 | 7,056,745 | 6,841,765 | 8, 8A2, 685 
. 353 Manhattan _-_| 9, 093,000 | 9,125,000 | 362 765 |19, 465, 950 |11, 323,965 | 31,216,015 | 28, 293, 825 
700 ueens._..__- 1, 929, 500 | 2,409,050 | 405 | 601 | 1,916,353 | 1,688,949 | 5,340,473 | 4,416,004 
1 295 ichmond...| 497, 200 196,300 | 68 38 | 1, 149, 560 107,030 | 1, 734, 682 363, 114 
+ 965 Niagara Falls....| 300,000 47,800 | 30 12| 477,671 163, 606 877, 001 256, 629 
495 Pougabespels. ---| 120,550 11, 500 » 2 1, 100 59, 150 167, 170 72, 900 
10 Rochester ___..._- 212,725 | 390,200; 32 18 | 642,479 182, 250 986, 799 698,.805 
960 Schenectady.....| 200, 300 72,500 | 26 15 500 62, 800 256, 050 171, 525 
» 100 Syracuse._....... 216,600 | 334,300; 46 67 272, 960 109, 645 615, 865 777, 835 
825 Se Sa eaaaae 64, 300 38, 500 10 7 4,919 60, 050 95, 422 135, 749 
Ee esi as 47, 300 80, 000 8 12 35, 100 88, 300 244, 600 272, 100 
736 Watertown...... 23, 700 3, 500 6 1 9, 675 75, 745 44, 959 105, 757 
ss White Plains___.- 126, 000 104, 000 12 11 100, 375 188, 200 256, 345 325, 375 
on m Youkers Saat -----| 185,800} 628,500| 35 80 183,820 | 509, 888 444,864 | 1,371,063 
v0 vania 
i Allentown... ..-- 155, 500 95,500 | 25 17 46, 525 117, 900 242, 797 699 
160 Altoona......... 46, 450 47, 400 10 10 31, 804 14, 973 116, 700 74, 847 
259 Bethiehem_...___ 40, 500 3, 500 6 1 366, 725 11, 410 462, 235 17, 205 
a Butler............ 16, 000 5,000} 5 1} 104,900 2,750 | 122, 100 10, 950 
125 I Fin cccniinpiwns 34, 050 8, 600 5 1 7, 648 6, 800 59, 323 21, 077 
om ee ue canal 140, 350 145,750, 23 58 134, 155 40, 150 300, 505 207, 035 
Ol I 12, 500 0 1 0 , 420 2, 687 26, 757 9, 463 
11.8 Johnstown._..._. 31, 100 15, 300 5 2 12, 050 36, 510 102, 815 82, 935 
. Bi ea 139, 000 30,000} 30 6 250 3, 575 188, 410 67, 825 
McKeesport. -..- 130, 100 77, 800 18 10 30, 810 6, 195 187, 347 94, 750 
New Castle_..... 43, 300 24, 300 7 5 143, 760 4, 855 189, 255 32, 595 
town. ..... 20, 000 61, 000 4 ll 14, 380 25, 819 61, 740 142, 651 
— Philadelphia. ___- 1, 062,000 | 578,300} 230| 122] 6,380,520 | 6,669,250 | 7,929,060 | 7,967,315 
tsburgh....... 655,600 | 569,000 | 106 103. | 603,392 | 1,908,657 | 2,047,677 2,755, 452 
; a 40, 075 21, 550 10 5 93, 805 140, 425 , 372 176, 225 
, 14 Wilkinsburg. - ... 47, 375 36, 000 7 6 8, 000 3, 150 62, 400 73, 160 
: 0) Williamsport..._. 75, 091 80, 675 6 19 8, 848 15, 427 94, 663 137, 256 
IES a cnidadeesou 35, 12, 500 7 3 13, 811 21, 100 89, 979 45, 798 
» 800 TE 25, 374, 951 |19, 797, 531 |2,875 | 2,840 |41, 945, 605 |40, 946, 215 | 77,900, 417 | 74, 181, 288 
’ 000 Per cent of change..__|......._._- —22.0 |.._._- aac pg Mama WE as cn cack dna 
, 065 
190 
"O15 East North Central States 
, 485 , 
, 603 
_ 184 Din 
975 SEE TSO RBs wane $34,872 | $10,000 s 4 $19, 165 $175 $85, 809 $17, 575 
856 a 66, 200 30, 935 13 8 670 | 210,754 124, 374 254, 050 
989 aa 55, 400 50, 000 13 ll 144, 215 87, 375 205, 665 137, 375 
637 Bloomington_.._- 66, 000 82, 000 10 9 50, 500 5, 300 127, 500 87, 300 
048 Chicago.......... 7, 175,400 | 4,184,800 | 856 | 555 |15, 945, 850 |12, 201, 250 | 23, 629,030 | 16, 760, 680 
Cicero 51, 000 154, 200 7 21 54, 420 7,710 119, 930 167, 075 
40, 300 12, 600 9 3 97,750 | - 64,000 146, 050 84, 100 
166, 800 25, 800 19 5 154, 515 513, 610 339, 315 559, 210 
89, 800 64,700 | 27 19 | - 123,110 17, 475 231, 185 , 061 
25, 160 16, 450 6 3 , 25, 950 113, 818 58, 320 
268, 000 91,000} 20 s 35, 750 39, 000 371, 000 167, 500 
64, 500 19, 000 9 3| 297,100} 464,000 399, 700 508, 700 
74, 000 51, 500 14 9 18, 405 576, 945 115, 185 644, 239 
98, 000 74, 500 13 5 13, 955 8, 550 118, 105 92, 775 
182,600 | 368,960; 38 32 | 423,130 20, 060 605, 730 415, 275 
89, 700 25, 800 19 4 7, 710 46, 300 101, 210 88, 725 
254, 800 142,500 | 70 42 985 45, 500 , 460 235, 910 
44, 400 94, 300 16 39 11, 155 120, 629 441, 044 326, 418 
69, 600 58, 800 15 15 8, 504 146, 485 119, 929 221, 176 
[113] 
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New residential buildings 
New nonresidential 
Families bu ild ing 8, esti- ——— esti- 
prov mai 
Estimated cost for in new 
City and State dwellings 
Octo- No- 
October, | Novem- ber, | vem- October, | Novem- | October, Novem- 
1929 ber, 1929 + | ber, 1929 ber, 1929 1929 ber, 1929 
1929 | 1999 
Indiana: 
Elkhart_........- $35,250} $15,100 11 4 $34, 493 $3, 515 $95, 759 $34, 121 
Evansville. _...- 76, 900 28, 400 21 ll 154, 205 221, 360 251, 302 265, 885 
OS, RRA 41, 000 83, 500 11 14 50, 550 56, 425 152, 250 159, 600 
Hammond..-..... 80, 000 72, 000 18 15 131, 100 185, 300 301, 500 299, 300 
Indianapolis --_-.. 630, 875 242,300 | 138 66 384, 051 140, 664 | 1,139,072 501, 544 
Kokomo- -.-....-.- 34, 300 0 8 0 25, 930 144, 215 64, 261 147, 520 
pS ee 8, 000 28, 000 2 4 13, 000 82, 000 30, 000 117, 000 
Muncie. _-......- 15, 317 11, 621 7 4 20, 035 20, 340 69, 242 51, 962 
Richmond..--_-_. 37, 050 18, 500 10 5 8, 200 21, 546 49, 870 46, 690 
Terre Haute-_-__- 35, 500 18, 500 4 3 15, 590 2, 060 59, 070 22, 876 
Michigan: 
Bay City..-..-.-.. 16, 500 14, 000 1 5 3, 760 32, 500 41, 410 64, 736 
Detroit_........_-| 3, 141,975 | 1,973,188 | 698 445 | 1, 556, 368 | 1,639,836 | 6,767,971 | 4,880,017 
tiie Sonctinae 691, 788 238, 126 165 63 | 1,319,415 226, 309 2, 130, 293 511, 570 
Grand Rapids....| 146, 600 123, 100 39 26 300, 645 82, 070 604, 370 254, 705 
tramek.....- 6, 000 27, 000 2 6 5, 925 16, 675 38, 550 43, 675 
Highland Park... 0 0 0 0 73, 340 49, 090 99, 790 64, 145 
Rf See 90, 250 80, 500 27 20 32, 403 108, 762 139, 091 189, 102 
Kalamazoo..__..- 37, 900 23, 700 10 7 245, 075 94,115 306, 844 137, 506 
Lansing.......-.- 103, 100 $7, 900 26 21 745, 295 921, 118 995,195 | 1, 083, 848 
Muskegon -----.-- 40, 200 42, 950 14 13 39, 590 141,770 119, 523 196, 005 
Pontiac. ....--.-.-. 109, 575 51, 700 37 20 556, 210 63, 931 723, 895 124, 786 
Port Huron.-_-.--.- 3, 600 3, 000 2 1 2, 000 132, 000 7, 550 135, 550 
wate ccmae --| 133,750 92, 480 29 & 18, 688 157, 811 181, 463 277, 329 
0: 
7 RAE ae 386, 650 227, 400 82 39 700, 914 | 2,900,569 | 1,147,769 3, 155, 864 
Ashtabula._....-- 0 13, 000 0 2 35, 955 2, 41,010 19, 
OS 2 aaa 168, 129, 100 31 12 71, 548 9, 172 258, 233 157, 897 
Cincinnati. -_-~-.-.-- 1, 023, 145 617,600 | 178 83 | 2,717,840 310,510 | 4,051,595 | 1, 105, 430 
Cleveland_.__..-- 849, 575,000 | 119 119 | 2,161,775 975,800 | 5,645,125 | 1,805, 300 
Columbus........| 316, 100 237, 900 60 37 820, 700 282,150 | 1,316, 250 562, 700 
OE 25, 56, 100 7 17 496, 011 95,917 | 1,006, 620 210, 517 
East Cleveland. _ 0 192, 000 0 15 128, 047 15, 300 157, 642 216, 335 
Hamilton -.._-...- 42, 750 50, 550 10 15 509, 894 8, 475 581, 728 57, 360 
Lakewood......-- 50, 500 61, 600 12 7 10, 560 437,770 71, 775 505, 805 
Re se 4, 200 0 2 0 3, 300 2, 055 20, 150 9, 250 
Mansfield___....- 52, 200 94, 900 11 12 2, 725 0 63, 525 163, 650 
Marion_~.......- 10, 100 3, 000 4 1 7, 500 22, 055 17, 600 25, 255 
Newark._........ 34, 400 14, 000 11 5 11, 375 11, 510 49, 050 28, 485 
Portsmouth _-____. 5, 900 7, 500 4 3 12, 800 9, 125 23, 700 17, 325 
8 a 22, 400 12, 400 8 7 4, 330 12, 625 34, 980 36, 830 
Steubenville. __-_- 43, 400 40, 700 14 11 17, 700 2, 550 65, 050 44, 900 
eh os acca 189, 400 92, 950 55 25 535, 421 377, 190 915, 646 520, 120 
Wire i. ose 155, 350 39, 400 47 13 um 165 56, 725 328, 905 98, 415 
w Youngstown. --... Q) 2 1,355,800 | (1) 2 36 (i 2125, 615 | (4) 21, 493, 335 
isconsin: 
Fond du Lac....-. 13, 700 27, 000 3 3 7, 705 5, 120 36, 380 _ 33, 270 
Green Bay.....-- 86,300 | . 48,100 16 18 41, 720 27, 000 137, 843 90, 080 
Pa Se eee 112, 135 118, 985 19 22 48, 925 110, 162 178, 045 268, 713 
Milwaukee... _. 1, 164, 600 623,000 | 232 159 787, 206 | 1,819,735 | 2,320,848 918, 297 
Oshkosh. ........ 22, 000 28, 200 22 9 31, 574 9, 185 56, 175 41, 819 
Racine_.........- 348,950 | 283, 200 65 66 106, 944 30, 810 493, 474 , 430 
one Setinahiel 72, 700 58, 000 17 ll 27,111 4, 118, 815 69, 970 
8 Scope des 29, 900 122, 800 7 27 272, 320 2, 324, 287, 670 
Potebee cisc 19, 661, 592 |12, 617, 795 |3, 498 203 | $2, 996, 317/26, 773, 715 | 61, 585,141 | 43, 197, 808 
Per cent of change....|........... —35.8 ia See ~ Rae _ 
1 Not reported. 8 Not included in total. 
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TaBLE 2—ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE ISSUED IN 
PRINCIPAL CITIES, OCTOBER AND NOVEMBER, 1929—Continued 


West North Ceniral States 








New residential buildings 





New nonresidential 









































Families buildings, esti- | Total buildings, esti- 
ted cost 
provided mated cost ma 
Estimated cost for in new 
City and State dwellings 
Octo-| No 
October, | Novem- ber, | Yem- October, | Novem- | October, Novem- 
1929 ber, 1929 > | ber, 1929 ber, 1929 1929 ber, 1929 
1929 | 1999 7 
Iowa: 
Bur SE $24, 500 $2, 400 rf 1 7,775 $15, 650 $35, 163 $18, 150 
Cobas pids__.. 18, 550 28, 800 6 7 162, 500 20, 665 209, 813 72, 323 
@oéuncil Bluffs _- - 21, 000 10, 000 6 3 13, 600 5, 500 61, 600 800 
Davenport. _____- 90, 700 49, 400 19 12 170, 095 29, 160 283, 085 89, 875 
Des Moines--.... 142, 800 51, 000 25 12 46, 137 131, 582 205, 408 253, 947 
Dubuque. --.-..-- 27, 950 3, 000 10 1 105, 890 1, 255 146, 283 15, 431 
Ottumwa-.-_-__._-. 24, 000 0 4 0 7, 000 0 31, 000 5, 000 
Sioux City._____- 44, 400 41, 700 14 14 27, 360 147, 895 117, 510 190, 895 
Waterloo.......-- 60, 500 26, 000 22 8 33, 460 7, O75 105, 160 44, 225 
Kansas: 
Hutchinson __--_- 61, 805 38, 200 22 11 6, 605 447, 735 68, 750 489, 240 
Kansas City ____- 32, 100 43, 100 16 16 15, 198 117, 865 55, 203 167, 465 
Topeka. .......-- 71, 800 1, 700 14 6 75, 605 23, 114 188, 525 49, 989 ... 
Wichita__......-. 375, 275 172,350 | 147 64 80, 540 50, 509, 145 253, 999° 
Minnesota: ' 
Dulin. ........ 50, 800 000 9 7 109, 570 6, 795 187, 418 96, 382 
Minneapolis - . . _- 472, 595 481, 235 122 116 225, 330 320, 760 hs ‘ 1, 298, 215 
i as 293, 070 > 59 41 119, 534 484, 458 625, 662 787, 205 
Missouri: " 
ee 33, 000 42, 000 8 6 29, 625 3, 000 73, 030 17, 000 
Springfield. _-___. 66, 650 2, 100 22 21 29, 725 27, 335 140, 000 112, 110 
St. Joseph__.__._- 17, 200 13, 900 8 7 18, 575 8, 520 41, 630 30, 
. a ge i 473, 500 420, 500 138 119 249, 677 457, 483 1, 221, 403 1, 432, 749 
Nebraska: 
J ee 105, 500 42, 200 16 17 228, 738 59, 420 351, 573 109, 570 
ee. 105, 000 84, 850 29 40 63, 280 27,915 702, 555 341, 115 
South Dakota 
Sioux Falls... -.-- 67, 500 34, 000 19 10 167, 700 54, 950 235, 200 91, 450 
| 2, 680, 195 | 1, 910,075 742 539 | 1,993,519 | 2, 448, 675 6, 623, 841 5, 991, 742 
Per cent of change-___.|..-....---- x eee en Oil we semuicac SEGE teases —9.5 
South Atlantic States 
ea Wlmningto $27 $ $83. $40. $985, $ 
— Seetade 9, 500 101, 500 18 23 , 630 , 825 , 608 192, 004 
District of Columbia: 
Fl wn SO 1, 025, 950 623, 300 156 61 | 1, 802, 529 260,395 | 3,036, 234 987, 240 
orida: 
Jacksonville... ..-. 62, 350 79, 900 23 37 140, 180 42, 745 264, 440 165, 850 
See 650 35, 000 6 8 172, 525 255, 000 335, 957 378, 617 
8t. Petersburg --- 15, 100 23, 400 5 4 69, 700 12, 300 09, 600 56, 100 
, aaa 14, 000 15, 800 9 uy 24, 770 2, 485 99, 045 41, 200 
Atlanta. ......... 400 88, 273 76 37 533, 885 119, 375 909, 744 258, 548 
Columbus.......- 18, 675 43, 625 10 42 17, 610 34, 285 45, 380 81, 850 
M i“ TTL 48, 800 1, 705 3 4 9, 14, 900 103, 001 67, 786 
“Si sin 856, 000 939,000 | 180 200 | 1, 058, 700 572,900 | 2,684,400 | 2,694, 000 
Cumberland _._.. 7, 500 10, 300 2 : * ae $ oo > - 15, a 
‘ce 17, 500 24, 400 5 ;. 
Asheville. _....... 2, 500 17, 150 1 2 7, 345 8, 830 660 37, 490 
ons amg iii 136,750 | 130,108 | 44 36 13, 765 16, 560 209, 777 208, 173 
tisdale 105, 850 28, 500 10 10 1, 800 33, 462 150, 452 65, 212 
Greensboro... ___- 35, 800 60, 019 17 ll 32, 585 587, 217 81, 656, 791 
8 a 63, 720 25, 000 17 9| 802,575 10, 645 884, 50, 695 
u $ 
Charleston... .... 53, 700 8, 000 15 5 16, 040 6, 850 95, 864 49, 920 
Columbia......._ 25, 900 BL 100 ll 15 135, 500 ~ 3, 600 179, 268 960 
Greenville___..... 33, 085 , 650 9 14 16, 890 63, 400 58, 093 137, 960 
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South Atlantic States—Continued 


TABLE 2,—ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE ISss' 
PRINCIPAL CITIES, OCTOBER AND NOVEMBER, 1929—Continued 


DIN 






























































New rvsidential buildings 
Fo Bae Spe 7 | New nonresidential . ; 
Families | buildi ngs, esti: en eating » ti 
s rov ma cos P 
Estimated cost P in new 
City and State dwellings 
— ees ee | = — 
, Octo-| No- cc 
October, | Novem- |}, | vem-| October, | Novem- | October, | Novem. 
1929 ber, 1929 1920 ber, 1929 ber, 1929 1929 | ber, 1929 
1929 | 
Virginia: 
Lynchburg.-_----- $28, 050 $32, 130 6 6 $20, 440 $2, 125 $59, 148 $37, 915 
Newport News._. 6, 950 9, 800 6 3 1, 707 2, 174 25, 028 21, 485 
Norfolk .......... | 24, 900 16, 200 . 6 68,938 | 169,355 178, 118 6, 600 
Petersburg. -..... } 12, 675 18, 300 3 6 166, 785 6, 250 183, 010 4, 745 
Portsmouth__._.. 9, 900 2, 000 2 2 11, 650 750 40, 588 4, 915 
Richmond -.---.-- 69, 575 66, 900 15 12 246, 859 127, 243 543, 186 287, 089 
R a 82, 009 21, 607 18 6 32, 609 46, 151, 228 5, 140 
West Virginia: 
Charleston__-_...- 74, 200 20, 100 25 7 73, 627 25, 425 234, 942 , 825 
Clarksburg__...-.. 0 4, 400 0 3 25, 605 15, 340 31, 230 22. 675 
Huntington-_--_-_-- 26, 000 9, 000 6 3 40, 700 156, 330 66, 700 165, 330 
hc 21, 700 27, 300 4 7 16, 077 18, 650 74, 409 353, 488 
i oa 3, 505, 689 | 2, 603, 917 710 | 595 | 5, 658, 832 | 2, 662,304 | 11,906,193 | 7, 499, 33 
Per cent of change__..|........... ee. Oe eer oo Ra ee WEG Vi nicintinwnt —37.0 
South Central States 
Mobile_._._...... $33,929| $19,800} 20 5| $3,500} $0,900!  $54,285| $54, 90 
nae 35, 250 47, 900 28 39 77, 350 31, 700 143, 198 123, 000 
y: 
Lexington........ 80, 200 46, 500 17 4 55, 245 6, 250 140, 920 70, 685 
Newport. ........ 6, 600 0 3 0 400 2, 400 7, 000 3, 800 
Paducah......... 23, 650 11, 300 9 5 1,750 5, 450 27, 650 16, 750 
New Orleans..... 90, 747 78, 900 33 21 146, 850 121, 616 362, 917 277, 492 
itive 107, 887 33, 086 47 28 20, 77, 391 186, 179 182, 155 
Muskogee........ 8, 400 3, 300 4 2 64, 482 690 77, 407 6, 090 
IRE 430, 425 225, 525 96 59 150, 903 348, 545 610, 590 604, 975 
Tennessee: 

Le cintceiill 69, 861 101, 625 30 2 38, 86, 880 116, 878 207, 486 
Memphis........| 273, 230, 100 66 69 112, 615 39, 390 507, 681 343, 491 
IN cis iswseicicceiionl 138, 905 36, 125 55 23 54, 310 38, 788 197, 908 85, 788 
Beaumont ....... 73,100 | - 40,080 32 18 38, 371 122, 665 167, 107 186, 701 
Dallas...........| 130,848 112, 440 61 32 | 1,362,308 313,240 | 1, 650, 105 526, 042 
Fort Worth......| 216,962 135, 100 83 48 849, 413 736,515 | 1,125,722 914, 835 
Port Arthur_..... 78, 668 32, 600 38 18 27,710 11, 010 229, 326 51, 401 
San Antonio.....| 403,730 304,245 | 179 203 90, 635 77, 620 594, 830 565, 150 
WEED. édinccscnce 58, 867 48, 533 13 7 251, 866 38, 037 321, 526 93, 004 
Wichita Falls....; 156, 650 1,350 36 4 165, 200 29, 930 337, 210 48, 652 

Total..........| 2, 427, 549 | 1, 509 850 614 | 3,520,278 | 2,008,017 | 6,858,439 | 4, 362, 387 
Per cent of ENE SAEAL eb S fos scl lls © leddcmncnsan —40, 4 |.....-...... — 36.4 
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.2,-ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE ISSUED IN 

















onal PRINCIPAL CITIES, OCTOBER AND NOVEMBER, 1929—Continued 
Mountain and Pacific States 
New residential buildings | 
New nonresidential P 
heey ae bu fe din g S, esti- besa mm yom esti- 
provi mated cos 
Estimated cost ioe in new 
City and State dwellings 
Octo- No- 
October, | Novem- ber, | vem- October, | Novem- | October, | Novem- 
1929 ber, 1929 > | ber, 1929 ber, 1929 1929 ber, 1929 
} 
Arizona: 
PRES ccdcouns $142, 384 | $123,415 69 49 | $128,720 $24, 715 $320, 834 $155, 730 
TURbieteosce ce 73, 442 32, 600 21 17 52, 070 41, 590 163, 455 80, 150 
California: 
Alameda.......-.- 66, 700 900 21 8 4, 596 2, 317 81, 525 48, 579 
Berkeley. ..-...-- 105, 525 179, 550 38 63 71, 224 34, 600 897 280, 689 
i. 74, 100 65, 950 18 18 53, 078 16, 281 195, 325 121, 135 
Long Beach..---. 874, 423,050 | 339 127 434, 735 565, 985 1, 357, 045 1, 045, 205 
Los Angeles_----- 3, 365, 812 | 2, 783, 050 |1, 116 884 | 3,908, 655 | 2,828,872 | 8,193,199 | 6,679, 288 
OakMGns..+--.-- 744, 941 470, 150 132 152 561, 306 229,489 | 1,454, 645 773, 437 
Pasadena... ..-... 368, 995 101, 825 39 19 182, 439 63, 626 | 667, 899 220, 251 
Sacramento..-.... 337, 830 317, 900 89 65 43, 175 20, 895 | 457, 962 381, 240 
San Diego........ 296, 460 224, 050 70 57 170, 055 498, 335 531, 990 794, 629 
San Francisco....| 685,302 | 1,459,500 | 167 285 | 1,316, 003 772,925 | 2,424,001 | 2,469, 017 
San Jose..-..-.-- 135, 800 60, 700 36 16 17, 155 52, 400 185, 785 126, 710 
Stockton.......-- 25, 500 5, 450 15 10 22, 545 11, 175 105, 898 37, 335 
Ciena i 18, 750 4, 780 6 3 9, 900 30, 433 35, 544 45, 442 
colorado: 
Co Springs. 9, 000 5, 000 5 1 15,290}; 8,800 38, 290 50, 465 
Denver......-... 402, 950 178, 000 122 48 386, 150 252, 300 1, 000, 450 547, 150 
m — Bi ia 28, 400 17, 700 8 7 7, 240 200, 852 97, 262 238, 988 
ontana: 
Buteeic..<.s.. ig 1, 800 0 1 0 930 36, 800 18, 420 46, 349 
4 Great Falls... .- 82, 000 53, 200 29 15 84, 685 27, 651 178, 350 96, 266 
on: 
Wake Ssiic br cened 532, 400 369, 500 | 130 154 880, 400 286,120 | 1,615, 585 895, 605 
Oeiiiisi...-... 11, 500 12, 000 4 5 5, 300 74, 650 61, 400 142, 350 
7 — Lake City...| 287,200 119, 300 86 34 49, 802 57, 105 378, 502 205, 675 
ae Bi 23, 300 6,300} 11 6| 21,655| 11,500 58, 085 25, 030 
Everett.......... 19, 800 8, 750 7 6 444, 540 22, 495 509, 245 605 
Seattle........... 686, 450 609, 520 | 189 188 303, 730 506,135 | 1,228,070 | 1,245, 150 
Sparene es enka 112, 270 67, 350 28 23 396, 421 30, 140 , 427 L 
acoma.......... 47, 000 58, 000 19 19 86, 925 328, 305 183, 735 a 
5 a 9, 559, 861 | 7,790,490 (2,813 | 2,279 | 9,658,814 | 7,036,491 | 22,336,825 | 17, 350, 448 
Per cent of change..._|........... —18.5 |.....- dp ee ee UNG WE feuwacusowans —22.3 
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Salaries in the Police Departments of Principal Cities 


& August, 1929, the Bureau of Labor Statistics sent questionnaires 
to the police departments of all cities in the United States hi ving 
a Creare of 100,000 or over according to the latest census estimate 
asking for data as to the salaries of the employees, by occupation and 
by grade. All but two of the cities made a report.’ As the police 
departments of some of the cities have more complete organizations 
than others, the occupations and official titles reported show consider- 
able variation. 

Salaries sy Sa by the month have been brought to an equivalent 
yours basis by taking twelve times the monthly rate; weekly salaries 

ave been multiplied by 52%; and daily wage rates have been miuilti- 
plied by 365 when there was no indication of less than full-time 
employment. In a few cases hourly rates only were reported, and 
in such cases the equivalent annual rates could not be computed since 
no data were given as to the hours worked per day. 

The data are presented in the following table, which is divided into 
three sections (A, B, and C), each relating to a certain group of 
occupations. Each city was requested to report for all occupations 
in the department, and it is believed that fairly complete data were 
obtained for the more important occupations shown in sections A 
and B; it is evident, however, that the occupations shown in section 
C were not fully reported by all cities. 

Section A contains the population of each city, the salaries of the 
superintendent or chief, secretary to the chief, chief clerk or secretary, 
ae it clerk or storekeeper, chief of detectives, and the number 
and salaries of assistant or deputy chiefs, inspectors, captains, lieu- 
tenants, sergeants, and patrolmen. In nearly all the cities included 
in the study the population figures are estimates made by the United 
States Census Bureau for the year 1928. In the case of cities for 
which no estimates were made for 1928, the latest figures published 
by the Census Bureau are given. 

Some cities have several grades of patroimen, based upon length of 
service. Thus, Albany, N. Y., reported three grades of patrolmen;: 
the first-year men receive $1,700 per year, then they automatically 
pase to the next grade and serve their second year at $1,800, and alter 

aving completed their. second year they enter the highest grace, 
which pays $1,900 per year. ile promotions are generally based 
on length of service, there are a few cities which require mental! and 
physical tests and these are noted in the table. Patrolmen are often 
detailed to other positions, especially in the smaller cities. These 
details also are noted when such are reported. 

Section B contains the number and salaries of mounted police, 
motor police, traffic police, park police, captains of detectives, |icu- 
tenants of detectives, detective sergeants, detectives, policewonien, 
and matrons. 

Section C contains all of the occupations reported not included in 
sections A and B. 





a = the fire departments of these cities were given in the December, 1929, issue of the Labor I: \'¢w 
ip. ° 
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3\LARIES*OF EMPLOYEES IN bis! POLICE DEPARTMENTS OF OITIES OF 100,000 












































Num- Num- 
ber in Salary berin | Salary 
Occupation, city, and State | each per Occupation, city, and State each per 
occupa-| annum occupa-} annum 
tion tion 
Accountants: Chauffeurs—Continued. 
Cincinnati, Ohio... ._-.-.-- 1 $2, 460 Hartford, Conn_......-.-.-- 6 1 $2, 219 
ee eee 1 3, 480 ks 3 1, 470 
Adding machine: Kansas City, Kans_-..--.-.- 31 2, 160 
Detroit, Mich.........--.-- 1 1, 800 10 1, 800 
1 1, 740 Kansas City, Mo_-_-.-.---- 16 1, 500 
Auto greasers and washers: Los Angeles, Calif..--.-.--- 11 2, 400 
En 6 12,190 1 2, 280 
Portiane, UlG§.............- 1 1, 416 Lowell, Mass.....---------- 6 12,190 
Bandmasters: Leva, wanes... ....-~-.-...- 6 2, 000 
Dal, Banos s-.--.-- siowacte 1 2, 400 Mine, Fie... ......--.-- ues 2 1, 200 
St; Fae wees. L......--.. 1 2, 088 Minneapolis, Ss 31 2, 040 
Bertillon operators: Nashville, Tenn-_-------.-_. 5 1, 800 
De WG 64050. -..~--.- 1 2, 280 New Bedford, Mass---_-__-__- 2 2, 008 
Grand Rapids, Mich. ------ 1 2, 056 New Haven, Conn---_-_-___- 24 12, 108 
New Orleans, La_---------- 1 3, 024 | New Orleans, La_--_----.__- 22 1, 824 
Oklahoma City, Okla--.-_- 1 2, 280 | Norfolk, Va__------ ie ainsi ad 6 1, 890 
Or PS awn nwo nnsns 1 2, 400 Ouinba, Nepr.....-........ 12 2, 160 
2 2, 160 Weegee, 24. 2 ..-----+.2.... 8 2, 200 
iy, 1 2, 160 Providence, R. I_----- Sceeiteal 22 1, 825 
3 2. 040 Richmond, Va-_....-.-.....- 9 1, 560 
St: Sa, oa aeons 1 3, 420 | Rochester, N. Y__---------- 60 2, 100 
St. Fl, Aeeee.....-2..-5.. 1 2, 400 | St. Louis, Mo---_-- ae Cee 57 1, 680 
Bertillon operators, assistant: Ot. Fem, ween. ......-:.... 22 1, 838 
Dallas, Tex.......-.-.-....- 1 2, 130 | San Antonio, Tex__._._.___- 6 1, 620 
1 1, 860 | San Diego, Calif__---...___- 4 1, 920 
New Orleans, La- -.--.------ 1 2, 574 | 8 ae 1 2, 040 
Bindery workers: | Spokane, Wash___--_..____- 5 1, 800 
Los Angeles, Calif........-- 1 960 | Springfield, Mass____-_-___- oc, -  e Ee 
Boiler inspectors: ‘Tope, ceeee =. ek 1 1, 980 
New wats a 2 -~<--.-...- 2 | 2, 500 | ee ee 9 2, 400 
Book keepers: Uti, Se RRS 3 1, 600 
ORM isdn cinnces sees 2 2, 480 | Wilmington, Del-_----.-_-_- 21 1, 752 
1 1, 980 | Chauffeur-mechanics: 
Detioth warts. 5.-.......- 1 2,040 | eS a 1 2, 465 
Los Angeles, Calif....-.-.-- 1 2, 400 | Pittsburgh, Pa. -..--...--- ae 3 1, 692 
Bridge patrolmen: | Chefs: 
Pit, 1e....-.......- 6 1, 643 | Wie mee tl 1 1, 800 
Bus inspectors: Los Angeles, Calif......___- 2 2, 040 
Portland, Oreg......-.....- 1 | 2,100 || Chemists: | 
1 | 1, 800 Los Angeles, Calif....-..._- 2, 520 
Card punching machine opera- Cleaners: 
tors: | Boston, Mass_..--..--____-- ey 1, 200 
oS ee 3 1, 620 Detroit, Mich-------- 1 2, 520 
Detroit, "Mich a eaten sil 2 1, 980 | 7 1, 812 
Los Angeles, a nc aia 2 1, 680 | New Bedford, Mass_-______- 2 998 
1 1, 440 Fitteburgh, Pa. ............ 4 1, 002 
Carpenters: Clerks: 
fl 2 1 4, 380 Atlante, Ga................ 1 2, 100 
Detrems, BarOm. ............. 2 2, 592 6 1, 560 
2 2, 520 Baltimore, Md-_.-_----__--. 1 2, 392 
2 2, 400 1 2, 340 
Kansas City, Mo_........_- 1 1, 680 1 2, 310 
Cheam Los Angeles, ERs 2 2, 204 3 2, 236 
7 2, 184 
“Lowell DEB diebionncsann 1 1, 564 15 2, 132 
Chauffeurs: 1 2, 080 
Baltimore, Md............. 7 2, 288 3 1, 950 
1 2, 236 Boston, Mass....-..----..-- 1 3, 600 
4 2, 184 1 3, 500 
18 2, 132 2 2, 600 
4 2, 080 1 2, 500 
2 1, 950 1 2, 400 
1 1, 820 1 2, 300 
Boston, Wieie..............-. 1 1, 800 1 2, 100 
1 1, 700 2 2, 000 
2 1, 600 3 1, 950 
B iis tinncicwns 26 2, 250 1 1, 800 
Cam siti inicmn 9 2, 190 1 1, 780 
Duluth, Minn_.........___. 9 1, 921 2 1, 750 
| 2 1, 920 1 1, 700 
Fall River, Mass___.___.._- 3 1 2,008 1 1, 540 
RRL 9 2, 160 2 1; 400 
1 365 times daily rate. 2 Patrolmen detailed. 8 Sergeant detailed. 
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Num- | Num- 
berin | Salary berin | Sal.ry 
Occupation, city, and State each per Occupation, city, and State each per 
occupa-| annum oceupa-} annum 
tion tion 
Clerks—Continued. Clerks—Continued. 
Boston, Mass.—Continued- 1 $1, 300 Milwaukee, Wis__.-.._____- 2 $1. 990 
1 1, 280 | 3 S60) 
3 iy 200 | 2 SOU 
1 1, 000 3 680) 
2 850 Nashville, Tenn_----_---_- saa 2 41) 
UG BO caicinsstiticrin cece 2 3, 080 py i ea eae 1 WK) 
1 2, 960 | 2 00) 
2 2, 720 2 1X0) 
3 2, 600 3 2. 400 
6 2, 480 1 }() 
1 2, 120 3 120) 
3 2, 060 | 4 1) 
1 1, 620 | New Bedford, Mass____-_-- ee 4... 
Cincinnati, Ohio_..._-.---- 1 2, 200 | New Orleans, La._.......-- 3 4 
4 1, 500 | 1 | 74 
1 1, 020 | 2 | 124 
Columbus, Ohio_.---------- 1 2,010 | 3 | 9 199 
2 1, 830 | 7 | 2, 124 
2 1,710 | 10 | 1 174 
ee 2 1, 860 | 28 | 1, 899 
Deyo, Gee. ....<..-.-56 1 1, 800 | 2 | 1 742 
 @ cme ae aS SR Ee ergeneenn! ai 1, (&O 
Detrott, BI. . ......06---. 1 2, 580 | 1 | 1, 620 
1 2, 460 i a0 
1 2, 400 Omene, Nebr. .............! 1 1, 500 
3 2, 340 I I oe 1 2,4) 
5 2, 220 | Philadelphia, Pa--......._. 2 2, 200 
1 2, 208 3 2, 000 
1 2, 160 9 1,700 
5 2, 124 6 1, 600 
2 2, 040 43 1, 500 
7 1, 980 29 1, 350 
1 1, 920 2 1, 200) 
5 1, 860 pg era 2 1, 800 
1 1, 740 | ] 1, 55 
9 1, 680 1 ] 
2 1, 560 Parwene, Ores. ..... 25... 22 2, 
( , Se ean Te se 1 1, 920 | 1 
Fall River, Mass---_---.---- 1 2, 700 1 
Bag Io 2 Gn cien ema 1 2, 320 1 
1 1, 920 Providence, R. I__...-.-.-- 1 
1 1, 800 1 
Grand Rapids, Mich. --_---- 1 1, 825 1 
3 1, 643 1 
Hartford, Conn.......--..-- 1 2, 200 lene Vai; os nn noscax 3 
1 1, 500 Be Ree ee 6 
BF Ovid occ swkon 5 1, 920 25 
2 1, 680 57 
2 1, 500 7 
Jacksonville, Fla......-.--- 1 2, 282 ee. UE, OE Gg ccnndednnn 1 
1 1, 500 1 
Kansas City, Kans_-_.._._.- 1 1, 500 San Antonio, Tex----.....-- 2 
Kansas City, Mo..........- 1 2, 100 3 
2 1, 920 San Diego, Calif._........-- 3 
1 1, 680 DOI SR, oe en encce 1 
20 -1, 500 Seattle, Wash.._........__- 3 
29 1, 200 Springfield, Mass_.........- 1 
2 1, 008 2 
Los Angeles, Calif........_- 1 2, 280 1 
4 2. 040 So, oe ere 1 
14 1, 920 Tacoma, Wash-_----......-.- 1 
3 1, 800 2 
23 1, 740 meno, ONI0.... ce necendn 54 
1 1, 680 32 
Lowell, Mass__.......-...-- 1 1, 669 1 
DAP, Bindi nocnesenns 2 1, 460 : 1 
1 1, 147 Washington, D. C_........- 1 
Memphis, Tenn-_.........-- 2 3, 000 1 
3 1, 500 1 
WEAN Fai ais eck 2 1, 800 2 
2 Patrolmen detailed. 4 Captain detailed. 
3 Sergeant detailed. 5 Lieutenant detailed. 
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Num- 
ber in 
Occupation, city, and State | each 
occupa- 
tion 
Clerks—Continued. 
Washington, D, C.—Con__- 6 
4 
1 
1 
Youngstown, Ohio--------- 3 
Clerk-stenographers: 
Columbus, Ohiq ......-.--- 4 
Los Angeles, Calif........-- 9 
13 
67 
3 
Minneapolis, Minn_-_--.---- 3 
11 
Ne@WEEES f¥s 0 5~- 20-06 0k5-. 2 
1 
Philadelphia, Pa--.......--- 1 
Pitta: BU. ~ 5-5. .-... 3 
1 
St: ee ic 1 
l 
Seattis. semen. ~........-..- 15 
TC i a hese 3 
TYG Bis Fe wndscnnes nun 3 
1 
Washington, D.C_- ...-_-- 2 
1 
1 
1 
Compositors: 
CHOI oo ck 2 
Los Angeles, Calif........-- 3 
Minneapolis, Minn__.-...-- 1 
Cooks: 
Kansas City, Kans_._.___-- 1 
Los Angeles, Calif........-- 2 
San Francisco, Calif....._.. 1 
Seats, er Gueic ...........-. 1 
1 
Corporals: 
Columbus, Ohio__......_..- 28 
New Orleans, La__......._- 48 
San Francisco, Calif._.....- 129 
Court officers: 
Pate oe. 2~...5.-......- 4 
Pitti Fe... -.-- 3 
St. Paul, Minn............- 1 
8 SA eS l 
Custodians: : 
Chi oa ic we 1 
Detroit, Mich. ...........-.- 1 
1 
Dog catchers: 
CHING Bice nec cocceccnne 12 
15 
Detroit, Mich.............-. 15 
210 
Domestie attendants, house of 
detention: 
Washington, D. O_....._._- : 
1 
1 
Doormen: 
Bridgeport, Conn__.......-. 12 
New Orleans, ESTOS 1 
140 
Draftsmen: 
diate Cali. i 
Drie cua ae 
fe 1 
Kansas City, Mo........... l 
* Including 4 part-time workers. 
‘ Also quarters and subsistence. 
‘ Auto electrician. 
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Num- 
Salary berin | Salary 
per Occupation, city, and State each per 
annum occupa-| annum 
tion 
Drillnasters—Continued. 
$1, 500 ee ee et 1 $2, 800 
1, 440 || Drivers, chief: 
1, 380 Los Angeles, Calif.......__- 1 3, 600 
1, 320 || Electricians: 
1, 320 I 3 3, 900 
Doeteort,: Bioko... 1 3, 660 
1, 830 4 3, 432 
1, 680 Fall River, Mass. --.---.--- 1 2, 086 
1, 560 1 2, 008 
1, 500 ee es 1 2, 340 
1, 260 Grand Rapids, Mich--._---- 1 2, 008 
2, 040 1 1, 852 
1, 800 Kansas City, Mo___-.---_-- 1 2, 184 
2, 780 Los Angeles, Calif._.-__._-- 71 2, 503 
2, 480 San Diego, Calif........___- 1 2, 280 
1, 900 Youuerms, 1. + ............- 1 3, 300 
2, 034 || Electrician’s helpers: 
1, 758 Detrot, Bich...........-.- 2 2, 344 
1,848 || Elevator operators: 
1, 699 Boston, Mass_._-.--.------- 5 1, 600 
1, 860 Detron, Bien. ............- 1 2, 520 
1, 500 7 1, 860 
2, 400 3 1, 620 
2, 000 1 1, 500 
2, 200 Oakland, Calif.........._--- 3 1, 920 
1, 740 Pittsburgh, Pa__.-----.---- 3 1, 416 
1, 620 || Emergency squad: 
1, 500 OS SARE 18 1, 740 
Engineers: 
3, 285 Boston, Mass_........------ 1 2, 700 
2, 451 1 2, 150 
2, 400 1 2, 100 
Kansas City, Mo___-------- 1 1, 500 
1, 200 Los Angeles, Calif......__-- 1 1, 800 
1, 877 1 1, 680 
2, 100 Pittsburgh, Pa_._-.-.-.---- 3 2, 920 
2, 220 || Engineers, building: 
1, 980 Portland, Oreg_..-_-_----- 1 2, 280 
4 2, 100 
2,040 || Engineer, chief, harbor patrol: 
1, 899 Baltimore, Md__-......._-- 1 2, 014 
2, 580 91 1, 890 
9] 1, 845 
2, 456 Portland, Oreg-_-..-.--.----- 1 2, 400 
2, 040 5 2, 232 
1, 968 San Francisco, Calif_-..-..- 3 2, 400 
2, 240 || Engineers, chief operating: 
Chicago, D1__.............-- 1 5, 580 
3,600 || Engineers, station: 
2, 460 Cc Oe 60 1, 920 
2, 340 || Engineers, traffic: 
Detroit, Me oo nachna 1 5, 000 
2, 506 || F nt experts: 
2, 140 2, Rae 1 2, 100 
2, 400 9] 1, 980 
2, 000 Los Angeles, Calif.___....-- 1 2, 520 
Milwaukee, Wis__....------ 1 2, 100 
Paterson, N. J_..--.-------- 1 2, 420 
$1, 380 Portland, Oreg--.-....-.---- 1 2, 232 
61, 200 San Antonio, Tex__....----- 2 1, 680 
$1,020 |} Firemen: 
$900 Baltimore, Md_-.-.--..--.---- 2 1, 743 
1 1, 700 
2, 300 1 1, 260 
2, 124 Boston, Mass_......-...---- 88 2, 000 
1, 824 1 1, 800 
5 1, 700 
2, 760 Columbus, Ohio...........- 1 1, 920 
1, 860 1 1, 620 
1 1,.560 
4, 500 Oklahoma City, Okla_...._- 1 1, 800 
2, 400 1 1, 200 
8 Marine. 
* Assistant. 
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Num- Num- 
ber in Salary ber in 
Occupation, city, and State each per Occupation, city, and State each 
occupa-| annum occupa- 
tion tion 
Foremen: Jailers—Continued. 
Kansas City, Mo__.___.-_-- 3 $1, 680 Oklahoma City, Okla_..__- 1 
Gainewell operators: 122 
I cia concen 3 1, 740 ae ee a. eae : 
Garage men: onkers, N. ¥ -....-.------ é 
Des Moines, Iowa_.__..-_-- 1 2, 220 || Janitors: 
Detroit, Mich.........._.-- b1 3, 400 Atlanta, Ga_-_......--.--.- ae 
Dene walee. ...........- 1 1, 920 Baltimore, Md -.._....-.- | 21 
Lowell, Mass___._..._.__.__- 1 2, 465 . 2 
Milwaukee, Wis... ..___..- 1 2, 160 oe 
New Bedford, Mass_______- 1 2, 288 ms : 
Guards: te 9 
Columbus, Ohio__..._____-- 1 1, 800 . 
Kansas Oty, Kans.......-.| 2 1, 980 Boston, Mass..............- é 
fashington, D. C_.....___. 4 
Handwriting experts: ‘ale Chicago, Ml....--..--.----.. : 
ge ? i eeeceeseooee 1 ? 
Hostlers: TIE Fev okecwscinccee : 
Baltimore, __. SRE 1 1, 463 Fall River, Mass........__. 3 
Pr = Wiint, Mich................ 1 
it] 614 Indianapolis, Ind__......... 7 
re 601 Jersey City, N.J-........-- 1912 
Boston, ES aa 11 1, 600 Los Angeles, Calif-.......-- ? 
Chicago, Il___------.------- 7 1, = Milwaukee, Wis..._..__.__- 10 
Detroit, Mich. _......-.... | Loot Sete ous Onis 7 
Indianapolis, Ind_._..-_..-- 1 1,310 Pittsburgh, Pa . mee oo es 17 
Kansas City, Mo_........-- 17 1, 080 aad 148 
Los Angeles, Calif_......._- 1 1, 320 St. Paul ’Minn \ aes enreckagsiie: 1 
San Francisco, Calif._..___- 10 2, 160 Scranton a eae atags 3 
Yonkers, N. Y_.__.--2222-- 7} 2,100 ote aepgeemamean i 
——— om i eS ee ate ae: 125 
a ig Si 1 x * 
Oklahoma City, Okia_____- it eee Pee, ©. O....---2- 4 
Identification bureau, assist- 6 
ants: Yonkers, N. Y 7 
Duluth, Minn____.._______- 1 1, 620 SE Sho ® =a coceneeces ’ 
° ; ’ Junior safety patrol director: 
San Diego, Calif........__- 1 2, 280 . 
Poems, wee... =... -..-... 1 3, 300 Detroit, Mich_.-.-.-------- ss ? 
Identification bureau, chiefs: Paterson, N. J_......-...--- 1 
Ce ag, 1 3, 066 || Juvenile bureau attendant: 
Baltimore, Md__......._.__| 10 } 3, 510 Los Angeles, Calif___.._.__- 1 
os 1 4,000 || Juvenile officers: 
Cleveland, Ohio___.....__--! 1 3, 543 Los Angeles, Calif__....__-- 9 
Duluth, Minn_----- ~~ === 1 2, 220 || Kennel men: 
Kansas City, Kans__._.._.. 1 2, 400 TE ae 1 
tas kee Cel AS et 4 cane + ‘ 
Penmanateam Baltimore, civaiingdiin ih 1 
a ..............-. 1 2, 700 1 
Milwaukee, Wis_..........- 1 2, 820 9 
aan tees i] Sige ' 
iftnenneneenee CUI, FRc Sicigeenedcwcess 
San Antonio, Tex........... 1| 2280 age 1 
San Diego, Calif........_._- 1 2, 640 Columbus, Ohio........---- 2 
Toledo, Ohio_..--------_-_- 1 3, 390 Detroit, Mich. Deane 2 
Tmeeeteontepmpingtors: (er A a ones sn nck 
"a Raa 1 2, 340 New Bedford, Mass._..___- e 
Investigating assistants Pit gpa rise 1 
Washington, D. C_..__..... 1 2, 000 i : 15 
Dallas, Tex.........-......- 3 1, 740 Pittsburgh, oe 16 
Duluth, Minn____-_______- 9 1, 920 San Diego, Calif_.......-._- 1 
ea POE os. 3 = ; 2 
Los Angeles, Calif__.._...- ; 1 3, 600 Baltimore, Md_..-....-.__- 1 
iF ae: 3 2, 160 : 2 
> Batteryman. 1! Half rate. 
<Lubile promoters. sich hia tl acale * Assistants. 
A realy . eer ee 14 Janitors and elevator men. 
Ties dinide dally sate. 16 §2% cents per hour. 
3 Sergeants detailed. 16 Foreman. © 
19 Lieutenant. 
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Num- Num- 
berin | Salary berin | Salary 
Occupation, city, and State .| each per Occupation, city, and State each per 
occupa-| annum . j|occupa-| annum 
tion tion 
Linemen--Continued. Moving-picture censors: 
Baltimore, Md.—Con__----- 2 $2, 100 SG) SH ud 1 $2, 880 
2 2, 050 4 2, 460 
5 2, 000 1 2, 160 
I Fe iiticncinecnensons 1 2, 300 2 2, 040 
5 2,000 || Moving-picture operators: 
Detroit, Mich... ..........- 3 3, 540 _ S| |e 2 4, 373 
16 2,940 || Multigraph operators: 
Kansas City, Mo___-------- 3 1, 500 Kansas City, Mo__________- 1 1, 500 
Patent 35, 2... <.-....... 5 2, 300 Los Angeles, Calif_..._____- 1 1, 320 
Seattle, Wash ---.....---..- 3 2,400 || Night officers: 
47 2 1, 800 Pussvaren, ra... 1 1, 416 
Ve Ee once wnt 1 2,500 |; Painters: 
Lineman’s helpers: Boston, Mass__.._____...--- 1 1, 900 
Dee, eet. ...-...-...... 3 2, 325 2 SS SE ee 4 14,745 
3 2, 172 Spee eee. ¢2 3, 000 
2 1, 944 ¢] 2, 625 
Linot operators: 4 2, 400 
pee ngeles, Calif__.._----- 3 2, 659 2 2, 000 
Machinists: Duluth, Minn..__._....._-- 1 1, 920 
Baltimore, Md_-._.--.------ 18] 1, 993 _ Ses 1 | 2, 160 
13 1, 732 Los Angeles, Calif._...____- 2 2, 503 
CR iwi nse cn nnns ic 2 3, 900 7 16 | 1, 620 
2 1 4, 380 New Orleans, La__________- 1 1, 824 
San Diego, Calif__.._..-..-. 1 2, 280 a Is ot 1 2, 620 
91 1, 860 || Parole officers: 
Masseurs: Kansas City, Kans________. 1 2, 000 
Detiem pawen.............. 1 2,000 || Patrol drivers: 
Matron, assistant: J SS Sy sR antes 4 1, 520 
AcE eee... .-- 1 1, 020 Birmingham, Ala__._______- 6 1, 920 
Re Wt 3 1, 740 
Mechanics: | a aaa 2 2, 160 
Bosue, pee. .........-- 3 2, 100 ewes, 28... ..---- 4 1, 560 
Des Moines, Iowa. --_------- 4 1, 920 Rochester, N. Y._____---_-- 4 2, 100 
Detwels, Biion..........-..-- 1 2, 520 San Francisco, Calif.______- 27 2, 400 
1 2, 304 Bae Fe. 6 2, 040 
7 2, 244 || Paymaster, assistant: 
Duluth, Minn_._.....---- . 1 2, 280 Detroit, Mich. -..........--- 1 2, 640 
91 2, 040 1 2, 460 
El Pee Pee... ....--.... 1 2,340 || Photographers: 
i ae. ......-..-.-- 2 2, 340 Cees, 1 2, 760 
SE ines ----~-------- 3 2, 400 1 2, 100 
Minneapolis, Minn__-_-_----- 6 2, 160 Kansas City, Mo__________- 1 1, 500 
New Orleans, La----------- 1 1, 824 Los Angeles, Calif._....__-- 1 2, 820 
Pepe, 28. #55 <-- 2. 19] 2, 600 1 2, 700 
1 2, 300 Milwaukee, Wis____._._.--- 1 2, 100 
We Fs 2 1, 500 San Francisco, Calif..___--- 1 2, 700 
San Antonio, Tex_.__.------ 19] 2, 280 Seattle, Wash___...._______- 1 2, 100 
2 2, 100 a a eee oe 214 2, 000 
‘Tea o.. 3<.--...-.-- 19] 3, 200 || Physical director: 
2 2, 750 New Orleans, La-____.__-_-- 1 2, 324 
Ue ck ct tk 1 2,000 || Physicians: 
Washington, D. C__.__-..-- 1 1, 680 Baltimore, Md-_-______.---- 1 1, 500 
204 1, 460 6 1, 200 
20] 1, 200 Detroit, Mich. ............. 1 3, 900 
Mechanies, auto: 1 3, 540 
Columbus, Ohio_..__.__-_-- 1 1, 830 5 2, 920 
1 1, 770 42 1, 005 
Ul” 2 2, 070 Milwaukee, Wis......-..--- 5 1, 060 
1 1, 860 || Plum = 
Los Angeles, Calif_......._- 18 2, 503 Ch i ihe a caw mip 1 1 4,745 
IS ces spots 1 2, 103 Detroit, Mich--.-.........--- 2 3, 432 
1 2, 100 Kansas City, Mo.__.__.---- 1 1, 920 
Mechanies’ helpers: Policemen, special: 
Dallas, Tex................. 1 1, 380 Duluth, Minn-____________- 6 600 
Indianapolis, Ind_.._..._._- 1 1,310 El Paso, Tex_._...._____---- 2 1, 200 
M ss Portland, Oreg---_...-.---- 1 1, 860 
a 1 1,080 || P 
Pi aS 1 1, 536 Chicago, Tll_...............- 1 8, 200 
Wi Renan 1 1, 440 alles, Tex.........-..----- 2| 1,740 
2% Minor mechanic. 
1 And fingerprint expert 
¢ Sign painters. 
S Part time. 
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| Num- Num- 
| berin | Salary berin | Salary 
Occupation, city, and State eech per | Occupation, city, and State each | 
occupa-| annum | occupa-) 
tion H tion | 
Poundmasters—C ontinued. Secretary of police, assistant: 
Seattle, Wash..............- 1 $1, 920 Cleveland, Ohio__.____.__-- 1 $ 
=_ 1,500 || Secretary of traffic bureau: | 
Press feeders: eS 1 
I BR cincncsswinsenene 1 1,410 || Sergeant at arms: | 
1 2, 255 Los Angeles, Calif......-_-- 1 
Pressmen: Signal cablemen: | 
A ie en 1 2, 842 Dewor, Sich. ........-.-... | 3 
Los Angeles, Calif.________- 1 2, 346 || Signal operators: | 
2 2, 190 | I, Be. a ccccnep- 6 
Printers: i Los Angeles, Calif._...----- 1 
Baltimore, Md. ...........- 1 1, 690 PE Fok cannonnwee 2 
- 8 Saas 1 3, 285 || Pieaaren, Fe.....-.....-- 3 
Kansas City, Mo___.___---- 1 1, 944 || 123 
Los Angeles, Calif.......__- 1 3, 300 | NG TM oo cnccnus 4 
; 333 1,140 || Signal trouble men: 
22] 960 |; eters, etson. ............- 8 
Probation officers: | Stable foremen: 
ee ss a hes 1 2, 220 || | eee 1 
9} 2, 100 || ats eee... . 0 .-2-..-- 1 
23] 480 | New Orleans, La.-----.----| 1 
Los Angeles, Calif...._..._- 1 3,000 || Statisticians: 
4] 2, 700 Detroit, Mich .......------- 1 
4] 2, 040 Los Angeles, Calif-_-_----_-- 1 
eee 1, 680 Minneapolis, Minn_-_------- 1 
Process servers: | Steamfitters: 
mR 2 2, 160 || Boston, Mass... .-- eye 1 
Prohibition officers: Detroit, Mich. -..---.---.--- 1 
Knoxville, Tenn..___..._.-- 2 1,920 || Sten phers: 
4 1, 830 ‘akren. EEG pe eee i 5 
Publivity division head: | Baltimore, Md--..-....----- | 1 
Detroit, Mich.............. 1 2, 520 Birmingham, Ala___----_---! 3 
Repair men: Doe, DEM ii ee | 1 
Pe, PM 1 1, 900 1 
| 1 1, 700 1 
CN i 1 1, 824 1 
Indianapolis, Ind__.___._._- 4 1, 430 1 
Kansas City, Mo______.__-. 2 1, 680 1 
Seattle, Wash..-_.______ 2 2, 040 1 
Repair men, foreman: 2 
IG elk 1 2, 580 1 
Seattle, Wash........_...___- 1 2, 460 PR Me Bocce ew, 1 
Scrub women: CI, Bias is neds paces 1 
Te Ses Se eke 2 1, 100 1 
aa 21 1, 260 2 
Detroit, Mich.............. 1 1, 620 1 
18 1, 320 1 
1 1, 200 3 
Sealers of weights and measures: | 12 
Deteut, SHR... .......... 1 2, 760 2 
1 2, 520 5 
3 2, 340 Cincinnati, Ohio_......___- 1 
8 2, 100 1 
toe 1, 980 1 
Grand Rapids, Mich--.-_.-.- ; - va. Dayton, Ohio. ......---_.-- : 
Secretary to commissioner, as- 1 
sistant: Denver, Colo....-........-- 2 
Baltimore, Md____...-_--.. 1 3, 225 Des Moines, Iowa_-_-_.--._.- 1 
tary, assistants to: | Detroit, Mich. ............. 4 
Baltimore, Md__-.__-._____ i 2, 875 2 
2 2. 750 1 
1 2, 687 3 
Secretaries to chief of detectives: 1 
Kansas ie & ERR RE 1 2, 400 1 
Paterson, N. oe ome 1 2, 620 : 
Secretaries, ence 
Los Angeles, ee 2 2, 160 2 
Secretary to chief, assistants: 1 
Los Angeles, Calif. _........ 1} * 2,400 2 
Milwaukee, Wis_._......_.-. 2 2, 520 Duluth, Minn............... 1 
New Orleans, La........--- 1 3, 000 PP eee po 1 
% Assistant. 12 Assistants 22 Apprentices. 23 Colored. 4 Female. 26 Female assistant. 
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Num- Num- 
ber in Salary berin | Salary 
Occupation, city, and State each per Occupation, city, and State each per 
oecupa-| annum occupa-, annum 
tion tion 
Stenographers—Continued. Superintendent of machinery: 
Flitt, BeGadiceauensecaass 1 $1, 920 Cleveland, Ohio_________--- 1 $3, 543 
2 1, 500 |} Superintendent of machinery, 
Fort Worth, Tex.........-- 1 1, 620 assistant: 
HouUshiliy BOs 6c cc cncouce. 1 1, 500 Cleveland, Ohio____._____-- 1 2, 746 
2 1,380 || Superintendent of police tailor 
Indianspolls, SRS iar" 4 1, 310 shop: 
Long Beach, Calif...-..-.-- 4 1 2, 008 Cleveland, Ohio___._.__---- 1 3, 543 
Los Angeles, Calif...._.-.-- 1 2, 220 || Superintendent, repair shop: 
2 2, 040 Boston, Mass..............- 1 2, 200 
5 1,920 || Superintendent, signal system: 
2 1, 740 MAE SIS acctccwne cco. 1 2, 400 
Memphis, Tenn-.-.-.-------- 1 1, 800 eee oe 1 3, 350 
M ins Wie oe awas- 1 1, 800 CO i 1 3, 080 
Milwaukee, Wis...-...--.--- 2 2, 040 91 2, 600 
New Bedford, Mass. -.-.....- 1 1, 456 Tete, Sees ou... 5. 1 4, 140 
1 1, 144 Fall River, Mass-_ ....------ 1 , 000 
New Haven, Conn-.--- See 1 1, 500 Grand Rapids, Mich--._---_- 1 2, 874 
New Orleans, La----------- 1 3, 000 New 2erk, ; 2 ......--.-: 1 5, 300 
Nog iiie nc ss0<0-+.~.- 1 1, 500 04 3° 300 
Oakland, Calif............- 1 1, 560 Portland, Oreg............- 1 2. 400 
1 1, 320 Seattle, Ln. EAS Re 1 3, 600 
Omaitis Peele oo kowsees.- es 2 2, 160 Syracuse, N. Y_...--------- 1 2, 540 
Philadelphia, Pa_...--..-_- 3 “* 800 .............. 1 2,730 
1 1, 700 || Surgeons: 
Portland, Oreg....--------- 1 1, 620 I Tile os eee 16 2, 100 
1 1, 500 2 1, 860 
1 1, 356 Cleveland, Ohio__..-_._---- 1 2, 6&7 
1 1, 260 Columbus, Ohio_-__--.------ 2 2, 340 
Providence, R. I....--..--- 6 1, 638 Denver, Colo__..-...------- 3 2, 160 
Rochester, N. Y...--------- 1 2, 000 Detroit, Mich. -.--..--..---- 1 4,740 
5 1, 700 Duluth, Minn__---.---- Sensei 1 1, 260 
St. Las Bee. ..s.----....- 1 1, 800 New Orleans, La--.---.---- 1 3, 199 
Salt Lake City, Utah_.____- 1 1, 260 New York, N. Y.---------- 23 4, 790 
San Francisco, Calif._....-- 1 3, 000 St. Paul, Minn_---.-..--.-- 3 1, 608 
1 2, 760 San Diego, Calif...........- 6 1 3, 900 
1 1, 800 1 1, 500 
Spokane, Wash.......--...- 1 1, 512 91 1, 200 
yo ee 2 1, 800 122 600 
TOME Teh ena o conse 1 1,320 San Francisco, Calif.......- 1 2, 400 
Tu Se tilies ow nnn enen 1 1, 800 Trenton, N. J..-_---------- 1 1, 200 
Wash a 2 Se STARS 2 2, 300 Washington, D. C__.____-_- 76 2, 500 
Wilmington, Del. .........- 1 1, 476 pS See 1 3, 000 
Youngstown, Ohio-......_- 1 1,380 || Surgeons, chief: 
es cutter: Chicago, Ml__....--.-------- 1 3, 900 
Los Angeles, Calif.........- 1 1, 929 ‘New York, N. Y-.---------- 1 6, 800 
Street markers: Switchboard o tors: 
DOI Bliss on cnencccoes 1 1, 620 8t. Louis, Mo.....--------- 5 1, 620 
1 1, 500 4 1, 500 
2 1, 200 rs: 
Detroit, Mich. ............- 42 2, 220 Boston, Mass_......-.....-- 1 2, 000 
42 2, 100 || Telephone operators 
Supervisor of pa eee Ey Seon rae 
Cleveland, Ohio...........- 1 2, 746 Atlanta, Ga.....--.-------- 2 2, 100 
Supervisor safety anal patrol: 1 1, 944 
TORU iis Ben nane--.--..- 1 2, 800 Baltimore, Md-_.........-.-- 28] 2, 236 
Superintendent of buildings: 8g 2, 184 
B SE iiitcdnccnnssa 1 2, 900 8 11 2, 132 
CRIGRII Silia ns. -.----.-..-- 1 3, 000 384 2, 080 
New York - RESIS 1 5, 000 Boston, Mass........-..-.-- 1 1, 800 
supe a being)  -| "| mec | 1200 
uperin v7) r iM oss 
material: Buffalo, N. Y__-----.------ 25 2, 250 
Detroit, Mieh............-- 1 3, 420 Cambrides, Mas... ff ee E 
1 2, 820 Chicago, Ml__...-..-.-.----- 2113 2, 500 
Superintendent, criminal inves- Columbus, Ohio_..........- 5 1, 680 
tigations: 1 1, 560 
Cleveland, an 1 3, 784 1 1, 380 
Superintendent, civil investiga- Dayton, Ohio-_-_........---- 4, 
tions: Denver, Colo.......-...-.-- 86 1, 920 
Cleveland, Ohio...........- 1 3, 543 Des Moines, Iowa-......-..- 3 1,500 
1365 times daily rate. % Emergency 
3 Patrolmen detailed. 7 Fire and police. 
* Assistant 2% And signal operators. 
/ Part time. 
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SALARIES OF EMPLOYEES IN THE POLICE DEPARTMENTS OF CITIES OF (0,009 
OR OVER—Continued R 


Section C—Continued 



































Num- Num- 
; : ber in Salary berin | &. ry 
Occupation, city, and State each per Occupation, city, and State each er 
occupa-| annum occupa-| annum 
tion tion 
Telephone operators—Contd. Traffic chief—C ontinued. 
Duluth, Minn-------------- 3 $1, 620 New Orleans, La-.-_-.--..-- 1 3, 004 
Erie, Pa wcptdkege > (pha ant timeaaltan: nce elastin 3 1, 920 Paterson, N. Caeenaaesesceooe 1 200) 
Fall River, Mass- --.--....- 2 1, 278 St. Paul, Minn_._......__- 1 2 779 
cS arene 1 1, 800 San Francisco, Calif. ...._-- 1 1 000 
Fort Worth, Tex__.....-.-- 3 1,620 || Traffic chief, assistant: 
Grand Rapids, Mich----_--- 3 1, 643 Cleveland, Ohio.........._- 1 784 
Hartford, Conn...........-- 1 1, 669 SS Se 1 2, 100 
3 1, 564 New Orleans, La.._....._-. 1 2 794 
Indianapolis, Ind__-__.....-- 24 2, 093 (2 SRE 3 2, 640 
Jersey City, N. J....-.-.---- CORES 4 2, 420 
Kansas City, Mo........-.- 21 1, 200 || Traffic sign caretaker: 

Long Beach, Calif. ........- 3 1, 500 SP, BENORs «non ccene 2 2, 100 
Los Angeles, Calif. _.......- 13 1, 560 DEES © exevccteosneeces 1 2, 200 
4 1,500 || Truck drivers: 

35 1, 440 I 4 1, 740 
Memphis, Tenn._.....-...- 1 1, 800 ene 3 2, 400 
5 1, 500 1 2, 000 
8, 2 1, 200 1 1, 800 
Milwaukee, Wis_..........- 1 2, 160 || Turnkeys: 
20 2, 040 ee Oc 1 1, 500 
Minneapolis, Minn____...-- 6 | 2, 040 Indianapolis, Ind_. ....___- 3 2, 093 
i.  %» & ee 5 | 2, 500 Pittsburgh, Pa.........-..: 14 2, 040 
New Bedford, Mass-----.._- 3 2, 008 apap vening: macween 3 1, 320 
New Haven, Conn-_-___._._. 4 1,100 || T ypists: 
New Orleans, La--__-_..._.- 6 1, 374 Cincinnati, Ohio__..._.....- 1 1, 800 
Ee 3 1, 500 4 1, 320 
O | SEE 3 1, 800 1 1, 080 
P SS, eee 2 1, 800 1 960 
(3. | _ ig, SRC eo 4 1, 28 Detzoit, Mich. ...-...-:.... 1 2, 120 
Portland, Oreg Beene: Ser se 1 1, 620 i 1, 980 
5 1, 356 2 1, 740 
St. Louisa, Mo. ............. 4 1, 020 1 1, 680 
43 900 Los Angeles, Calif........_- 10 1, 920 
San Antonio, Tex__......--- 3 1, 620 2 1, 680 
San Diego, Calif_..........- 4 1, 440 Portland, Oreg-.-........-.-.. 8 1, 200 
San OM. 6 1, 800 Seattle, Wash....-___-___.- 1 1, 560 
oo) 3 1, 560 || Utility men: 
Spokane, Wash...._.....-.- 3 1, 284 Portland, Oreg-..........-- 1, 831 
Spcugt SRE ee 2 1, 100 ; 
_ +> 2 aa 3 2, 000 ed a 1 4, 000 
Washington, D. C_......... 3 1, 620 ae: 
4 1, 560 I 66 2, 040 
1 1,500 || Warrant officers 
w el 3 1, a + D ASS nee 3 1, 740 
ilmington, Del. -_-_..._...- 13 1, 75: elfare cers: 
Telephone-switchboard men Kansas City, Kans_.______- 1 2, 200 
ee. By SRN oa sesiecceiaiee 1 3, 452 PE ap > ity, Okla_-_.._- 1 1, 800 
ype operators ow cleaners: 
St. Louis, Mo. ............- 3 1, 020 Pittshurgh, Pa............. 2 1, 460 
ths: Wiremen: a 
Detroit, Mich. -............ 1 2, 592 Detroit, Mich. ............. 4 3, 432 
1 2,520 || Women’s bureau directors Nika 
Traffic chief: Cc —" et 1 3, 543 
Baltimore, Md-..-........- 2 3, 289 || T a SSR Reae 1 2, 730 
202 3, 146 || Women’s protective division 
Cleveland, Ohio. ........... 1 4, 416 superintendent: , 
BE Bcdoknddcsnoneceseke 1 2, 430 ortiand, Oreg.-.-.....-..--. 1 3, 000 
Pity as dicen nonce nk 1 2, 400 | 91 2, 496 
Indianapolis, Ind___..___-.-- 1 3, 300 Tacoma, Wash_._....._..-- 1 2, 160 
i «aii 
2 Patrolmen detailed. 3% And signal operators. 
® Assistant. 2° Sergeants assigned to traffic court. 
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Recent Changes in Wages and Hours of Labor 


NFORMATION received by the bureau regarding recent wage 
cha is presented below in two distinct groups: Part 1 relates 
to manufacturing establishments only, the data being reported direct 
to the bureau by the same establishments that report monthly figures 
regarding volume of employment; part 2 presents data obtained from 
new trade agreements and other miscellaneous sources. Effort is 
made to avoid duplication of data as between parts 1 and 2, but this 
is not always possible. 


Part 1. Wage Changes Reported by Manufacturing Establishments, 
November, 1929 


FortTy-ONE establishments in 12 industries reported wage-rate 
increases during the month ending November 15, 1929. These in- 
creases averaged 6.5 per cent and affected 2,287 employees, or 22 per 
cent of all employees in the establishments concerned. 

Nine establishments in four industries reported wage-rate decreases 
during the same period. These decreases averaged 5.9 per cent and 
affected 543 employees, or 10 per cent of all employees in the establish- 
ments concerned. 

During the last ten months 408 car shops have reported wage-rate 
increases made to more thar 66,300 employees. 


TaBLE 1.—WAGE ADJUSTMENTS OCCURRING BETWEEN OCTOBER 15 AND NOVEM- 















































BER 15, 1929 
Per cent of increase 
Establishments or decrease in Employees affected 
wage rates 
Per — of 
Indus employees 
rs rota | Number 
ota reporting 
number | increase or| Range | Average Bae A Rie Lammel In all 
reporting|decrease in reportin estab- 
wage rates | porting | lish- 
increase or ments 
| decrease in reporti 
| wage rates Porting 
| 2 
Increases 
Confectionery...........------- 287 2| 7.0-45.0/ 7.7 33 32} (1) 
ede cn, Ee 326 1/ 3.05.0) 43 20 80 (!) 
Baking i i cw ciebale 680 2| 45-62 5.8 68 8 (4) 
CICLO Ns 485 1] 7.0-8.0 7.2 139 100 (1) 
tS ee 13 1 10.0 10.0 40 58 (1) 
Foundry and machine-shop 
WOU 1, 058 4| 5.09.3 6.5 91 7 (') 
Maching tools. ................- 151 2) 5.09.2 7.6 24 6 (1) 
iy ee 410 2| 66-7.0 6.9 74 25 (1) 
Printing, book and job___.____. 379 2 5.0 5.0 26 42 () 
Printing, newspapers... .._...- 455 8] 20-100 4.0 373 13 (1) 
i ee Ee aia 136 3/ 809.3) . 86 102 7 (1) 
Car building and repairing, ; 
s SS 557 13 | 5.0- 7.5 6.9 1, 297 44 1 
Decreases 
} 
fee CRI 326 2/| 9.8-10.0. 9.9 18 16 (') 
Foundry and machine-sho | 
y Nake. .., eee | 1,058 1 5.0 5.0 400 8 
OPM 410 1 10.0 10.0 48 100 1) 
Brick gos oc. 5... 647 5 | 6.0-10.0 6.8 77 53 (1): 











' Less than one-half of 1 per cent. 
86046°—30——10 [139] 
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Part 2. Wage Changes Reported by Trade-Unions, Etc., September 5 
December, 1929 


Tue changes shown in Table 2 cover workers in various | rade 
groups. In the building trades changes ranged from 5 cents per |\oy; 
for carpenters in Worcester, Mass., and electrical workers in De: ;oj; 
Mich., to 25 cents per hour for cement finishers in Kokomo, |1(\. 
the majority receiving 12% cents per hour increase. In the pri: tine 
trades varying increases were reported, from 50 cents per wee!. {o; 
job compositors in Steubenville, Ohio, to $4 per week for job con. 
positors in Pittsburgh, Pa., the majority of changes ranging bet. cen 
$2 and $3 per week. 


y 


TABLE 2.—RECENT UNION WAGE CHANGES, BY INDUSTRY, OCCUPATION, \\vp 
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LOCALITY 
Rate of wages Hours per week 
Industry, occupation, and locality — vd | 
e Before | After | Before | \ ‘or 
change | change | change) ¢)iarve 
Building trades: 
Carpenters— Per hour | Per hour 
I a a Sept. 1 $1. 00 $1. 12% 48 | 14 
So. ERRETESISEG CGE eiae tigre eerie ors ar Oct. 1 . 85 . 90 48 | 14 

Cement finishers, Kokomo, Ind.— 

i eae Oct. 28 1,00 1. 25 (1) 
Te ae eee aalee sci ipaaie ba . 90 1. 15 (1) 

Electrical workers— : 
SSSR OS a RE ES ee OTR ENCE Sept. 1 1. 30 1.40 44 4 
PURSE DS aid isch n a ace cccbome cass Dec. 2 (‘) (2) 48 45 
RPE RL NTs Ey ota eo ie pe Reet: Sept. 18 1.00 1.00 44 4) 
RE TD bons ns cheer ce pan betnecenecnsadeee Sept. 1 1.12% 1, 25 44 14 

Plasterers— 

ES EOLA AT ATG OOS TD EEA Oct. 1 (4) (4) “) | 10 

Sheet-metal workers— 

a eS eg oe Dec. 1 1. 25 1.37% 44 14 

Steam fitters, Chicago, Ill. ............-........-...- Oct. 1 1.62% 1.70 44 14 

Chauffeurs and teamsters: Per week | Per week 
Truck drivers, Newark, N. J Nov. 18 o0- 42. - } 54 18 
’ Ae Se echag oan ge Raa alt aS ye eo 2 45. 00 45. 00 
Per hour | Per hour 
Chauffeurs, Philadelphia, Pa__................_....- Oct. 2 $0. 55 $0. 65 (2) 10 
Clothing: Glove cutters, Gloversville, N. Y.— 

Mocha, castor, or reindeer— Per dozen| Per dozen 
(ER SRS I ERR TET GY na Ae aap eR 7a Nov. 2] . $2.15 $2. 30 60 60 
Ww EES SSE ARR RS RO a a a a ee 2. 00 2.15 60 60 
Men’s washable mochas._..................___- BEY” ABE 2. 20 2. 40 60 60 

ne Women’s pera con HARBOE PRC Sa se mee A 2. 05 2. 25 60 60 

D grain, , etc.— 
Rie Tapia Re ie SRGRE SG a ON CR ee oe hee A EC OED pes ee 1, 95 2.10 60 60 
I se ee hac acacia aid Sulkighec a ae See 1.80 1. 05 60 60 

Pigskin— 

a a a ee ee ya e * aee 2. 20 2. 35 60 60 
kis did ci: oi cleans mah ais Sind Gack Saad asad ake acs ccsioe 2. 05 2. 20 60 60 

Real kid— 

a a ee teks." eee 2.15 2. 30 60 60 

BR RR SPRING, TES BRAS Te Ok ee eae eae ope aps ica: 2. 10 2. 25 60 60 

Buckskin— 

Men’s oil or alum dressed jacks...__.....___.._. i | See 2. 20 2. 35 60 ¢0 

Men’s oil or alum dressed i cccaiiensieisicantivn ils «iy 2. 30 2. 45 60 (0 

Women's oil or alum dressed deerskin.____...__. ae ens 2.15 2. 30 60 60 
All buckskins cutting 18 pairs or less of men’s one- |...do-__.- 2. 45 2. 60 60 60 
Grain deer of the venison nature__................._. cin GAIN cic 2. 20 2. 35 60 60 
Combination 2-piece glove._........................- egy”. Bete 3. 20 3. 35 60 60 
Boys’ gloves— 

Imported or domestic kid or suede__.._.......... to” page 1. 65 1.75 60 60 

Dipped grain leather ............ iia ascte se wanes ay RE, 1 70 1. 80 60 60) 

esse hice an.) ss dacchaippinwrcniinitck aibigi ABR)” Rentals 1.80 1.90 60 60 

1 Not reported. 36 per cent increase. 8 Per day 
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TABLE 2.—RECENT UNION WAGE CHANGES, BY INDUSTRY, OCCUPATION, AND 


LOCALIT Y—Continued 














Rate of wages Hours per week 
Industry, occupation, and locality 
Before After Before | After 
change change | change | change 
Clothing: Glove cutters, Gloversville, N. Y.—Con. 
Combination gloves— Per dozen| Per dozen 
Tilsbury’s with fourchettes, etc...._.......-.----- $1. 25 $1. 40 60 60 
ps ESSE SEE SSS RY EE a ee 1. 05 1. 20 60 60 
Kid palm, including fourchettes, etce____._.__.--- 1.35 1. 65 60 60 
Mocha palm, including fourchettes, eae 1.40 1. 65 60 60 
eee eens et. ee 1. 50 1. 65 60 60 
Furniture: 
Carpet sewers, New York City— Per week | Per week 
I as Se ee ng a es g nates ey ss } 44 40 
36. 00- 36. 00- 
INN 5 adh cicoauae ss acne eee aac Fiore 42. 00 42. 00 \ 44 40 
Per hour | Per hour 
Sewing-machine operators, New York City__.__-___- 1 § $1. £0 $1. 10 40 40 
Per day | Per day 
U pholsterers, drapery hangers, etc., Washington, $9. 20 $10. 55 44 44 
Motion-picture operators, actors, and theatrical workers: Per week | Per week 
Motion-picture operators, Fresno 2. eee $72. 00 $78. 00 36 36 
Motion-picture operators, Springfield, Be hese 43. 00 50. 00 (1) () 
Musicians, San Antonio, Tex.............-..---..--- 60. 00 62. 50 (1) (1) 
Stage hands, Buffalo, N. Y.— 
SA AER nee ine 57. 87 60.87} (4 (1) 
a as Nea s (‘) 55. 50 (1) (1) 
FETE PEAS A ORNS TLE ee ES (1) 55. 50 (‘) (1) 
—e a ie a a es pe E (1) 55. 50 (1) (1) 
oS OT aE ie ame ab aes Ses et (1) 55. 50 (1) (1) 
Tees Saunas NN a as ae ¢ 44. 25 (1) (‘) 
Bees Secpesty men... ..... 2... -2--- 22 ce 1) 30. 50 (') (1) 
I see es ag eS (1) 45.00 (1) (1) 
Front lights dead bridge operators_-_-...-....._.-- | (1) J §. 00 (1) (1) 
Sunday Pecioesmance a 3 (4) 48.50} (4) (1) 
Printing and publishing: 
Chicago, Ill., job work— 
ee ee 54. 00 57.00} (4 44 
SE Se aegis ie 58. 00 60. 00 3 44 
Machine operators, day..........-.-.....---- 55. 40 58. 40 1) 44 
Machine operators, night__..............-.-- 59. 40 61. 40 3 44 
ESS RETEST PRET 55. 40 58. 40 I 44 
Cae 59. 40 61. 40 (1) 44 
Danville, Il.— 
Newspapers, a i TR IES pas Bee ke SET 45. 00 = - = 48 
ews a ah cis kitras chee aks do rials casever en biog 47.00 } 48 
Phishawsh, Pa. 
Job work, day ORES AES Fa See Sea He RR Lae 46. 00 50. 00 44 44 
Job work, ni cht ELS) EE SIE leek aires ere 49. 00 53. 00 44 44 
Steubenville, Oh 0, newspapers— 
EE ER SOS Ee ae (1) 55. 00 48 48 
NSE EEA OAR RE EEE 48. 00 50. 00 48 48 
M i MON... cnecawtoebe ; 50. 00 48 48 
Machirist operators, day__.......--.-------- 1 51. 00 48 48 
t 1) 58. 00 48 48 
1) 53. 00 48 48 
1) 53. 00 48 48 
(1) 54. 00 48 48 
44. 00 44. 50 44 44 
1 44. 50 44 44 
1 45. 50 44 44 
1 47. 50 44 44 
1 47. 50 44 44 
1 48. 50 44 44 
30. 00 35. 00 44 44 
57. 00 57. 00 48 44 
60. 00 65. 00 45 44 
Per day | Per day 
$9. 0844; $9. 584 48 “48 
8. 5844 9. 0844 48 48 
8. 0844 8. 5844 48 48 














4 Per show. 
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TABLE 2.—RECENT UNION WAGE CHANGES BY INDUSTRY, OCCUPATIO AND 
LOCALIT Y—Continued 



































Rate of wages Hours | ¢r y eek 
: ; Date of = 
Industry, occupation, and locality 
change Before After Before A ftor 
' change | change | change change 
eS Printing and publishing—Continued. 
¥ Stereotypers, Memphis, Tenn.— Per week | Per week 
9 Journeymen-.---......--------------------------- Oct. 1] $49.00 | $50.00 44 14 
s Foremen-.----.---------------------------------- Be Seale 55. 00 57. 00 44 ‘4 
a 
4 Municipal workers: 
z Toledo, Ohio— 
G Garage, division of water— Per month| Per month 
E Foremen..........---.-..------------------.- Oct. 31 | $200.00 | $225.00 Q | ¢ 
# Assistant foremen..............-.------------ a Nee 190.00 | 215.00 Q) | ay 
Fe, re eu Log A ae 185. 00 210. 00 QQ) | ( 
Fe ID aiicicccceccwnenwencsnwwesns SE Rs 150. 00 175. 00 (1) 
bi Filtration plant— 
4 I lita ppiciantciwccaeseanbiins ce | en 185.00 | 210.00 GQ) | 
~ ingle kbin mapnvmcans-aecpiiien _..do_....| 180,00 200. 00 (1) | 
THOME Grivers... ...-...-.-.---.2.---2--2-05- pone 135.00 | 155.00 Q) | 
Teamsters— Per week | Per week 
iba snbcnssceendipsnawasdendnnbubeuie --do.....| $30.00 50 (1) 
nein ans roensacncenenanenenesenscesens = ae 28. 50 32. 78 (1) 
ie ed oe Soc ca wascie geamee hie i ce. 33. 00 37. 98 (1) 
coe ee ete. tage eee, ae do.....| 30.00 34. 50 () | 
Miscellaneous: New York City, window cleaners__.____- | Oct. 1 45. 00 48. 00 44 {4 
1 Not reported. 


Wages and Hours of Labor in Ohio Mines and Quarries, 1928 


few. following table gives the number of wage earners and ojlice 
workers in specified wage groups employed in and about coul 
and fire clay mines and limestone and sandstone quarries in (Ohio 
in the week of greatest employment in the calendar year 1928.' 


NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES RECEIVING EACH CLASSIFIED WEEKLY WAGE IN (III0 
MINES AND QUARRIES FOR THE WEEK OF GREATEST EMPLOYMENT DURIN (‘i | 



























































$5 | $10} $12 
Un-landiandiand| *15 | $20 | $25 | $30 | $35 | $40 $50 
Industry and occupation group |der| un-| un+ un-| 994 | and | and | and | and | and | ong posal 
$5 | der |der|der = — — = py | aver 
$10 | $12| $15; * 
Coal mines 
Wage earners: 
8 Seema ...-| 21 | 44 |105 | 458] 463 351] 163]° 92 75 17 | 1,789 
Machine runners and helpers _-|....| 6 | 10 | 21 35 95 | 210} 270) 342} 319) 267 1,57 
Loaders (including drillers and e 
BIE sewdiint bene nwaccc bese 40 |110 (282 '459 |1, 155 |2, 533 (2, 667 |2,266 |1,315 | 918 | 212 11.° 
Inside day employees. -_-------- 3/} 35} 10) 46] 232) 332) 802 1,661 | 513; 362) 113 1.1% 
Outside day employees_._.-..-.-.- 9/16/21) 55{ 148| 497} 756} 635; 322}; 316; 153 2, 928 
TRG, 6: cn pina wap tiibionny 52 |118 |317 2, 028 |3, 920 |4, 876 |4, 995 |2, 584 |1,990 | 762 22,398 
Office employees Pan 
ir Sinan downwind win dihinmat 4.4. BAscust 3 6 6 18 21 21 27 7 131 
Riis <tacie no ccbbemihinnnon 3/ 3] 9] 1 8 5 7 4 2 1 1} 4 
TE i cctimnggnewtacsneenicn 4} 6} 9] 2] 14) Ml 2) 2B) 2B] 2) 2, 1 
Grand total... ..-00--saneter 56 {194 [326 /688 |2, 042 |3, 931 |4, 901 5,020 |2, 607 |2,018 | 790-973 
‘ ' 





Department go Relations. Division of labor statistics. Report No. 18. Stat stics 
of mines and quarries in Ohio, 1 Columbus, July 15, 1929. 
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NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES RECEIVING EACH CLASSIFIED WEEKLY WAGE IN OHIO 


1928 -Continued 


MINES AND QUARRIES FOR THE WEEK OF GREATEST EMPLOYMENT DURING 








= —_—— 
— 





















































” $5 | $10} $12 
ek 
Un-landjandjand| 394 | dna | and | and | and | ana | $° 
Industry and occupation group | der) un-| un-| Un-|_)) derlunder|under|under|underiunder| 224 | Total 
. $5 |der| der} der $20 | $25 $35 | $40 | $50 | Over 
. $10 | $12} $15 
Fire-clay mines 
{4 ® Wage earners: 
4 Inside employees__---.-.-...--- cata ack ee oe 64 | 243 | 398} 396] 173) 113 26 | 1,430 
Outside employees ._....-...--- SEN MOREA Soeezs TBF, 26} 169) 152 62 24 17 8 459 
We iE icin acptonindey nerimeaccaivial Bare: Tye te ENT 90} 412; 550| 458 197 130 34 | 1,889 
Office employees: 
PE iia on tac niet ecownneun Ra Seee, vee esr 1 1 1 1 2 ba 7 
POU Hien bcc ccteeuen mares WEI Ee ets TS Re AER Aa eS |------ 1 4 
NN Bo Sn no nonionic pe PRR ae 1 1 2 1 1 2 1 1 11 
Gree Wes Coons ene steve Toe 91 414 551 459 199 131 35 | 1,900 
Limestone quarries oe 
Wate GH ities on nccn- 332055. eee & : 9 | 30 300 |1, 821 |1, 084 724 454 279 118 | 4,846 
Office employees: 
We pid kw ebcnewsnnns Eee ee | 1 2 7 6 17 23 21 18 29 125 
IN ka tn ctncepivcnennus MEE AE 3] 3 14 15 10 8 4 : * See 60 
{ 
iia tins ca gde sens coe .---| 201 13 | 35 321 j1, 842 |1, 111 755 479 299 147 | 5, 081 
Sandstone quarries 
Wee Ce Gabe one ect. ese swsek 4 | eee 113 | 669) 633 | 205 59 73 83 | 1,872 
! Office employees: 
oc BASE SE ees RE: PEGE tee Ee 1 5 3 1 9 5 9 | 35 
Sick vicincieadeecnnwen PET: Pay | 1 1 3 4 5 | 2 pp aens E devs’ 19 
SIRES Aa ie Se neve 8| 5|29| 117] 678| 641] 200] 68| 79| 92| 1,926 
| 






































Days in Operation, and Working Hours 


Coal mines.—In the calendar year 1928 the average number of 
days worked by pick miners was 170; by loaders in machine mines, 
168; and by employees of stripping machines, 219. According to 
union agreements, the 8-hour day means eight hours of labor at the 
usual working place exclusive of time for lunch, and exclusive of time 
spent in going from the entrance to the mine to the working place 
and back again. Generally speaking, this provision is A gan to 


underground pieceworkers and day-wage workers, althoug 
men have duties outside of the eight hours. 


some day 


Fire-clay mines.—The days in operation for 112 mines in 1928 are 


reported as follows: 


Days in operation: Number of mines 
ee area ew'a ceacmdem2e 12 
eM Se Sl al 9 
Ne en Le deka a dbwicceumceme es 18 
I llc os il dco aie 22 
in et eo eal wip tien ow ines 40 
rs rr ee cL awwowcuwnGimee scenes e ae 11 


The weekly hours of labor in 62.5 P= cent of the 112 fire-clay mines 


were 48, while nearly 10 per cent o 
hours per week. 
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these mines worked less than 48 
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Limestone and sandstone quarries.—The days in operation an | {he 
weekly hours of labor for 122 limestone quarries and 42 sand tone 
quarries are given below: 


DAYS IN OPERATION AND NORMAL HOURS OF LABOR PER WEEK IN LIME 
AND SANDSTONE QUARRIES IN OHIO, 1928 








Number of quarries Number of «: 





Days in operation Normal weekly hours = |——— 





























Limestone | Sandstone Limestone | Sa: 

Rn oo 18 & Go” 2 Bea eee 
100 and under 150_________ 23 6 || 44.and under 48__________- 
150 and under 200_________ 24 BS Reve a ea cee 
200 and under 250___.____- 31 5 || Over 48 and under 54____- 
250 and under 300___.___-_- 12 11 || 54and under 56___________ 
300 and under 314____.___- 9 6 || Over 56 and under 60__-__- 

314 and Over...........:.-. | Ea e se PRR A DERE SS ae 61 
Over 60 and under 72___._- 

<> | EEE SA oeees 122 42 ON aie Ag 122 





Vacations with Pay in France 


BILL to establish vacations with pay for industrial workers |ias 
been before the French Parliament since 1926. <A survey was 
made in 1925 by the French Ministry of Labor of the extent to which 
vacations were granted in industrial and commercial establishmeits, 
and owing to the fact that the question is still actively before | ’:r- 
liament, a second survey‘ has recently been made which shows tic 
present status of the movement as well as the progress made since 
1925. 
The present study shows that in 1928 there were 876 establish- 
ments, with a total of 52,760 employees, giving vacations with pay to 
all or part of their employees, as compared with 628 establishments 
with an average of 38,466 employees in 1925. The largest num!vr 
of vacation plans was found in the clothing industry, covering, in 
1928, 281 establishments and 5,274 employees, while the next larvest 
group was the food industries (including manufacturing and com- 
merce), with 254 plans and an average of 12,170 employees. ‘I'he 
majority of plans were in force in pans establishments, however, is 
only 118 of the 876 establishments employed more than 100 workers. 
Of this number, 10 employed from 500 to 1,000 workers and 9 more 
than 1,000 workers. 
The length of service required before eligibility for a paid vacation 
was established was reported by 823 companies. Of this num), 
138 granted an annual vacation with pay to all workers without revi 
to length of service, while 642 required periods of employment v:'y- 
ing from 3 months to 2 years and the remaining 43 from 3 to 15 
ears. 
p Where the employees work on piece rates the payment is gener:||y 
based on the average rate for the year or for the last three months." 
in some cases the fortnight preceding or following the vacation. |' !s 
the practice of some companies to bg a special bonus to employs 
at the time of their departure for their vacation, based on the len 'h 


1 France. Ministére du Travail. Bulletin, April-June, 1929, pp. 121-129. 
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of service of the employee, on the family résponsibilities, or on 
attendance. ve ' 

As a result of the growing custom of giving vacations with pay, the 
yorkers are beginning to demand vacations as one of the conditions 
of employment. Thus, in 1926 there were 2 strikes in which the 
granting of a vacation was among the claims of the strikers, in 1927 
there were 4 such cases, and in 1928 there were 24. Fourteen of the 
strikes in 1928 occurred in the metal trades and in six of these cases 
the vacation was granted. 





Earnings and Hours of Labor of Metal Workers in South 
Germany, October, 1928 


HE Federal Statistical Office of Germany has recently published 
Tie result of an investigation of actual earnings and hours of labor 
of metal workers in south Germany, including Frankfort on the Main, 
in October, 1928.' This is the third installment of the official report 
on the subject. The first installment covered the metal workers in 
Berlin ? and the second, those in Rhineland-Westphalia.? The third 

S installment covers 96 establishments with 67,050 workers in 5 trade- 
agreement districts and 11 localities, which is about one-fourth of 
the trade-agreement districts, and 58 per cent of the metal workers 
in the area investigated, excluding young workers. 

Nearly one-half (31,876, or 47.6 per cent) of the metal workers 
investigated were skilled workers, over one-fourth (17,292, or 25.8 
per cent) were semiskilled, about one-tenth (6,757, or 10.1 per cent) 
were male helpers, and 16.5 per cent were female workers. 

About two-thirds (62.9 per cent) of the skilled workers were engaged 
on a piece-rate basis, while 76 per cent of the male helpers worked on 
a time-rate basis. 


ACTUAL EARNINGS OF ADULT METAL WORKERS (MALES OVER 2!1, FEMALES OVER 
8) IN SOUTH GERMANY, INCLUDING FRANKFORT ON THE MAIN, IN OCTOBER, 


—- 1928 


[Conversion into U. 8. currency made on the basis of 1 mark (100 pfennigs) at par=23.8 cents] 









































sionals hours Average earn- 
per week | Average/ ings per hour 
rate sed A 
Branch of ind d { work eee eS yo 
ranch 0 ustry and group of workers 0 : y col- E _|. earn- 
workers —_ Over.| lective = — ings per 
‘ agree- week 
over- | time ment over- | over- 
time time time 
Total, all tranches 
Cents Cents | Cents 
Skilled workers, timework.._....._....-.-.-- 10, 366 48 2 20.5} 27.5] 27.1) $13.19 
Skilled workers, piecework.._............---- 21, 510 46 1% 22.4} 30.8] 30.5} 14.20 
Semiskilled workers, timework -..______-_.--- 6, 422 48 2 17.9| 222] 21.8] 10.63 
Semiskilled workers, piecework..............- 10, 870 45% 1 20.4{ 27.6] 27.3] 12.48 
Helpers, timework.................-...-.---.. 5, 143 48 2 16.5| 191] 188 9. 16 
Helpers, piecework.....................------ 1, 614 45 1% 18.9] 24.7] 24.5] 11.16 
“Sk RE 2, 922 464) 1% 11.7 13.9 13.9 6. 42 
Females, piecework............-.-.-.-.------- 8, 203 44 4 13.4] 17.0] 17.0 7.61 


1 Germany, tistisches Reichsamt. Wirtschaft und Statistik, Nov. 1, 1929, pp. 877-886. 
1 See Labor Review’ August, 1929, pp. 156-158. 
See Labor Review, November, 1929, pp. 110, 111. 
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ACTUAL EARNINGS OF ADULT METAL WORKERS (MALES OVER 21, FEMAIL 












































SOV 
18) IN SOUTH GERMANY, INCLUDING FRANKFORT ON THE MAIN, IN ©: rope 
1928—Continued. UR, 
Average hours Average earn 
per week | Average | ings per hou: 
worms? aod Ave 
5 Branch of ind i { work shee or — actu 
es ranch of industry and group of workers ro y col- e . 09 
‘# workers we Over.| lective re Exclu, am 
: 'Ver- ee- g Ing > Det 
ne over- | time nt over- | over | Week 
xe time ; time time | 
2 
4 
‘4 Iron and steel goods Cents Conte | Cen 
34 Skilled workers, timework ...-..........-.-.-- 282 49 3 0 26. 6 2 Re 
Skilled workers, piecework -- -_...........---- 315 45 1% 22. 2 28. 7 28.31 19m 
Semiskilled workers, timework -_-__-.---..--- 259 49 3 18.0 23.3 22.9) ig 
Semiskilled workers, piecework-__..........-- 562 47% 2% 20. 2 26. 0 25.51 193% 
Seer 223 46 234 16.3 19.3 18. gap 
Helpers, piecework 269 464; 2 19. 1 26. 2 26. | 12 3 
Females, timework.._-- -- 44 4634; 2% 120} 14.0 13.4 5 
pS Se nn 164 48%4' 2% 13. 2 16.0 15.9 | 7% 
Metal goods 
e, Skilled workers, timework-_-_--........-...-- 588 48 1% 19.5 25. 3 25. | 1214 
be Skilled workers, piecework --............----- 908 46% 34 22. 1 28. 1 28.0) 13.9 
E. Semiskilled workers, timework ---_-.--.---.-- 489 4944, 2% 17.0 20. 2 20.1; 9% 
a Semiskilled workers, piecework_____.______.-- 706 464; 1 19.3] 2.9} 23.9! Iq 
a STEEP ETEIA A OME RET EOP 496 48 1% 15, 2 17.1 16.4 e,) 
ee Helpers, piecework ---..-.....-.-.------------ 189 4645, % 17.6] 224] 22: ri 
a I I ooo on ten eccceavane 850 474% 2 11.1 12.3 12. 2 7 
og Pomel’, piscewore.......................-... 497 4534; 1 12.9 15.5 15. : 7 
Machine construction 
Skilled workers, timework_-.................-- 2, 221 47% 2 20.6 27.4 27.0! 1306 
Skilled workers, piecework --.-..............- 6, 504 46 1% 22.0 30. 0 29. | rt 
Semiskilled workers, timework - - ____-....._.- 1, 608 48 2% 18.4 21.8 21.3 | ‘4 
Semiskilled workers, piecework -__..._..._..- 2, 934 46 14 2.2) 27.3) 2.9) 2% 
Helpers, timework_......-...........-..-..... 1,442 48 2% 16.9 19.6 19.1 | " 
DN, MPI oo non inne cee enwctecen 231 44%, 1% 18. 2 22.3 21.8 | ” 
Fematies, timework .....................-..... 227 - 45 1% 11.5 12.9 2.8 | x 
Raa nn Rp a a nee 455 46%, 1 12.8 15. 2 15. 1 1. 99 
Boiler manufacture | | 
Skilled workers, timework._.___......_._.___- | 486 49% 2% 0.2) 27.5) 27.1! 194 
Skilled workers, piecework - -__..........._._.- | 1,049 47%, 1% 22.81 31.3) 30.9! 150 
Semiskilled workers, timework - __-_.......__- | 463 494; 2% %1/ 21.9] 21.4) 109 
Semiskilled workers, piecework__....._._.____ 1, 129 46%; 1 21.2 29.4 29.2) 13.40 
Helpers, timework...---....-......-......-.-- 260 234 16.7} 198) 19.4) 9% 
Elenpers, pemepwork ....-....-........--.-...- 51 47%; 2 19.3 23.9 23.7; 11.388 
ge an her aca ape EERE: 27 44% 1 12.0 13.1 129{/ 48 
Pommies, peccuwWork . ...............-.-....... 136 4644, 1 13.1 17.4 17.3] 8&1 
Steel construction 
Skilled workers, timework_..............__.__ 161 49%! 3 2.2) 27] %21! 116 
Skilled w III ns eis tinciencine 197 46%, 2 23.1 23.9 2.7) 13.42 
Semiskilled workers, timework____..._...____ 32 484; 3% 18.4 20. 1 19.4 9.7 
Semiskilled workers, piecework_.........____. 40 52 4% 19.3 24.5 23.9 | 1274 
arene n nen enn ees ee--n- 5 69 454%, 2% 16.8 19.3 18.8 8. 80 
Construction of vehicles and aircraft 
Skilled workers, timework................_._. 3, 370 46%, 1% 2.3) 27.2) 2.9! 1272 
Skilled workers, piecework --................- 7, 104 45% 1 2.8) 81.8] 31.6) 14.90 
Semiskilled workers, timework_._......._____ 1, 732 47 1 %.0/ 2oO| 227° 107% 
Semiskilled workers, piecework_..........____ 2, 746 44 20.7 27.9 7; 23 
Helpers, timework....-...--.-.......-........ 1, 159 47 1 ' 163/) 12.0] 18. 9. 04 
ey ETS: = ~ 5 192) 25.1] 249 ne 
aGmanee, Tene WOEE «8... 11.6 14.2 14. 2 6.( 
Females, piecework.._-..-....-..-.........-.. 296 42%4| 0 12.7 18.3 18.3 7.81 
Electrotechnical industry 
Skilled workers, timework_............_...... 2, 474 4834; 2 20.9; 26; 21, 13% 
workers, Praha ik deninshwnernies 3, 800 46 22.1} 908{| 305 1414 
Semiskilled workers, timework ..............- 1, 581 4 17.6} 21.9] 21.5!) 103 
Semiskilled workers, piecework._............. 44 9.1} 27.7| 27.4) 12% 
epee timework_....... ipa oa tie matsmenie ss 1, 194 4 1 16.8 19.6 19. 3 9, 40 
ie ninnticesindnonnenancis 43 19.5} 2.8) 256) 11.0 
Females, timework--..........-.. POSS APES 963 45% 122} 15.0] 150) 68 
Females, piecework.....-.......-...---.-..... 4, 752 43 1.2) 17.2) 17.1) 73 
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Wages in the Mining Industry in Greece in 1928 


HE annual report of the Bureau of Mines! of Greece for the 
year 1928 gives the total number of man-days worked in the 
mincs and quarries and the total amount of wages, from which the 
following average daily earnings have been computed: 





Cents 

I ii ccncene rnc esn de inenand sane noe kaa Ruka & 62. 9 
se ce hw eine qs cn ieee alee bate itm wan ee 48. 3 
ee ner RN OS Se unc auab ens ae awa ee 56. 5 
NN oo kao Sebi wa binge ockand heen ep heron ee nuda 73. 0 
I ini lop n soonest Lois he oo ol ar eee betng rts 59. 6 





Wages in Hungary in September, 1929 ” 


qT following table shows average wag wages offered in the 
employment offices of Budapest during September of 1928 and 

















1929: 
WAGES PER HOUR IN SPECIFIED OCCUPATIONS 
[Exchange rate of pengo=17.4 cents] 
Average hourly wages during September— 
Occupation 1928 1929 
a U.S. pe U.8. 
Pengés | currency | Pe8S | currency 
a i a a ea a 0. 73 $0. 13 0.77 $0. 13 
i Tt eo caminamauaee 72 . 13 . 64 ll 
oe Se a semanas eee 65 11 . 56 -10 
en ek pu ccubec sv waetakeauenwe 96 17 . 82 14 
Day laborers. .__-.----- BEANE SERS ae ne rate OE ah as AE Sa 47 . 08 . 46 . 08 
Ti ME IID So in ci on b an ccm cade cwkienenscnscs -47 . 08 .49 . 09 
Ce en ehaebbnecd ae - 26 . 05 - 25 . 04 

















Daily Wages in Tokyo, June, 1929 


To daily wages paid in various occupations in Tokyo in June, 
1929, are given in the following table, which reproduces in part 
a tabulation carried in the June, 1929, issue of the Monthly Report 
on Current Economic Conditions, published by the Tokyo Chamber 


of Commerce and Industry (pp. 11 and 12). 





' Greece, Ministére del’ Economie Nationale. Direction du Service des Mines. Inspection des Mines. 
Statistique de l’industrie miniére de la oe ee Vannée 1928. 
* Hungary Budapest, Oct. 10, 1929, 


p. 1127, 


. Kézponti Statisztikai Hidatal. Magyar Statisztikai Szemle. 
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DAILY WAGES IN VARIOUS OCCUPATIONS IN TOKYO, JUNE, 1929 


[Conversions into United States currency made on basis of yen=43.9 cents] 
































Daily wage Dai wage 
Occupation U.s Occupation Wig, 
Yen | cur- Yer cur. 
rency ency 
Textile industry: Food industry—Continued. 
Silk filature reelers, female_.__--_- 1.05 | $0. 46 Sugar-refinery workers_.._....___- 2.35 $1. or 
Cotton spinners, female___......_- 1. 45 . 64 Confectionery makers (Japanese 
Silk throwers, female __..........- 1, 06 47 | Rasta eR ee ee ea 11.7 “0 
Cotton weavers, female._......... . 85 . 37 a, SRE Enea 1 1.8 si 
Silk weavers, female__......._____ 1. 59 .70 || Wearing-apparel industry: 
Hosiery knitters, male__.......__- 2.32] 1.02 CE A ititadcnadenatieds<ns.+.~} 2.9 7 
Hosiery knitters, female __._._____ 1.41 . 62 SS ae a 0 
Metal industry: SI a 1 22 ' 
Eee MN. ees 3.91] 1.72 || Building industry: 
a in 4.41} 1.94 Re i ean} 3. | 
(EE IRREREREASZE ait SRNR was 4.07} 1.79 -. ke RSIS aS Eee ae i 
CT SSE eS 3.76 | 1.65 PN So os 1.0) 
Wooden-pattern makers._________ 4.67 | 2.05 i a 3.5 
Stone, glass, and clay products: Roofing-tile layers _.......__-_- Et 3.7 
Cemmems meenete. oo 3.02] 1.33 I ia we Lat au keas ue} 8. On 
Giess Dlowers.....2..............<* 2.50} 1.10 || Woodworking industry: | 
Turners (potter’s wheel)__....____ 1.77 .78 Sawyers (machine) ........__.___- 2.3 
Munn SI os ci ceccecd.o 1. 59 .70 a et 27 
ss eich cutie bok auidnblank 1. 82 . 80 Lacquer workers__..........._.__-. | 3. 00 
Chemical industry: ; ee ec 11.4 Hf 
no 2. 01 . 88 Mat makers (Tatami) ...._._.____ 3.37! 1.4 
Match makers, male___........._- 1, 65 .72 || Printing industry: 
Match makers, female____________ . 85 .37 _ CCE iene 3. 62 
ES ae: 1.91 . 84 a 2. 8X 
Paper industry: Day laborers: 
Makers of Japanese paper_._..____ 1. 50 . 66 Ee re 2. 0 
Makers of printing paper___.____- 1. 87 .82 Day Jaborers, male___......__.___ 2.08) .4I 
Leather industry: Leather makers___.| 3.25 | 1.43 Day laborers, female____....______ 1. 16 
Food industry: EES a SS se 2. 16 95 
Flour-mill workers___............- 1. 39 . 83 || Domestic service: 
i Eee 1. 60 .70 eR oes oe... 116) .5i 
gi RETESET Soe en tah 2.50} 1.10 Servants, female_.._._....._._____- Ln| .@ 





Wage Rates of Farm Laborers in Spain 


STRIKE of farm laborers was imminent in the rich Anteqiera 
section of the Province of Malaga, Spain, at the beginning o! the 
grain harvesting season this year, but was averted by slight wave 
increases, according to a report from the American consul, Austin (. 
Brady, at Malaga, Spain, dated August 16, 1929. 
The temporary daily wage rates agreed upon are as follows: 


Grain harvesters__...________- 1$0. 62 | Threshing-floor laborers_ __-_-__- $0. 40 
Threshing-machine laborers_._..  .70 | Seed collectors_._.......______ . 40 
Threshing-machine feeders__-_ _- 1. 02 | Hand cultivators.__....______ . 70 
EE RTL Te . 62 | Beet root harvesters_________- 7 

Grain beaters__-_-___ nn ae . 62 | Irrigation tenders (day) - ___-_-_- 85 
Mowing-machine operators_.__._ ..78 | Irrigation tenders (night) _-_-___- 1. 07 
PN SONNE. 6. oe es ke . 81 | Irrigation ditch cleaners__-_-_--__- i, 
Conte ne cos Se Se. . 62 | Water carriers..._........___-- . 70 





In addition to the increased pay, an agreement was made by 
which it was decided that definite wage scales for farm labor wer: to 
be drawn up and definite regulations made for such work betore 
September 30, 1929. If the members of the committee of |:nd- 
owners and workers charged with the preparation of the wage sc:iles 
and regulations are enable to agree on any details by that date, the 
peer ee will be referred to the governor of the Province {or 
settlement. 





ee a into United States Currency made on basis of exchange rate of peseta for August, | "= 
ae cen . 
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TREND OF EMPLOYMENT 





Summary for November, 1929 


MPLOYMENT decreased 3.1 per cent in November, 1929, as 
compared with October, and pay-roll totals decreased 6.8 per 
cent, according to reports made to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
The industrial groups surveyed, the number of establishments 
reporting in each group, the number of employees covered, and the 
total pay rolls for one week, for both October and November, together 
with the per cent of change in November, are shown in the following 
summary : 


SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS, NOVEMBER AND OCTOBER, 
1929 










































































Employment Pay roll in one week 
Estab- Per cent Per cent 
Industrial group lish- of of 
ments | October, |November,| change} October, | November, | change 
1929 1929 1929 1929 
1, Manufacturing____....-. 12,655 | 3,538,701 | 3,387,035 | 1 —3.6 | $97,420,897 | $89,647,097 | | —7.0 
2. Coal mining.- -------..--- 1, 464 332, 441 334,691 | +0.7 | 10,380,307 9,173,065 | —11.6 
Antuynerse.......-....... 162 120, 309 117, 996 —1.9 4, 667, 597 3, 506, 875 —24.9 
Bituminous... .-.....-- 1, 302 212, 132 216, 695 +2. 2 5, 712, 710 5, 666, 190 —0.8 
3. Metalliferous mining____ 342 62, 432 63,131 | +1.1 1,899, 527 1, 881, 714 —0.9 
4.Quarryingand nonme- 
tallie miming---......-- 678 39, 543 37,652 | —4.8 1, 062, 444 964, 383 —9.2 
5. Publie utilities. ___...._.. 9, 568 720, 798 717,079 | —0.5 | 21,554,938 | 21,042,639 —2,4 
=] oo te hae 7,971 305, 507 317,267 | +3.8 7, 748, 128 7, 875, 254 +1.6 
Wholesale. ............- 1, 846 65, 442 65,464 | +(?) 1, 990, 311 1, 973, 549 —0.8 
rion cnn ckm nau 6, 125 240, 065 251, 803 +4.9 a, 757, 817 5, 901, 705 +2.5 
5 eae 1,800 152, 728 151,775 | —0.6 | ° 2,586,966 | * 2,575, 427 —0.4 
8 Canning and preserving. 518 55, 499 36,863 | —33.6 919, 375 626,115 | —31.9 
WINGS s ihincaubockenna 34,996 | 5,207,649 | 5,045,493 | —3.1 | 143,572,582 | 133, 785, 694 —6.8 
RECAPITULATION BY GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 
GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION 
New E Oa ios cn anis 387 492, 366 477, 268 | —3.1 | $12,612,750 | $11, 707, 841 —7.2 
Middle Atlantic®............. 6, 121 | 1, 484, 708 | 1,465,700 | —1.3 | 44,121,286 | 41, 693, 786 —5.5 
East North Central ®......... 1, 575, 070 | 1,471,249 | —6.6 | 47,065,419 | 41,962,650) —10.8 
West North Central 7.........| 4, 326, 362 320,545 | —1.8 8, 361, 482 8, 034, 424 —3.9 
South Atlantic §._............ 4, 252 506, 028 502,527 | —0.7 | 10,867,722 | 10, 677,768 —-L7 
East South Central *..........| 2,153 228, 885 221,068 | —1.3 4, 552, 425 4, 327, 066 —5.0 
West South Central 1_._...... | 2,314 188, 545 187, 464 —0.6 4, 484, 860 4, 285, 976 —4,4 
Mountell ©... ..<....-... | 1,319 108, 458 108, 385 —0.1 3, 230, 177 3, 223, 775 —0.2 
po) Si Sa ee 4,059 | 302, 227 291,287 | —3.6 | 8, 276,461 7, 872, 408 —4.9 
All divisions ____....... 34,996 | 5, 207,649 | 5,045,493 | —3.1 | 143,572,582 | 133, 785, 694 —6.8 
' Weighted per cent of change for the combined 54 manufacturing industries repeated from Table 2, 
p. 153, ng cents of c including total, are unweighted. 
* Less than one-tenth of 1 per cen 
* Cash pay) only; see text, p. 164. 
‘ Connee Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Vermont. 
5 New Jersey, New York, , 
Titi Mi Ohio, Wisconsin. P 
* Towa, Missot nti, Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota. 


eins Weat Virginia of Columb florida, Georgia, Maryland, North Carolina, South Carolina, Vir- 
a, . : 
* Alabama, tucky, Mississippi, Temnessee. 


"Are Oolatoe Lashes Menta: Now Mex 
11 ae , Montana, New Mexico, Nevada, Utah, Wyoming. 
n. 


Oregon, Washingto 
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The retail trade, bituminous coal, and metalliferous mining roups 
each showed increased employment in November over October, whj\, 


wholesale trade showed practically unchanged employment; t),. {y,, 
remaining groups reported decreased employment. 

Each of the nine geographic divisions showed decreased e:\\p|oy. 
ment and earnings in November, the greatest declines (6.6 per cen; 
in employment and 10.8 per cent in employees, earnings) oceiirring 
in the East North Central division, which is most affected by any 
change in conditions in the automobile industry. The scifi 
division reported a falling off of 3.6 per cent in eaplairavent and 4.9 
per cent in pay-roll totals and the New England division a dev reas 


of 3.1 per cent in number of employees and a drop of 7.2 per cent 
in pay-roll totals. 
For convenient reference the latest data available relating to al! em- 


loyees, excluding executives and officials, on Class I railroads, drawn 
rom Interstate Commerce Commission reports, are shown ii) the 
following statement. These reports are for the months of Septeiiber 
and October instead of for October and November, consequent!\ the 
— can not be combined with those presented in the forevving 
table: 


EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS, CLASS I RAILROADS 





























Amount of pay roll in 
Employment Per entire month Por 
Industry — ( _ 
et On. Me change ata Saas October 1929 cnange 
Cons T NE no ccliincivnernnating 1, 70, 80 | 1, 732, 858 | +0.1 | $239,975, 829 | $255, 617, 115 +6.5 








The total number of employees included in this summary is 
6,778,000, whose combined earnings in one week amounted to more 
than $193,000,000. 


1. Employment in Selected Manufacturing Industries in 
November, 1929 


Comparison of Employment and Pay-Roll Totals in Manufacturing [ndus- 
tries, October and November, 1929 


Fo eel gd oni in manufacturing industries decreased 3.6 pcr 


cent in November as comp with October, while pay-roll 
totals decreased 7 per cent. November is customarily a mont!) of 
declining employment, but the decrease shown in this instanc: 's 


larger than in any of the preceding years covered by this bure:'s 
survey. Pay-roll totals were further decreased by the observance: 0! 
armistice day and election day during the period covered by pay 10ls 


reported. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics’ weighted index of employment 1" 
manufacturing industries for November, 1929, is 94.8 as comp: 
with 98.3 for October, 1929, and 95.4 for November, 1928; the weighted 
index of pay-roll totals for ‘November is 95.1 as compared with !''”.: 
for October, 1929, and 96.1 for November, 1928. The mont'ily 
average, 1926, equals 100. 

y 2 groups of industries, ee and tobacco, showed incre:<ed 
employment in November, with increases of 0.6 and 1.2 per cv, 
[150] 
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respectively. The remaining 10 groups showed decreased employ- 
ment, the vehicle group decreasing 9.3 per cent, followed by the 
leather group with a falling off of 4.8 per cent in number of employees. 
The automobile industry, which in the three preceding years has 
shown declines of from 8.1 to 9 per cent in employment in November, 
reported a decrease of 17.3 per cent in number of workers and 22 
per cent in pay-roll totals. The automobiie-tire industry decreased 
13.6 per cent in employment and 17.9 per cent in employees’ earnings. 
Decreases of over 5 percent in employment were registered in icecream, 
sugar, woolen, women’s clothing, mil ‘sa cast-iron pipe, stoves, mill- 
work, boots and shoes, brick, and carriages. The iron and steel indus- 
try decreased 1.7 per cent, the cotton goods industry 1 per cent, and 
foundry and machine-shop products 3.4 per cent in employment. 

Employment in rayon plants increased slightly, while radio-manu- 
facturing establishments reported a loss of 26.6 per cent in employ- 
ment and 37.7 per cent in pay-roll totals. 

This report represents 12,596 establishments (exclusive of rayon and 
radio establishments; see note 2, page 152) in 54 of the chief manufac- 
turing industries of the United States. These establishments had in 
November 3,338,260 employees, whose earnings in one week were 
$88,639,037. 


TaBLE 1.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL 
MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS IN OCTOBER AND NOVEMBER, 1929, BY IN- 






































DUSTRIES 
Nu — pay | —— of pay roll 
Ww 
Estab- ws Per chart Per 
Industry lish- cent of cent of 
ments | October, | Novem- | change; October, | November,| change 
1929 ber, 1929 1929 1929 
Fons fe kindred products eos 1,849 | 230,367 | 224,957 (1) $5, 936, 505 | $5, 751, 362 (4) 
tering and meat pack- 
ing a 200 81, 155 81,508 | +0.4 | 2,125,153 | 2,137,922 +0. 6 
Commeeeeae y= ..4......-..... 287 38, 064 36, 383 —4.4 692, 504 647, 261 —6. 5 
BOR Ce od. com eniien 326 11, 916 10, 822 —9. 2 385, 701 354, 008 —8.2 
WOU bo cn ehanow 340 16, 429 15, 972 —2.8 453, 424, 862 —6.4 
pe ESS a ce ee aE 680 71, 488 69, 663 —2.6 1, 930, 749 1, 881, 123 —2.6 
Sugar refining, cane_..........- 16 11, 315 10, 609 —6, 2 348, 458 306, 186 —12.1 
Textiles and their products.._.| 2,174 | 628,645 | 616,301 (1) 12, 470,375 | 11, 710, 947 (1) 
Cotton goods. ............---.- 485 | 213,072 | 210,871 —1.0| 3,361,948 | 3, 198, 824 —4.9 
Hosiery and knit goods_-.-.---- 347 102, 966 | 102,395 —0.6 | 2,067,086 | 2,021, 757 —2.2 
Bie So 287 66, 009 65, 098 —1.4 1, 401, 303 1, 314, 933 —6.2 
W and worsted goods... 187 | 64,112] 60,902} —5.0]| 1,454,795 | 1,297,327) 10.8 
Carpets and rugs._........._- 33 27, 764 27, 547 —0.8 725, 280 713, 501 —1.6 
Dyeing and finishing textiles__ 111 32, 457 31, 941 —1.6 807, 814 752, 807 —6.8 
Clothing, Sli 312 64, 362 62, 171 —3.4 1, 407, 725 1, 292, 046 —8.2 
Shirts and collars............- 117 22, 023 21, 951 —0.3 358, 697 357, 595 —0.3 
Clothing, Women’s.._........ 208 23, 768 4 —6.5 613, 898 524, 346 —14.6 
Millinery and lace goods _ _ _.- 87 12, 112 11, 201 —7.5 271, 829 237, 811 —12.5 
Iron and steel and their prod- 

UN a cn eneceue 1,920 | 732,579: 712,449 (1) 32, 935, 092 | 21,348, 987 (1) 
Iron and steel................- 279,025 | 274, 288 —1.7 5 9,039,410 | 8, 413, 387 —6.9 
Cast-iron pipe................ 39 11, 913 11, 113 —6.7 283, 845 257, 237 —9.4 
Struct ironwork........-- 174 30, 008 29, 131 —2.9 935, 455 871, 994 —6.8 
Foundry and machine-shop 

POR cisions maiccccane 1,058 | 283,471 | 273,894) —3.4 | 8,814,585 | 8, 247,323 —6.4 
i RE 72 32, 573 31,444] —3.5 862, 474 812, 956 —5.7 
Machine tools. ............... 151 41, 789 —2.8} 1,381,050 | 1,295, 285 —6.2 
Steam fi and steam and 

hot-water ing apparatus. 104 32, 223 32,012} —0.7 977, 831 903, 923 —7.6 
DoW iGibiiiinccccndasoscecee 117 21, 577 19,941} —7.6 640, 442 546,882 | —14.6 

Lumber and Its products______ 1,395 | 247,301 | 238,110 (4) 5,606,631 | 5,258, 169 (4) 
Lumber, Sawmills. ....._.___. 651 | 144,571 | 140,522 | —2.8| 3,086,588 | 2,917,946 —5.5 
Lumber, millwork.........._- 334| 33,155] 30,907] —68 814, 621 711,055 | —12,7 
Turn wa.c....3.....- 2-2 410 | 69,575 | 66,681! —4.2| 1,795,422] 1,629,168; -—9%3 


The per eant of change has not been computed for the reason that the figures in the preceding columns 
are un and refer only to the establishments reporting, for the hted per cent of change, wherein 
is made for the relative im of the several industries, so that the figures may 
represent all- establishments of the country in the industries here represented, see Table 2. 
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TABLE 1.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDF 
MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS IN OCTOBER AND NOVEMBER, 192: 
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DUSTRIES—Continued BY IN. 
_ — Compt 
: N war as pay uae of ay rol of th 
Estab- To Per one wee 
Industry lish- cent of |___ ee onl ie 
ments October, | Novem- change October, | Novembe, “ange 
1929 | ber, 1929 1929 1929 
Leather and its products _____. 441 | 143,356 | 136, 545 (1) $3, 282,642 | $2, 750, 57 ( 
i i a higines 128 27, 281 26,743 | —2.0 717, 431 677,124: <2, 
Boots and shoes. .........---- 313 | 116,075 | 109,802) —5.4 | 2,565,211 | 2,073,452 195 
Paper and printing_.___________- 1,221 | 212,177 | 212,925 (1) 7,245,015 | 7,202,845 = 41) 
Paper and pulp_...-..-.....-- 209 60, 082 59,562 | —0.9/| 1,673,% 4) 1,641, 49! ~19 — 
EE I idl deisn ib kcicw nen 178 21, 070 21,178 | +0.5 496, 157 490, 447 ~19 
Printing, book and job --_-_---- 379 44, 054 44,977 | +2.1 1, 532, 577 | = 1, 533, 405 +0, Sart 
Printing, newspapers... ...- 455 | 86,971 | 87,208) +03) 3,542,897) 3,537,502) AT ap 
Chemicals and allied products. 390 | 106,369 | 104,679 1) 3,206,872 | 3,129, 602 (1) ucts 
eS aE ICR 141 { 39,566] 38,632] —24]| 1,120,042; 1,101,13) ~}; Lamb 
he otic EE 175 10, 949 10,576 | —3.4 208, 912 197,131 -5.% Leath 
Petroleum refining -~.-.......- 74 55, 854 55,471 | —0.7]| 1,877,918 | 1,831, 341 ~25 Paper 
Stone, clay,and glass products_| 1,010 | 130,278 | 126,376 (1) 3,403,898 | 3,251, 121 (1) Chem 
6” RRR Ee Us Sein 110 23, 450 22, 587 —3.7 697, 104 654, 336 —£1 Nasal 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta-__- 647 42, 047 39,474 | —6.1] 1,029,949 951, 561 =e 
SO iathcitctbaitiene aabbek 117 19, 830 20,113 | +1.4 501, 205 497, 010 8 
ee OR SEER 136} 44,951] 44,202) —1.7| 1,175,640] 1,148,214 23 Con 
Metal products, other than 
iron and steel______.........-- 224 53, 654 52, 123 (2) 1,457,553 | 1,299,208 =) 
Stamped and enameled ware - - 71 17, 837 17,884 | +0.3 427, 296 384,721  —10,0 ¥ 
Brass, bronze, and copper 
a AT aS 153 | 35,817} 34,239) —4.4] 1,030,257 914,487 -112 ber. 
Tobaceo products... 237 | 65,021) 65,842; (1) | 1,111,842) 1,110,553 plo: 
Chewing and smoking to- va 
bacco and snuff___..._...--- 26 8, 227 8,438 | +2.6 139, 110 131, 101 —5,8 sine 
Cigars and cigarettes _.......- 211 56, 794 57,404} +1.1 972, 732 979, 452 +0.7 of 
Vehicles for land transporta- low 
aR Se RE 1,263 | 561,767 | 492,292 (1) | 18,331,665 | 15,413,118 =) ow 
Automobiles__................ 215 | 392,141 | 324,451 | —17.3 | 12,941,283 | 10,088,110  —229 firs 
Carriages and wagons- -._---- 51 L 1,399 | —9.3 34, 857 31,127 | —107 
Car buil and repairing, ] 
electric-railroad_............ 440 28, 828 28,903 | +0.3 907, 603 900,893 |  -0.7 
Car building and repairing, mo 
steam-railroad.............. 557 | 130,255 | 137,539) -—1.2)| 4,447,922 | 4,392,988 -12 gin 
Miscellaneous industries______- 531 | 427,187 | 404,436 | (1) | 12,342,807 | 11,420,609 | () tri 
ne implements... -_.- 82 27, 28,120 | +1.0 816, 042 804,063 | —1.5 
E machinery, appa- : | est 
ratus, and supplies ___-._-_- 190 | 228,017 583 | —3.3 | 6,977,368 | 6,616,919) —-5.2 ; 
Pianos and organs___......._- 69 7, 136 , 160} +03 227, 029 221,047 | —26 in 
Rubber boots and shoes. --_--.- 12 | 556 17,749 | —4.3 458, 529 439,295 -4.2 tir 
Automobile tires - -........... 36 49, 986 43,200 | —13.6 | 1,418,848 | 1,165,556  —17.9 
Shipbuilding - --............... 83 37, 134 38,849 | +4.6/ 1,123,001 | 1,165, 669 +3.8 ce 
MO Calpine ss on.c0 wine ain sane 13 21, 199 21,358 | +0.8 453, 491 467, 290 +3.0 
i EE, SRE! 46 37, 331 27,417 | —26.6 868, 499 540,770 | —37.7 
All industries____________ 12, 655 }8, 588, 701 |8, 387,085 | (1) | 97,420,807 | 89,647,097 () on 
' m 
| 
RECAPITULATION BY GEOGRAPHIC DIvisions N 
GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION ? 
EM Te os oo ig i ee 1,491 | 412,227 | 399,179 | —3.2 /$10, 356, 162 | $9, 524, 035 —8.0 
Middle Atilantic_..-.............. 2,904 | 965,819 | 044,381 | —22 | 28,270,505 | 27,054,958 | -13 
East North Central. ---.......... 3, 124 |1, 194, 980 |1, 004,906 | —8.4 | 36, 467,531 | 31,679,015 | —13.1 
West North Central_.........._. 1,137 | 183,502 | 178,530 | ~-2.7| 4,767,869] 4,515,817| -13 
aster iswnwacinnnarie 1,616 | 352,013 | 349,372; -—0O.8/ 7,001,857 | 6,929,586, -23 
East South Central_.............. 632 | 137,404 | 134,288; —2.3]| 2,664,660/ 2,505,249) -60 
West South Central. ............. 724 | 113,507| 111,490} —18| 2,725,874| 2,557,158 | —(.2 
ae > cepa EEE Ss 229; 33,842] 33,881] +01 958, 451 943,008 | —1.6 
wan ennnnnnna-non-n-ne-nnnnn 798 | 145, 407 | 141,049 | —3.0| 4,117,898 | 3,988,271 | —14 
All divisions ___............ 12, 655 |, 588, 701 3387, 085 () | 97,420, 897 | 89,647, 097 } 
1 The cent of change has not been computed for the reason that the fi in the preceding co!mns 
are unweighted and refer only to the for the w ted pereamh otohang:, wherein 
proper allowance is made for relative importance of several , 80 that the figures may 
Tepresent all establishments of the country in the industries here see Table 2. 
The rayon industry was Say Se Ses Stes Sak Sie sonar y 7 com p, and the 
radio industry for the March-A com parison, since the for computing relative num!) 's 2! 
not get in cet these are not included in the bureau’s indoxes of employment and }) \-'0!! 
peayeney Sg figures for all manufacturing industries given in the text, p. do not include rayon 
3 See footnotes 4 to 12, p. 149. 
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JuBLE 2.—PER CENT OF CHANGE, OCTOBER TO NOVEMBER, 1929-12 GROUPS OF 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES AND TOTAL OF ALL INDUSTRIES 


ted from the index numbers of each group, which are obtained by weighting the index numbers 


mpu . - - 
Ir the several industries of the group, by the number of employees, ur wages paid, in the industries] 






































—_— 
Per cent of change, Per cent of change, 
October to No- October to No- 
vember, 1929 vember, 1929 
Group Group 
; Number} Amount Number} Amount 
on pay | of pay on pay | of pay 
roll roll roll roll 
food and kindred products__.-- —2.5 —3.1 || Stone, clay, and glass products. —3. 2 —4.6 
Textiles and their products --_--. —2,4 —7.4 || Metal products, other than iron 
jon and steel and their prod- | as i oditiceernicna-e enema —3.0 —10.9 
NN ete | —2.9 —6.9 || Tobacco products. -_-_-....-...-- +1,2 +0. 1 
Lumber and its products---_.-- | —3.7 —7.9 || Vehicles for land transportation.| —9.3 —118 
leather and its products --...- —4,8 —16.0 || Miscellaneous industries__------ —3,7 | —5.7 
Paper and printing-...........- | +0.6 —0.5 i 
Chemicals and allied products... —1.8 —2.3 All industries__________- —3.6 —7.0 





Comparison of Employment and Pay-Roll Totals in Manufacturing Indus- 
tries in November, 1929, and November, 1928 


THE LEVEL of employment in manufacturing industries in Novem- 
ber, 1929, was 0.6 per cent lower than in November, 1928, and em- 
ployees’ earnings were 1.0 per cent lower. This is the first month 
since September, 1928, that employment has fallen below the level 
of the same month of the preceding year, while pay-roll totals were 
lower than the level of the same month of the preceding year for the 
first time since August, 1928. 

Five of the 12 groups of industries and 23 of the 54 industries had 
more employees at the end of the 12-month period than at the be- 
ginning, the outstanding increases having been in shipbuilding, elec- 
trical machinery, petroleum refining, and machine tools. The great- 
est decreases in employment over the year interval were registered 
in automobiles, which showed a drop of 23.1 per cent; automobile 
tires, which decreased 20.9 per cent, and in pianos, millwork, and 
cement. 

Five of the nine geographic divisions made gains in employment 
over this year seaied. while four divisions showed decreased employ- 
ment, the largest decrease (5.9 per cent) occurring in the East 
North Central division. 
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TaBLE 3.-COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN MA}; FAC 
TURING INDUSTRIES, NOVEMBER, 1929, WITH NOVEMBER, 1928 es 


[The per cents of change for each of the 12 groups of industries and for the total of all industries are | ziyjoq 
in the same manner as are the per cents of change in Table 2] 








ae, 
— 


Novemisrs 19000 Pree ae 
ovem lovem! 142 3 
compared with’ compar: \with’ 

November, 1928 Novem), 142g 
Industry 





Number} Amount |] ..°.. Number \ mount 
on pay | of pay a on pay 
roll roll roll | 





Food and kindred products.| -—0.5 +0,4 || Paper and printing—Contd. 
Slaughtering and meat Printing, book and job 

+0.9 % Printing, newspapers 

—0.4 || Chemicals and allied prod- 

+1.2 ucts 

, +1.3 

Sugar refining, cane % —6.6 


Textiles and their products__ —4,0 
Cotton goods —7.0 
a a and knit goods = : 


+1i+ 
L 
—) 


t 


eoNKNQ © 


) fens and rugs 

Dyeing and finishing tex- 
tiles 

Clothing, men’s 


Metal products, other than 
"Stamp and steel 


SPORE Leon 
ee 
Shows 


Li t+! 


Clothing, women’s 
Millinery and lace goods._.- 


Iron and steel and their 
oducts 


5. 
1. 
1, 
5, 
5. 
9, 


Tobacco ucts 
Chewing and smoking to- 
bacco and snuff 
“errs and cigarettes 


Le tor tand transporta- 


—0.5 
—5.4 
—1.1 
+11 
+5. 9 
—5.8 
+9.4 


Steam fittings and steam 
hot-water heating 


eee 
ae np 
=e wo 


Lumber and its products___- 
Lumber, sawmills 
Lumber, millwork Miscellaneous industries 
Furniture A tural implements.._- 
E machinery, appa- 

ratus, and supplies 

Pianos ‘and organs 
Rubber boots and shoes-. .- 


Of RAP po 


Noe WSO FOO se 





Paper and printing 
Paper and pulp 
Paper boxes 


| 
she tit tei i. i 




















RECAPITULATION BY GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 
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* See footnotes 4 to 12, p. 149. 
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Per Capita Earnings in Manufacturing Industries in November, 1929 


PER CAPITA EARNINGS of employees in the combined 54 manu- 
facturing industries in November, 1929, were 3.7 per cent lower 


than in October, 1929, and 0.4 p 


1928. 


er cent lower than in November, 


Taste 4. COMPARISON OF PER CAPITA EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING INDUS- 


TRIES, NOVEMBER, 1929, WITH OCTOBER, 1922, AND NOVEMBER, 1928 









































Per cent of change Per cent of change 
November, 1929, November, 1929, 
compared with— compared with— 
Industry Industry 
October,| Novem- || October,| Novem- 
1929 ber, 1928 1929 | ber, 1928 
160 COAID Jip naatnpe dew suece wel +11 +1.2 || Pianos and organs-__---_-.......--. —3.0 —3.7 
Chamicagavscuete sc... scceticcs +0.7 +0.6 || Foundry and machine-shop 
Rubber boots and shoes__- --.-.-.-.. +0. 2 +3.6 | REDE EREE eee —3.2 +0.1 
Slaughtering and meat packing.| +40.2 +0.4 || Machine tools__--.....--...._- —3.5 —5,.3 
Car building and repairing, hein uin cond oinduowatiweias —3.7 +1.0 
steam-railroad...........-.... ef +64 © See}. 5-<-------..--------- —3.7 +4,1 
Shirts and collars..............- 1 +0:T || Cotton goods._.___............- —3.9 —3.8 
PeKING . . cctdbpenesewweccscese -(% +1.3 || Structural ironwork___----..__- —4.0 —4.3 
Cigars and cigarettes. ........- —0.4 +3.4 || Automobile tires _-........-...- —4,9 —10.3 
Printing, newspapers -__._.._..- —0.4 +2 2D & Ble ee ok se —4,9 —1.8 
OOS... ccceeachns ~ocececcee —0.7 —4,1 |} Clothing, men’s_----.........-- —5.0 —4,9 
Carpets and rugs... .........-. —0.8 +1.8 || Dyeing and finishing textiles__._. —5.3 —8.6 
Shipbullgeei «4a ~~. 24008 —0.8 +5.8 || Furniture. -_..............-....- —5.3 —3.9 
Car building and repairing, Iron and steel___...-....---.._- —5.3 —4,3 
electric-railroad_...........--- —1.0 +0. 5 econ and lace goods_-_--___- —5.4 —5,8 
Paper and pulp................. —1.0 +1.5 |} Automobiles ---_-.............-- —5.8 —4,5 
Carriages and Wagons____-.._.-- —L5 +1.4 || Woolen and worsted goods -_: -_. —6.1 —4.3 
Brick, tile; and terra cotta__-._- —1.6 —2.9 || Lumber, millwork__.........._- —6.3 —2.9 
Hosiery and knit goods___._.._- —17 +2.5 || Sugar refining, came.-_-_-._...__- —6.3 —Li 
Paner DOWIE  Wiecesos5.5.5522-. -—17 —1.9 || Steam fittings and steam and 
Petroleum refining... ......-.-- —18 —0.8 hot-water heating apparatus..| —7.0 —1,4 
Electrical machinery, appara- Brass, bronze, and copper prod- 
tus, and supplies. _........._- —2.0 +0. 2 SRG a RE a aS aa —7.1 —9. 1 
Printing, book and job. -...--- —2, 0-4-3443) © Stoves... co... 2-8 —7.6 —4.5 
Confectionery... ............- ae _. _. +L — Chewing and smoking tobacco 
Ce Sig ee ae =-273°) lag, 2 Laas —8.1 +1. 1 
Pottery: erie ws docs eeun —2.3 +2.4 || Clothing, women’s. _-...._.___- —8,7 +0. 1 
Hard Waf@ oc iceencuc-- es —2.4 —3.0 || Stam: and enameled ware...| -—10.2 —10.2 
Agricultural implements........| —2.5 —4.1 || Boots and shoes... ...........-- —14.6 —2.6 
Ue SERS BE 2 a —2.6 +0. 8 — 
Lumber, sawmills... ........... —2.7 +0. 5 All industries___...__.__ —3,7 —0.¢ 
Cast-iron pipe.............-..-- —2.9 +1.5 
1 No change. ? Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 


Indexes of Employment and Pay-Roll Totals in Manufacturing Industries 


INDEX NUMBERS for November, 1928, and for September, October, 
and November, 1929, showing relatively the variation in numbe: 


of persons employed and in pa 
facturing industries surveyed 


Pee totals in each of the 54 manu- 
y the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 


together with general indexes for the combined 12 groups of industries, 


appear in Table 5. 


86046°—30——11 
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TABLE 5.—INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN MANUFA( TURIN 


— en NOVEMBER, 1928, AND SEPTEMBER, OCTOBER, AND NO\! MBER 
1 ’ 


[Monthly average, 1926= 100} 
























































Employment Pay-roll totals 
j os. 
Industry 1928 1929 1928 1929 
Novem-| Septem-| Octo- | Novem- | Novem- | Septem- Octo- Noy 
ber ber | ber ber ber ber ber | ben” 
General index_________._. | 95.4 99.3 98.3 4.8 96.1 102.6 | 102.3 _%it 
Food and kindred products.__| 101.9 | 102.1 | 104.0) 101.4 | 162.3 105.3 | 106.0 nr } 
Slaughtering and meat pack- 

AE SNe ee aE | 100.9] 100.6 | 101.4 101.8} 103.3 104. 2 | 103.8 104.4 
Confectionery____......_._..- ' 108.4 99.8) 111.0} 106.1} 106.4] 102.0| 112.7 105.4 
NE RES SES, GREL R 83. 5 102. 5 90. 6 82.3 84.0 103. 3 91.2 83.7 
crs 108. 5 106.4 | 106.5 108. 5 104. 2 115.0 | 112.6 105, 4 
SA a 102.4; 1044/1052] 1025) 103.0] 106.5 | 107.1 104.3 
Sugar refining, cane_-_----_-- 95.9 89.5 | 96.8 90.8 96. 9 - 92.1 | 103.0 | 0. 5 

| 
Textiles and their products__- 97.2 97.1 | 98.2 95.8 96.5 97.8 | 100.0, = 925 
Copper ck 97.0 94.0; 948 93. 8 96. 3 91.2 | 94.2 | 8G. 6 
Hosiery and knit goods__ 95. 6 100.6 | 103.2 102. 6 101.0 106.3 | 113.7 111.9 
SE SSE: ASE aera 96. 9 98.1; 98.1 96.7 97.6 100.6 | 101.8 95, 5 
we and worsted goods____ 99.8 97.4 | 98.5 93. 6 99.9 98.1 | 100.7 | 89.8 
Carpets and rugs.___-_._____- 104.9) 103.8} 100.2] 1083) 101.7} 99.2] 108.4 | 10,7 
D and finishing textiles_| 101.9 100.8 | 102.4 100. 8 106. 7 100.0 | 103.5 | 96.5 
Cc SSS RRS 89.0 95.3 | 93.3 90. 1 81.3 92.0] 85.2] 73 
Shirts and collars___._...-._-- 94.1 93.9 | 946 94.3 94. 4 91.5| 94.6) 443 
Clothing, women’s__-___-----_- 106. 2 102.8 | 108.1 101.1 102. 9 108.7 | 114.9 | YR, | 
Millinery and lace goods___--- 88.7 94.0} 92.2 85. 2 86. 6 93.2 | 89.5 | 78,3 

Iron and steel and their prod- 

Fs alitiiietiiindnnnsengs-on0n 4.8 100.7 | 99.5 96.6 97.7 104.2 | 104.4 | 97,2 
mee eee oS 93. 1 96.3 | 93.9 92.3 97.6 101.7 | 99.1 | 92.3 
Cast-iron pipe..............-- 75.9 81.8 | 79.4 74.1 73. 5 83.3 | 80.3 | 72.7 
Struct ironwork. -_-___.-- 98.5 107.7 | 106.9 103. 8 104. 3 112.1 | 113.1} 105.4 
Foundry and machine-shop 

TERA ih aaa as a 95. 6 105.7 | 104.7 101. 2 96. 8 108.1 | 109.5 | 102. 5 
pO ROSES ein. Saeed 91.5 92.2; 92.0 88. 8 94.3 93.4 | 94.2 88. 8 
Machine tools...............- 114, 2 134.9 | 135.8 132.0 125. 6 143.9 | 146.5 | = 137.4 
Steam fittings and steam | 

and hot-water heating ap- 

Sideoulimshesinaihaaimatdocicion tence 79. 4 77.21 79.1 78. 5 78.1 78.2} 82.8 76.5 

| SR AE TIER Siren panes 95, 2 97.1 | 100.2 92.6 94. 2 93.4 | 102.3 47.4 

Lumber and its products_____- 90.6 91.4 88.6 86,3 92.0 04.9 | 94.9 87.4 

|__| ese 88. 1 89.0 | 86.2 83. 8 89.7 92.6 | 90.6 85.6 

Lumber, millwork .__.....__- 85. 4 84.1); 79.9 74.5 85. 2 85.8 | 82.8 72.3 

ee 98. 4 102.1 | 104.3 99.9 103. 6 105.6 | 111.5 01.1 

Leather and its products______ 88, 6 98.4 | 98,2 93.5 78.6 100.7 | 96.6 81.1 

SSA RIES Ea eS 90. 9 95.3 | 96.2 94.2 87.8 97.6 | 100.6 94.9 

Boots and shoes._...........- 87.8 99.2); 98.7 93.3 74.5 101.6 | 95.5 77.2 

Paper and cyeaes. OTE Ro 101, 2 102.9 | 103.1 103.7 103, 4 107.7 | 109.1 108.5 

Paper and pulp......._.._... 95. 5 96.2; 969 96. 0 97.0 98.5 | 100.7 98.8 

EES EE aca 101.4 99.0 | 103.6 104.1 111.2 108.0 | 113.5 112.2 

book and job____._- 99. 5 105.6 | 101.9 104.0 99. 4 108. 3 | 106.7 106.8 

, Mewspapers........- 107.4 108.9 | 110.9 111.2 110. 2 113.9 | 116.6 116.4 

Chemieals and allied products. woe 101.6 | 162.8 100.9 97.2 105.2 | 106.9 104.4 
ESET 102.7 103.6. | 105.6 103.0 106.8 106.0 | 109.6 107.5 

bot ns seer CRD 88.9 90.9} 91.7 88.6 91.0 92.3 | 92.6 87.4 

Petroleum refining....-...... ‘86.1 102.7 | 103.2 102. 4 88. 4 10..¢ | 106.7 104.1 

Stone, clay, and glass prod- 

kbabdldenetddebicaksoonssus 89.2 90.5 | 88.8 86,0 90. 6 89.6 | 88.9 $4.8 

es cabhbasis recpiinnkekednDea: sie eSic 86.6 84.2) 80.9 77.9 85.4 87.3 | 82.6 77.6 

Brick, tile, and terra cotta___- 84.3 87.3 | 83.6 78. 5 82.5 82.4 80.7 74.6 

ce, Eee 96. 6 92.7} 94.0 95. 3 92. 5 91.1} 94.5 93.8 

si ii si ctitascmrciienstnn 92.0 97.4} 98.3 96. 6 98, 5 100.6 | 101.7 99. 4 

other than 

iron and steel......_________. 97.8 6.2 | 96.3 93.4 | 106.2 100.6 | 102.3 a1, 
Stamped and enameled ware 90. 6 89.7 | 90.3 90. 6 94.0 89.3 | 93.6 S42 
— : 

\ i ERE aCaaES 100.8 99.3) 99.1 04.7} 110.2| 105.1 | 105.7 93.8 

Tobacco products___..________. 101, 2 95.9 | 97.0 98,2 $9.3 98.6 | 99.5 99.6 

Chewing and smoking to- 

bacco and snuff _----....... 93.7 89.3 | 85.9 88. 2 88. 7 86.8 | 89.5 $4.3 

Cigars and cigarettes___...._. 102, 1 96.7 | 98.4 99. 5 100.7 100.0 | 100.7 101.4 
[156] 
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qisur 5.-INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN MANUFACTURING 

INDUSTRIES, NOVEMBER, 192, AND SEPTEMBER, OCTOBER, AND NOVEMBER, 
—Continu 

1929—Contin [Monthly average, 1926=100] 









































— 
Employment Pay-roll totals 
Industry - 1928 1929 1928 1929 
Novem-| Septem-| Octo- | Novem-| Novem- sn Octo- | Novem- 
ber ber ber ber r ber ber 

Vehicles for laa transporta- 
el _....<.sskadesieiipeeasp<-« 95.5 99.9 | 94.7 85.9 97.5 104.8 | 100.7 88.8 
Automobiles. ....-.-..---.-.- 111.5 115.7 | 103.7 85. 7 111.4 117.0 | 105.1 82.0 
Carriages and Wagons... -...... 80. 6 85.0 | 84.2 76.4 86. 7 92.2) 92.9 83.0 

Car buildi repairing, 
electri hentia aide 92. 2 91.5 | 92.4 92.7 93. 4 93.3 | 95.1 94. 5 

Car building and repairing, 
steam-railroad............-.- 82. 7 86.5 | 86.8 85.7 86. 5 93.2} 96.7 95. 5 
Miscellaneous industries _____- 94.0 114.7 | 113.1 108.9 91.9 115.1 | 114.4 107.9 
Agricultural implements - - -_- 111.7 108; 2 | 110.1 111.2 116.0 108.1 | 112.8 1lL.1 

Electrical machinery, appa- 
ratus, and supplies_---_-._.- 100. 6 127.3 | 126.5 122.3 101.6 130.8 | 130.6 123.8 
Pianos and organs....-.....-. 80. 6 65.4 | 66.6 66. 8 83. 1 63.6 | 68.3 66. 5 
Rubber boots and shoes_._--- 104. 0 103.3 | 103.5 99.1 104.3 109.0 | 107.5 103. 0 
Automobile tires............- 103. 9 102. 3 95. 1 82. 2 102. 1 92.9 88.3 72. 5 
Shipheeicadsetnn-----0545 82.6 105.8 | 106.0 110.9 80. 2 110.6 | 109.9 114. 1 





Table 6 shows the general index of employment in manufacturing 
industries and the general index of pay-roll totals, by months, from 
January, 1923, to November, 1929. 

Following Table 6 is a chart which represents the 54 industries 
combined and shows, by months, the course of pay-roll totals as well 
as the course of employment. It includes the years 1926 and 1927, 
as well as 1928, and January, February, March, April, May, June, 
July, August, September, October, and November, 1929. 


TABLE 6.—GENERAL INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, JANUARY, 1923, TO NOVEMBER, 1929 


[Monthly average, 1926= 100] 


















































Employment Pay-roll totals 
Month 
1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 1920 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928 } 1929 
January....... 106, 6; 103.8 97.9} 100.4) 97.3) 91 95.2} 95.8 98.6) 93.9) 98.0: 949) 89.6 945 
February. .... 1 105.1; 99.7) 101. 99. 93 97. 99. 4; 103.8) 90.3) 102.2) 100. 93.9} 101.8 
March... ...... 110, 8} 104.9} 100. 4) 102. 99. 93.7| 98.6) 104.7} 103.3) 100.8} 103. 4) 102, 95.2 103.9 
April. eee 110. 8} 102.8] 100. 2) 101. 98. 93. 99. 1) 105.7] 101.1) 98.3) 101.5) 100. 93. 8| 104.6 
May... c.scen 110.8} 98.8 98.9) 99.8) 97.6) 93.0) 99.2) 100.4) 96.5) 98.5) 99.8 99.8 94.1] 104.8 
Jane... cena 1 05.6) 98.0) 99.3) 97 93.1} 98.8 100.3) 90.8 95.7) 99.7) 97.4) 942) 1028 
Jay... eae 1 92. 97. 97. 95. 92. 98. 2) 104; 4. 93. 95. 93. 91. 98. 2 
August ........ 92.5; 97.8 98.7) 95.1) 93.6) 98.6) 103.7] 87.2 95.4) 98. 04.2) 102 1 
September. ...| 1086 94:3} 98.9] 100.3] 95.8 95.0) 98.3] 1044) 80.8 944) 99.3] 9411 95. i 6 
October....... 108.1) 95.6) 100.4) 100.7] 95.3) 95.9) 98.3) 106.8] 92.4] 100.4) 102.9) 95.2) 99.0) 1023 
November... ._|. 107. 4} «95. 5| 100.7} 99.5| 93.5) 95.41 94.8) 105.4] 91.4] 100.4) 90.6) 91.6 96.1) 95.1 
December.....| 105.4} 97.3] 100.8] 98.9) 926) 95:5)...._. 103.2; 95.7) 101.6; 99.8) 93.2) 97. 7/...._. 
— - 
Average... 18.9) ma m3) 100. | 96. 4 92.8) i 8.0) to4, 3 m4 07.3) 109. 06.5) 4. 5101.2 








| 
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MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. 
MONTHLY INDEXES, 1926-1929. 


MONTHLY AVERAGE 1926 = 100. 


EMPLOYMENT. 
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Force Employed and Time Worked reins Industries in November, 


# TN THOUSAND FIVE HUNDRED AND FORTY-ONE establishments in 






































| the 54 manufacturing industries reported as to force employed in 
November, 1929, and as to bose | time of employees. Thirty-eight 
per cent of the establishments had a full normal force of employees, 
61 per cent were working with reduced forces, and 1 per cent were 
idle; a in 79 per cent of the establishments were working full 
time, al employees in 20 per cent were working part time. 
The establishments in operation had an average of 89 per cent of 
a full normal force of employees who were working an average of 97 
per cent of full time, these percentages indicating a decrease of 3 per 
cent in average force with a decrease of 1 per cent in average working 
time as compared with October. 
TABLE 7--PROPORTION OF FULL NORMAL FORCE EMPLOYED IN MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRIES IN NOVEMBER, 1929, AND PROPORTION OF FULL TIME WORKED BY 
EMPLOYEES 
Operating establishments only 
Establish- || Per cent of 
ments re- establish- | Average | per cent of 
porting ments in per pent establishments sorte - , 
Industry smaieaen time sg © {fall normal 
worked— | worked force em- 
by em- ployed in 
bpd — 
Total | Per ia Full | Part | ment 
Full | Part | lishments operating 
num- | cent |} ;:; ; normal | normal 
ber | idle || “me | time | operating) “force | force 
Food and kindred products... __._- 1,577; 1|| so] m1 98 38 61 90 
Slaughtering and meat packing....| 153 |....-- 92 8 100 48 52 91 
ContiGeeOies dbscs oon set cnn ene 246 | (}) 76 23 96 29 70 87 
00 CI 4 Se tkncce cxkeguccncucuce 248 2 88 10 99 11 87 67 
PIQUE Ga cea dees dtabewecswacuies 304 f 83 17 97 38 62 91 
BOR th os cain ecnnswccton 613 1) 97 3 100 51 49 97 
Sugar refining, cane.......-...-.-..- 2 Ree 62 38 93 15 85 80 
Textiles and their products._______- 1,7% 1 76 23 95 41 58 89 
Cottam MEME: 2. ....--....---.-- 440; iff 70| 28 94 38 60 86 
Hosiery and knit goods_........... 304 j...... 86 14 98 46 | 54 97 
Silk gu cs. ..-...--- 253}; 21) 81) 17 96 47 51 91 
Woolen and worsted goods_.._...-. 169 1 70 29 94 30 69 82 
Carpets and rugs...........--.---- _) ae 80] 20 96 44 56 104 
Dyeing and Ti die cotecicwne i 103 |-..... 53 47 91 35 65 87 
Clothing, men’s.......-.......-.-- 23; 2] 74| 2 96 46 52 84 
Shirts and collars.................- 85 1 85 14 99 58 41 105 
Clothing, women’s. ...........---- 117 1 17 96 33 66 88 
Millinery and lace goods_.......... Ree 77 23 96 26 74 79 
Iron and steel and their products_| 1,708 | (1) | 7| 2 95 39 60 96 ; 
iron sue Sheet. wacteser---2--------- — : = m4 . = ° . & 
i een ai} io] | 41 By oe 
Foundry and machine-shop prod- 
UO ose dn. ee ew eww mene ewe 954 (4) : 71 29 95 38 62 91 @ 
Shc... 60 | 31 95 35 65 87 : 
WE... 90] 10 99 68 32 126 : 
S&S 58 | 42 93 36 64 83 . 
6 Ec: 87| 43 90 38 62 94 < 
i200} ii] i] at | 32| 68 84 Bs 
586 1 72| @ 96 30 69 83 * 
290 |... 66| 34 94 20 80 70 A 
368} (@) } 80) 2 |) 4 56 95 : 
se} () || mm] 28 93 4 53 ” o 
116 |......] 83] 17 97 4 59 86 i 
a72| (i) | 67| 33 91 50 50 96 
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TABLE 7.—PROPORTION OF FULL NORMAL FORCE EMPLOYED IN MANUFAC; URIN 
INDUSTRIES IN NOVEMBER, 1929, AND PROPORTION OF FULL TIME WOR: 1G 






























































EMPLOYEES—Continued <0 
— —=—= 
Operating establishments only 
—~ ual 
Establish- || Per cent of | 
~ ments re- || establish- | Average | Percent of | 
- porting ments in Per an establishments | Average 
sae Ww operating per cent 
% Industry employees time -with— full sonal 
“t worked— | worked force em. 
4 by em- ployed in 
fe Pages aa establish. 
4 Total | Per r Full Part nents 
ae num- | cent a pArd location normal | norma] | °!€'aling 
ie ber | idle | force | force 
fe b Paper and printing._._______________- 923 | (}) 92 8 we 56 44 10 
£h, wae een... oe. 172 1 87 13 98 42 57 44 
a He a OO ere  , 9; 10 99 56 44 mr 
aa nting, book and job----..--.--- O07 |... 91 9 99 49 51 1 
or Printing, newspapers--_-......------ , i ORNS 98 100 70 30 | 104 
Chemicals and allied produets-___-. | | es 87 13 98 21 79 82 
St RS  ) ee 93 7 % {| 39 61 | 97 
Pi Cihncinescmesceneweeses 136 |...... 79 21 97 6 94 50 
Petroleum refining.............-.- ee SO Bnbincad Eee 100 31 69 | 48 
Stone, clay, and glass products.___- s2z7| 3i| ss| 1 9 25 71 | a 
ALOT RIGO SN: IEA |e eae: OF 6 99 22 78 | 74 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta_......-- 523 5 81 15 97 19 76 | 79 
SED ipectinaditecpanindhiiiinwiiocns 100 1 7 22 96 30 60 4 
A ih ESSER AR AALS SC 111 1 6 100 44 55 9] 
Metal uets, other than iron 
SA RRR Ss PES SS 188 j.....- 4 % 96 37 63 wo 
Stamped and enameled ware-..-... ea ile! 79 21 96 45 55 % 
Brass, bronze, and copper prod- 
SR igs Re RE A SRE Sona pS SRE 73 27 96 34 66 7) 
re a SET RIESE IA 202 2 66 32 95 46 52 | 10 
Che and smoking tobacco and 
Nits milee sichhncs eeenimabiien A itn dh aodp ante eg i siiebtecia 57 43 94 48 52 1) 
Cigars and cigarettes... ............ 179 2 67 31 95 45 53 102 
Vehicles for land transportation --- () 81 19 7 28 72 st 
end 4g. 
I int Bi a en cbse on cle ) 
Car building and repaizing, eicc- 
oC paar) age ag + fy Seema 85 15 99 43 57 92 
ar building repairing, steam- 
EES SE. ae Oe: i RSE 87 13 99 19 81 85 
Miscellancous industries___________- 372 1 “4 25 7 44 55 95 
a a aaas 69 3 70 23 97 30 67 102 
apparatus, 
and supplies... cs se wel ...3 7| 2 97 54 46 104 
SER Bie Se ee ee 73 27 96 | 29 71 83 
Rubber boots and shoes_____-___._- 8 13 63 25 97 63 25 95 
Automobile tires____.. S Latint mana | ee 47 53 90 18 82 83 
LG RTS RET RS 64 2 89; 9 99 56 42 83 
All industries. _--_-_............ 10, 541 79 20 97 38 | 61 9 
1 Less than one-half of 1 per cent. — 


2; Employment in Coal Mining in November, 1929 


pig ete daberwenel T in coal mining—anthracite and bituminous com- 
' bined—showed.an increase of 0.7 per cent while pay-roll totals 
decreased 11.6 per cent. The pronounced decrease in earnings 10 
November was due largely to the observance of armistice (ay, 
election day, and some church celebrations which occurred during 
the period covered by the pay rolls reported. 

e 1,464 mines repo had in November 334,691 employees 
whose earnings in one week were $9,173,065. 


[160] 
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Anthracite 


IN ANTHRACITE MINING in November there was a decrease of 1.9 per 
cent in employment and a decrease of 24.9 per cent in pay-roll totals. 

All anthracite mines reported are in Pennsylvania—the Middle 
Atlantic geographic division. The details for October and Novem- 
ber are shown in Table 1. : 


TasLE 1.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL 
ANTHRACITE MINES IN OCTOBER AND NOVEMBER, 1929 























Number on pay roll a roll 
; Per Per 
Geographic division Mines cent of cent of 
October, | November, change October, | November, change 
1929 1920 1929 1929 
Middle Atiantie !_.--......- 162 120, 309 117,906 | —1,9 | $4,667,597 | $3,506,875 | —24,9 























—— 


1 See footnote 5, p. 149, 
Bituminous Coal 

EMPLOYMENT in bituminous coal —t increased 2.2 per cent, in 
November as Semiperee with October, while pay-roll totals decreased 
0.8 per cent, as shown by reports from 1,302 mines in which there 
were in November 216,695 employees whose combined earnings in 
one week were $5,666,190. 

Substantial increases in employment were shown in each geographic 
division for which bituminous mining is reported, and increased 
earnings were reported in four divisions. In the remaining four 
divisions, the greatest decrease in earnings (8.8 per cent) was shown 
in the East North Central division. | 

Details for each geographic division except the New England 
division, for which no coal mining is reported, are shown in Table 2. 


TABLE 2.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL 
BITUMINOUS COAL MINES IN OCTOBER AND NOVEMBER, 1929 



























































Number on pay roll ois Aa roll oe 
Geographic division ! Mines cent of cent of 
October, | November, | 228°} October, | November, | “228° 
1929 1929 1929 1929 : 
Sieg ate abt Meier eae ee ware 2 Re eae GE eh Se 
1B 408 161 383 19 720, 952 737, 606 10 
East North Central.......... i2| srao| saoo| ti8| ’soraa | vemael| tas 
West North Central...._..._- 53 5, 260 5, 495 Hs 135,009 |  13%037| —23 
South A Oe ered cicunabinds om 204 49, 082 49, 882 16] 1,238,904 1,319, 604 +2.4 
East South Central........._- 215 42, 163 43,208 | +25 962, 484 915, 606 —49 
inomeeme | | Be] Gelato ee] aee| ta 
Pacific ma 12 1, 687 1, 656 bts 62, 800 59, 901 —46 
All divisions.._...__..._ 1,302 212, 132 216,606 | +2.% | 6,718,710 | 6,666,190 —0.8 
| See footnotes 4 to 12, p. 149, 
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3. Employment in Metalliferous Mining in November, 1929 


TALLIFEROUS mines in November showed an increuse jp 
employment of 1.1 per cent, while pay-roll totals decreased 0) 9 
per cent. The 342 mines covered had in November 63,131 employees 
whose combined earnings in one week were $1,881,714. 
Details for each geographic division from which metalliferoys 
mining is reported are shown in the following table: 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL METAL. 
LIFEROUS MINES IN OCTOBER AND NOVEMBER, 1929 


























Amount of pay roll | 
Number on pay roll gee dl weak) , 
Geographic division! Mines cent of oat a 
October, | November, change October, | November, | “!28e 
1 1929 1929 1929 | 
gg EEN EEE A ER RE SS SE NNN KEI t Sea eoees 
Middle Atlantic__.........._- 6 983 980 —0.3 $28, 566 $27,355 | -42 
East North Central____..____- 48 13, 191 13,281 | +0.7 364, 411 365,676 | +03 
West North Central__.______- 56 8, 507 8,278 | —27 255, 107 238,576 | -65 
i SES RSPR TRE I TMK ES Te Rp A eas ee 
East South Central_.........- 12 3, 927 3,932 | +0.1 84, 344 85,286 | +1] 
West South Central__________ 70 4, 493 4,814 +7.1 123, 908 121,217; -29 
I ie 133 29, 595 30,091 | +1.7 985, 857 985, 664 — (2 
“aia eile elie aaa 17 1, 736 1,755 | +1.1 57, 334 57,940 |  +1.] 
All divisions__________ 342 62, 432 63, 131 | +1.1 | 1,899,527 | 1,881,714! —03 

















ee 


1 See footnotes 4 to 12, p. 149. 
2? Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 


4. Employment in Quarrying and Nonmetallic Mining in 
November, 1929 


pS pee ap ea and pay-roll totals in this industrial group as 
4 a whole decreased 4.8 per cent and 9.2 per cent, respectively, in 
November-as compared with October. The 678 establishments 
covered reported 37,652 employees whose combined earnings in one 
week were $964,383. 


a for each geographic division are shown in the following 
e: 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL QUARRIES 
AND NONMETALLIC MINES IN OCTOBER AND NOVEMBER, 1929 















































Number on pay roll ~~ oo oa 
ab- Pe 
Geographic division? | “itn. caret ond 
ments | October, | November,| 828°! October, | November, | “°2#° 
1929 929 1929 
Neo Ese since eh tie 105 5, 861 5,449; —6.9| $178, 484 ‘ ~10.5 
Middle Atlantic... -....-.... 97 6, 821 6,722! —L5 208, 446 191, 865 | —5.7 
Bast North Central-__._...... 207 11, 455 10,408 | —9.2 356, 824 302,698 | —15.2 
West North Central__--.-.-.- 68 8, 077 2,787 | —9.4 76, 975 70,888 8.6 
South Atlantic. .........:..- 96 6, 267 6,233 | —0.5 112, 210 106,975 —4.7 
East South Central_.......... 47 2, 886 2,853 | —10 50, 642 44,728 | —11.7 
West South Central. _......_. 29 2, 142 2, 142 ) 54, 352 66.708 +43 
Mountain-.........--.-...--- 7 74 87 | +17.6 1,779 1,961 | +10.2 
Pacific___ 22 970 971 | +01 27, 782 29, 495 | +6, 2 
All divisions____ ______- 678 39, 543 37,652 | —4.8| 1,062,444 | 964,383 | 9,2 
1 See footnotes 4 to 12, p. 149. 


2 No change. 
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5. Employment in Public Utilities in November, 1929 


UBLIC UTILITY companies reported a decrease of 0.5 a cent 
Pi employment in November as compared with October and 
decreased pay-roll totals of 2.4 per cent. The 9,568 establishments 
reporting had in November 717,079 employees, whose combined 
earnings in one week were $21,042,639. 

Details for each geographic division are shown in the following 
table: 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTIOAL PUBLIC 
UTILITIES ESTABLISHMENTS IN OCTOBER AND NOVEMBER, 1929 






































Amount of pay roll 
N 
Estab- ee PE (i week) Per 
Geographic division ! lish- cent of cent of 
ments | October, | November,| change| October, | November, | change 
1929 1929 1929 1929 

New Engiati@s ss 2..22-....-.. 393 43, 264 42,613 | —1.5 | $1, 414,360 | $1,394, 926 —1.4 
Middle Atlantic. .......-.-..-. 1, 500 211, 571 211,688 | +0.1 | 6,629,520 | 6,540,322 —1,3 
East North Central. --.....-- 1, 704 185, 500 184,124 | —0.7]| 5,741,617 | 5,590,184| —2.6 
West North Central_.......-- 1, 618 76, 075 “35, 864-+ FB} 2,079,090 | 2,028, 515 —2.4 
South Atlantic. ........-...-- 835 56, 042 54,977 | —1.9]| 1,547,742 | 1,502,759 —2.9 
East South Central__.....--.- 726 22, 057 21,848 | —0.9 525, 694 508, 851 —3.2 
West South Central. .......-- | 1,032 42, 871 43, 047 +0. 4 1, 068, 106 1, 027, 855 —3.8 
Mountelhs 3 cheb ocao monsoon 577 17, 667 17,707 | +0.2 484, 663 478, 556 —1.3 
Pacific... cicvasuteddbusdecconce 1, 183 65, 751 65, 211 —0.8 | 2,064, 146 1, 970, 671 —4,5 
All divisioms___- _._.--- | 9,568 | 720, 798 717,079 —6.5 | 21,554,938 | 21, 042, 639 | —2.4 

| ' 








1 See footnotes 4 to 12, p. 149. 


6. Employment in Wholesale and Retail Trade in November, 
1929 


MPLOYMENT in 7,971 establishments—wholesale and _ retail 

trade combined—showed a gain of 3.8 per cent in November 
as compared with October, and a gain of 1.6 per cent in pay-roll 
totals. These establishments had in November 317,267 employees 
whose combined earnings in one week were $7,875,254. 


Wholesale Trade 


EMPLOYMENT in wholesale trade alone remained practically un- 
changed in November as compared with October, while pay-roll 
totals decreased 0.8 per cent. The 1,846 establishments reporting 
had in November 65,464 employees and pay-roll totals of $1,973,549. 

Details for each geographic division are shown in Table 1. 


TABLE 1.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL 
WHOLESALE TRADE ESTABLISHMENTS IN OCTOBER AND NOVEMBER, 1929 








— 






































Amount of pay roll 
Number on pay roll eck) 

Estab- P (lw Per 
Geographic division! lish- nk of cent of 
ments | October, | November,| change| October, | November, | change 

1929 1929 1929 1929 
New England. ............... 157 3, 768 3,783 | +04] $107,201/ $106,673 —0.5 
Middle Atlantic............_- 323 10, 141 10,277} +13 318, 447 323 143; +12 
East North Central... __ _- 249 14, 532 14,282 | —17 442, 749 307 | —1.2 
West North Central_......__- 217 12, 660 12,741} +06 362, 198 360,256} —0.5 
South Atlantie....0...0...... 273 4, 341 4,468 | +29 126, 075 126,884} +06 
East South Central... _____- 65 1, 977 1,966 | —0.6 56, 844. 56,632} —04 
West South Central.....___ _- 203 5, 676 5,589} —L5 164, 000 157,624} —3.9 
Mounts cs. oc. 65 1, 753 1,72} —1L4 58, 678 57,281) —24 
aciNie. ci6 OR eae 204 10, 594 10,630 | +03 354, 119 348,659 | —L5 
All divisions._._______- 1, 646 65, 442 65,464} +(%) | 1,990,311 | 1,973,549) —0.8 
1 See footnotes 4 to 12, p. 149. * Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
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Retail Trade 





















EMPLOYMENT in retail trade in November continued the upward 
seasonal trend which began in September. 

Eight of the nine geographic divisions showed increased em)]|oy- 
ment while all divisions showed increased pay-roll totals. Tho 
Middle Atlantic and the New England divisions reported increases 
in employment of 12.4 and 9.5 per cent, respectively; the West 
North Central division alone showed a slight decrease in number of 
workers. 

The 6,125 establishments from which reports were received had in 
November 251,803 employees whose earnings in one week were 
$5,901,705. 

Details by geographic divisions are shown in Table 2. 


TaBLE 2.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL 
RETAIL TRADE ESTABLISHMENTS IN OCTOBER AND NOVEMBER, 192) 





=——_ 


























Number on pay roll Amount of payroll | 
w 
Esta Per a eek) Per 
Geographic division ! lish- cent of cent of 
ments | October, | November, | 888°} October, | November, “2s 
1929 1929 1929 1929 

New En | ESS EST Renee 90 13, 268 14,527 | +9.5 $332, 590 $341, 931 +2.8 
Middle Atlantic___.._........ 319 47, 462 53, 331 | +12.4 | 1,244,173 | 1,311, 929 +5,4 
East North Central___.......- 2, 362 81, 272 82,845 | +1.9 039,345 | 2,048, 688 +). 5 
West North Central_......... 654 22, 182 22,085 | —0.4 % 468,877 |  +1.1 
South Atlantic._....._..__..- 906 20, 495 21,898 | +68 455, 410 468, 676 +2.9 
East South Central__......... 366 6, 207 6,253 | +0.7 121, 239 124, 511 +2.7 
West South Central___....... 109 8, 346 8,596 | +3.0 161, 857 165, 462 +2, 2 
. ENR SR RR ae 71 3, 594 3,684 | +2.5 70, 126 72, 187 +2.9 
pnd? SE Ea eae 1, 248 37, 239 38,584 | +3.6 869, 168 899, 444 3.) 
All divisions__________- 6, 125 240, 065 251,808 | +4.9 | 5,757,817 | 5,901,705 --2.5 














1 See footnotes 4 to 12, p. 149. 
7. Employment in Hotels in November, 1929 


| ieee dame pe in hotels decreased 0.6 per cent in November 
as compared with October and pay-roll totals decreased 0.4 per 
cent. The South Atlantic and South Central divisions reported 
increased mes. Yoag’ in spreperaiion of the opening of southern 
resort hotels, and the two West Central divisions also reported gains 
in number of employees. The remaining five divisions showed 
decreases in employment, the largest of which (7.9 per cent) occurred 
in the New England division. : 

Per capita earnings, obtained by dividing the total number of 
employees into the total amount of pay roll, should not be interpreted 
as being the entire earnings of hotel employees. The pay-roll totals 
here reported are cash payments only, with no regard to the value o/ 
board or room furnished employees, and of course no satisfactory 
estimate can be made of additional recompense in the way of tips. 
The additions to the money wages granted vary greatly, not only 
among localities but among hotels in one locality and among employees 
in one hotel. Some employees are furnished board and room, others 
are given board only for one, two, or three meals, while the division 
of tips is made in many ways. 
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Per capita earnings are further reduced by the considerable amount 
of part-time employment in hotels caused by conventions and ban- 

uets or other functions. 

The details for each geographic division are shown in the table 
following: 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTIOAL HOTELS 
IN OCTOBER AND NOVEMBER, 1929 























Amount of pay roll 
Number on pay roll a week) 
Per Per 
Geographic division ! Hotels cent of cent of 
October, | November, change October, | November, 
1929 1929 as 1929 1929 
New England ......-.-..----- 116 10, 512 9,685 | —7.9 $166, 602 $153, 852 —7. 
Middle Atlantic. ....--.------ 335 45, 664 45,217 | —1.0 814, 236 802,137| —1.5 
East North Gentral__......-... 338 34, 603 34,473 | —0.4 618, 532 622, 151 +0.6 
West North Central.........- 210 13, 532 13,680 | +11 198, 667 202, 514 +1.9 
South Atlantic. ...--......... 176 12, 722 13,086 | +2.5 192, 912 195, 703 +1.4 
East South Central..........- 64 5, 739 5,915 | +3.1 76, 329 78, 159 +2.4 
West South Central. ........- 105 8, 230 8,426 | +2.4 110, 358 114, 202 +3.5 
Mountelt ei vnsackesse~se- 103 3, 906 3,793 | —2.9 67, 633 , 275 —5.0 
Pacific....cs-idtenbabevescecre 353 17, 820 17,550 | —1.5 341, 697 +0. 2 
All divisions... .......-. 1, 806 152, 728 151,775 | —0.6 | 2,586,966 | 2,675,427 —0,4 


























1 See footnotes 4 to 12, p. 149. 


8. Employment in Canning and Preserving in November, 1929 


TS usual late fall decreases in the canning and preserving in- 
dustry continued in November, each pit on division report- 
ing large decreases in both employment and pay roll. A falling off of 
33.6 per cent in number of employees and 31.9 per cent in earnings 
for the industry as a whole was shown in November. 

Reports were received from 518 establishments having in Novem- 
ber 36,863 employees with pay-roll totals of $626,115. 

The details for each geographic division are shown in the table 


following. 


OOMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL CANNING 
AND PRESERVING ESTABLISHMENTS IN OCTOBER AND NOVEMBER, 1929 












































Amount of pay roll 
Number on pay roll bs 
Estab- Per aitrscacd Per 
Geographic division! lish- cent of cent of 
ments! October, | November, | °!®"8°| October, | November, 
1929 1929 1929 1929 
New England. .............-- 35 476 032 | —41.5 $57, 401 804 | —53.3 
Middle Atlantic. ............- 67 iP 777 2 795 —17.4 223, 754 ie 596 | —11.2 
East North Central........_.. 131 8, 051 4,805 | —39.2 126, 166 88,395 | —29.9 
West North Central...._.___- 33 1, 567 1,076 | —31.3 22, 598 17,509 | —22.5 
South Atlantic. _............- 56 5, 066 2, 661 5 52, 522 27,491 | —47.7 
East South Central_........_- 26 1, 525 855 | —43.9 10, 189 8,044) —211 
West South Central. ........- 10 396 183 | —53.8 3, 320 1,587 | —522 
Mountelig icc. cisndn--..-- 28 2, 568 1, 555 | —39.4 41, 908 32,006 | —23.4 
Pacific... cigetithudnbadiniesant _ 132 21, 073 13, 881 | —34. 1 381, 517 225,583 | —40.9 
All divisions........... 618 55, 499 36,863 | —83.6 919, 375 626,115 | —381,9 
' See footnotes 4 to 12, p. 149, 
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Employment on Class I Steam Railroads in the United States 


‘ie monthly trend of employment from January, 19°23, {, 
October, 1929, on Class I railroads—that is, all roads having 
operating revenues of $1,000,000 or over—is shown by the inde; 
numbers published in Table 1. ‘These index numbers are constructed 
from monthly reports of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
using the monthly average for 1926 as 100. 


TaBLE 1.—-INDEX OF EMPLOYMENT ON CLASS I STEAM RAILROADS |\ THE 
UNITED STATES, JANUARY, 1923, TO OCTOBER, 1929 


[Monthly average, 1926= 100] 
































Month 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 
NE Boe ain <5 stint giinc~s 98. 3 96. 9 95. 6 95.8 95. 5 89.3 | 889 
NI ii ak ln we my ipihi einhdhonn ees 98. 6 97.0 95. 4 96. 0 95. 3 89. 0 | SA, 9 
ME sols ahs co gs Skene cs 100. 5 97.4 95. 2 96. 7 95. 8 89.9 | %. 1 
— pbb wal~-nscnblbeihieies 102.0 98. 9 96. 6 98. 9 97.4 91.7 | 92.9 
chitin dis oon man clighaih Sdlesine 105. 0 99. 2 97.8 100. 2 99. 4 94.5 | O49 
Bess ook 162 co. sai bouen 107.1 98. 0 98. 6 101. 6 100. 9 95. 9 | %,] 
SS CEP ger Se 108. 2 98. 1 99. 4 102.9 101. 0 95. 6 06. 6 
Ph diddtiugiwos.-d-ckbethowece 109. 4 99. 0 99. 7 102. 7 99. 5 95.7 | 97.4 
IES enemas 107.8 99.7 99. 9 102. 8 99. 1 95.3 | %. 8 
I ob Se 2s ee 107.3 100. 8 100. 7 103. 4 98. 9 95. 3 | 6.9 
i EES IEEE AGERE SE 105. 2 99. 0 99. 1 101. 2 95.7 RBS 
2 EAD a AES EAE DA ay Bs 99. 4 96. 0 97.1 98. 2 91.9 89.7 ae 
Average...__......._...-- 104, 1 96.3 | 97.9 | 100. @ | 97.5 92.9 1933 





! Average for 10 months. 


Table 2 shows the total number of employees on the 15th day each 
of October, 1928, and September and October, 1929, and pay-roll 
totals for the entire month of each month considered. 

In these tabulations data for the occupational group reported as 
“executives, officials, and staff assistants’’ are suited. 
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TABLE a tending -* 3 AND EARNINGS OF RAILROAD EMPLOYEES—OCTOBER, 
1928, AND SEPTEMBER AND OCTOBER, 1929 


[From monthly re 
occupations are 


groups] 


of Interstate Commerce Commission. As data for only the more important 
wn separately, the group totals are not the sum of the items under the respective 





——— 








Number of employees at 
middle of month 


Total earnings 























Occupation 
October, | Septem- | October, | October, Septem- | October, 
1928 ber, 1929 1929 1928 ber, 1929 1929 
Professional, clerical, and general_| 271,639 | 272,427 | 272, 941 /§40, 050, 604 |$39, 363, 958 sao, 709, 515 
Clerit.. cciecntciaaecnncncantines 155, 876 154, 600 155, 147 | 21, 968, 354 | 21, 106, 291 | 22, 085, 797 
Stenographers and typists_-_.----- 2A, 617 24, 850 24,818 | 3, 288,176 | 3,193,815 | 3, 292,332 
Maintenance of way and struc- 

fe RR 80. ee 428,802 | 462,241 | 452,681 | 41,725,293 | 42,214,702 | 44, 182,951 

Laborers, extra gang and work 
IOI Ga alseeice came nsdewne sy 69, 543 87, 306 81,638 | 5, 763, 648 6, 750,927 | 6, 707, 698 

Laborers, track and roadway 
Sectielhcesesidencadbsucdancases 222, 863 232, 462 228, 267 | 17, 171, 642 | 16, 390, 390 | 17, 441, 311 

Maintenance of equipment and 

StOROS . Biciciaas adecaedaeundwe ees 459,512 | 454,628 | 458,844 | 64,378, 254 | 61,951,080 | 67, 407, 210 
CarMgtis ic. 2 Gininaaidenienycdutiak 101,313 | 100,115 | 101,585 | 16, 206,075 | 15, 645, 676 | 17, 221, 723 
Mach ica ckcseicsenne ese en 55,265 | 54,318 |, 54,836 | 9,332,469 | 8,915,507 | 9,851,455 
Skilled trades helpers - -......-.-- 100, 844 | 101, 408 |* 102, 243 | 12, 076, 028 | 11, 882, 283 | 13, 035, 641 
Laborers (shops, engine houses, 

power plants, and stores) ___...- 37, 700 36, 909 37,383 | 3,704,820 | 3,502,330 | 3, 722, 157 
Common laborers (shops, engine 
houses, power plants, and : 
StORUGS ccc dewninwnsewinnne 52, 450 52, 421 52, 634 4, 523,663 | 4,152,445 4, 555, 917 
Transportation, other than train, 

engine, and yard____.._......___- 201, 641 199,430 | 200,439 | 26,111,229 | 24,949, 515 | 26, 128, 121 
Station: QU weuwess aces cnec cee 4 29, 335 29,253 | 4,858,529 | 4, 611, 218 4, 821, 716 
Telegraphers, telephoners, and 

COW GRIM tec lt 23, 472 23, 309 23, 351 3, 722,700 | 3,585,440 | 3,731, 051 
Truckers (stations, warehouses, 
and platforms). ..........------ 36, 920 35, 166 36, 849 | 3,752,076 | 3,359,200 | 3, 766, 873 
Crossing and bridge flagmen and 
Po Re aS: Se 20, 995 20, 672 20, 470 1, 626, 232 1, 596, 378 1, 595, 565 
Transpertation (yard masters, 
switch tenders, and hostlers) _ _- 22, 100 21, 860 21, 945 429,695 | 4,320,331 | 4, 406, 704 
Transportation, train one en- 

Pe RENE > ea 902 | 320, 264 , 958 | 71,825,123 | 67,176,243 | 72, 782, 614 
Road conductors................- 36, 661 36, 309 36, 689 | 9,332,925 | 8,975,789 | 9, 604,812 
Road brakemen and flagmen---. 73, 157 71, 427 72, 221 | 13, 845, 762 | 13, 040, 228 | 14, 123, 331 
Y po brakemen and yard help- 

is ii Na Ss iis 53, 797 53, 880 55, 542 | 10, 638,575 | 9,811,474 | 10, 800, 526 
Resa engineers and motormen - .. 43, 505 42, 897 43, 434 | 13,040,992 | 12, 108,676 | 13, 028, 731 
Road fireman and helpers. ......- 44, 056 43, 290 43, 693 | 9,629,269 | 8,912,909] 9, 583, 407 

All employees................- 1, 707, 596 |1, 730, 840 (1, 732,858 (248, 520, 198 975, 829 (255, 617,115 
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Changes in Employment and Pay Rolls in Various States 


iE p= following data as to changes in employment and pay 1») 
have been compiled from reports received from the various State 


labor offices: 


PER CENT OF CHANGE IN EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN SPECIFIED <1, 1px 


Monthly period 







































































ae sal aa 
Per cent of change, | Per cent of change 
September to Octo- | October to Novem. 
ber, 1929 j ber, 19240 
State, and industry group State, and industry group _ 
Employ- 4 
ment | Pay roll ow | Pay roll 
Hiinois Maryland—C ontinued 
Stone, clay, and glass prod- | Metal products, other than | 
negatigmerddensdaconenas —1.9 +5.0 iron and steel ___..........- —4. 4 | —10.8 
Metals, machinery, and con- Tobacco products... ........ +.4 +.6 
- Ea as aR aaa —.5 +2.8 || Machinery as includin 
Wood produets__-_-.-........-.- +2.0 +5. 4 transportation equipment). +. 5 ~27 
Cheneceaieyeics oc] ~23| | Memmerttimeratpaim: | ate] a) 
paints, etc-- - ® ion equipment - - —21. 5 —25,0 
Printing and oods._-- —2.8 +.4 || Car building and repairing --_- —1.4 + 6 
Textiles_ “gap bs SER +3.0 +6. 1 || Miscellaneous. .-_...........- +1.4 454 
Clothing and millinery - ----- —3.4 —15.6 —|—__—____ 
Food, beverages, and tobacco- —8.1 —4.3 All manufacturing. --_- —2.2 —3.7 
Miscellaneous-.--.......------ —7.8 —6.4 <= 
|| Retail department stores___-- +9. 0 +7.1 
All manufacturing... -- —1.9 +.8.1| Wholesale establishments. -_- +.4 +.4 
ai | : a — Nein pened sane tT 5 $5.7 
Trade, wholesale and retail... +3. 5 +1. UN Sis ecient se pete Hy +3.7 
no cush access +.8 SEE I int iccchddntncnrewnds<ie +6. 8 -8.8 
Public utilities... ........--.- —.5 iE Cc caccdesecenapeseons —6. 2 ~3.5 
Seetale comme sacdle +5.1 +34. 5 
Building and contracting...-_| +100 +18.7 | a 
Employment —ind 
All nonmanufacturing - +1.3 +2.6 aaabers ( 9 iy 
: 1923 = 100) 
All industries__----.--.- —.8 +15 aa 
” Septem- October, 
October to Novem- ber, 1929 1929 
» 1929 Massachusetts ORES 
_ lowa 
Boots and shoes-_...........- 71.3 69.3 
Food and kindred products. - re pi ennsecate Bread and other bakery ina a 
POE cok Re PE dowsdencke {oc Et ae a, a . 109.8 
Iron and steel works. ----...- —2,5}--.------.- Cars and general shop con- 
——— rd se and repairs, me ‘oa 
ieltteieteta tte | Cs i! ae ee eee steam tibuwe ese sheen 5 iU,0 
Paper products, printing, Clothing, men’s and i 
Fnac mr yo Seer Soe +.7 |----------- SE a 88. 8 89.7 
medicines, chemicals, Confectionery _............-- 96. 2 99.0 
and compounds.._--_......- -O |----------- Cotton goods-_..............- 55. 5 54.7 
Tanne pata —1.9 |----------- Dying ond finishing textiles _ 99. 4 101.7 
poe oe oe wa-------- 2 | SRRRmRMNES: E socinery, es oil 
Railway-ca ~ jane nn----- —i,h }----------- paratus and supplies ------_- ‘ . 
arious inc a----0----- —1.7 |----------- gp Pag machine-shop a ‘ 
Bee og egeemamaime BND sal amet ae Purnitare.—----7----] gr 112.6 
: osiery and knit goods___..-- . 3, 
Maryland See 105. 8 1.7 
Food ian chat, sweet —3.6 —4.9'l| Leather, tanned, curried and 4 
Vo See aE RR +.7 +4.4 Step cee am 88. 4 89.7 
Iron and steel, and their; . ‘|| Paper and wood pulp. ..-----. 93. 1 4.7 
prod etna idehnwsne ad —4.3 —7.8 Printing and pubs bitowiebich 111. 4 114.9 
Launber and its products - __- —1 —.20 footwear...........-. 98. 0 97.5 
Leather and i tits —6.3 —28.1 || Rubber goods; tires, and ‘ 
pS ee —12.1 ek 2” Seale ee eae 81.9 80. : 
Paper and ose Sea —1.6 —2.9 on sgh See —y =? os 
( Yhemicals prod- machinery an parts. 4 ov. 
sk is ahaa pack —4.9 —10.0 || Woolen and worsted goods. _- 79. 1 78.1 
y 2 pie. 
aig Rn le RE +6.9 +17 All industries........_- 79. 8 79.6 
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pER CENT OF CHANGE IN Pert a a PAY ROLLS IN SPECIFIED STATES— 
ontinu 


Monthly period—Continued 




























































































Per cent of change, Per cent of change, 
September to Octo- October to Novem- 
ber, 1929 ber, 1929 
State, and industry group State, and industry group 
Employ- Employ- 
ee Pay roll venom of Pay roll 
New Jersey Oklahoma—Continued 
Food and kindred products... —15.8 —13.3 || Print Job work._....___. —0.3 6.9 
Textiles and their products..|  +.4 +61) paeeiae + 
iron and steel and their Steam railway a =f +26. 4 
products..-....------------ +1.7 +.9 Street railways... ...- +2.4 43.8 
Lumber and its products...., +3.1 +12.6 Water, light, and power - —3.4 +16.3 
Leather and its ucts eo —.5 —.9 Stone, clay, an ‘glass: 
Tobacco products........---- +5. 2 +9. 2 Brick Ades lage 9 43.6 
Paper and printing -.......-. +4.5 +7.0 Cement and plaster____-- —5.7 —5.6 
Chenntoae and prod- . al Crushed stone.........-- —10.3 —22.2 
o = eee nnns---0------ re —i. manufacture___--__ —3.8 —5.0 
stone, clay, and glass prod- ; “ Textiles and cleaning: 
w= oon e ena eenns--0=----- Be a extile manufactures __- —4.4 —4.8 
Metal products, other than ae Sn A nk: § sol 5 
jron and steel......-.....-. +1. 5 +15.7 Woodworking: 

Vehicles for land transpor- — i. Sa Se wt +.3 
tation... .o.-«0-<0---2+0---- —Iil. —3.6 {| Millwork, etc._.......__- p —6. 
Miscellanea... =a 1.0 IE, ee ° “9 

All industries.......... -.7 +1.5 All een... ere----- —2.8 —2.0 
New York ae 3 
Stone, clay, and glass... ....- —0.7 —1.6 ndexr numHers 
Metal sie atl aanaiinery ae —.4 —1.0 (1923-1925 = 100)— 
Wood Do she 1 atta +.3 +L0 employment 
Furs, eles and rubber 
C frees ge ag ye Po October, | Novem 
eenppe - o e oe = 1920” | ber, 1929 
Printing and paper goods._.- +2.4 () Pennsylvania 
Textiles 3 ae alice biwc cane +3.8 +3. 6 
——— and millinery - . .... (4) —4.1 || Metal products._.........--- 95. 1 92. 4 
i +.2 —1.1 || Transportation equipment_-_. 80. 3 276.9 
Water, ‘Tight, and power. ...- +.3 +.6 || Textile products__.........-- 104. 7 104. 8 
All industries. +.4 aay Foods and tobacoo-...-.-.-..-- 104. 5 104. 9 
cat tec ee 3 : — clay, and glass prod- 
vant poi 3] Ba 
ber to Novem- products....-..---| 105.9 106. 3 
ber, 1929 Leather and rubber prod- 
aR | a8 OE See ey 104. 6 105. 0 
+22.0 +15.0 Paper and printing .--.-.-.---- 97.4 97.7 
46.2 ~4.7 All manufacturing... _. 96. 8 95. 1 
ai) 
—2.7 —9.4 Pay roll 
—30.7 —27.6 
+3.5 +4.2 
Metal products. ...........-- 104.3 99. 5 
+8.4 —5.5 tion equipment... 83.3 177.8 
—7.9 —.2 i} Textile products._..-.....-.- 116. 1. 113. 5 
7.2 22.3 Stone, lay, d glass prod- ~_ +t 
“be _ vs an : 
i dak p cik Slacin ite asaciai va tb kik cd 84.4 80.6 
+10 —13.9 a ot ent Dee Rae 86. 0 82.1 
products. .......- 117.6 116.0 
_ erectiom............... +2%.7 +37. 1 || Leather and rubber products_ 111. 6 107.0 
Oil ind > it ssaitns Paper and printing.......... 115. 4 115.1 
facture... ..-..._. —17.4 —4.8 All manufacturing... 104.3 100. 4 
Refineries. . AS +48 +.5 
2 Preliminary figures. 


1 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
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PER CENT OF CHANGE IN ae eee PAY ROLLS IN SPECIFIED ST\TEg_ 
on 


Monthly period—C ontinued 




























































































| —= 
| Per cent of change, | Per cent of change 
| September to Octo- | September 10 (cig. 
ber, 1929 ber, 1929 
State, and industry group || State, and industry group steal 
| Employ- | Employ- 
| Smpley- | Pay roll | BamBIOy™| Pay ra 
| ae 
Wisconsin Wisconsin—C ontinued | 
Méauel Manual—Continued 
| Construction: 
a Ee eee | FL? 15,2 | RR +5.8 ~01 
Mining: Way .----------.---- = . +4. 
Lead and zinc. __...__.-- —2,5 4.8 |} | $Z-anrvad....--.--..--.... a —32 
—. “ie | F185 || Marine dredging, sewer | 
Stene crushing and quarry- oo i — 
ING - ...----~--------------- 2.6 +.8 Steam railways... .__-- +.6 oul 
Manufacturing: Electric railways. ----.-- +4. 9 +10,8 
Stone and allied indus- | Express, telephone, and 
Deen nceneuiins —1.9 +2.7 ‘telegraph ............--. +8. 9 +18 
| | SSRIS aaa +1.3 +10. 5 |} Light ERS —.9 +43 
ai one nnccnonwes +2. 4 +9.1 1 W rade__........... —1.4 —},9 
Macks co cdncccnnce —3.3 +2.9 || Hotels and restaurants -- _ __- ee 
SG er ee —.3 +4.9 cleaning, and 
Pepe... <....-.-.-....-.. “a : Be ‘ GIMME 6 ono nceeeecnssesece —3.6 -1.9 
Foods. vag nacs acai a —63 sel a 
Printing blishing - . " onstruction ............--... .0 3 
Chemicals Sacladine RE .0 " 
om and ex Wholesale trade. ___........-. —7.7 —6.3 
f ti ttecincwnensose —1,7 | +9.0 a. +4.0 +1.3 
if Miscellaneous professi 
He All manufacturing.__- +.4 +6, 9 Wis ceniecsimeninerhetpuaticcse. —.4 +1.2 
i Yearly period 
aes” 
{ Per cent of change, Employment — index 
ie peo Re to numbers (1925- 
4 State, and industry group z State, and industry group wn 100) is om 
He 
ie Employ- October, | October, 
a ment | Pay roll 1928 ey 
i California ra sos = 
H Stone, clay, and glass prod- > hese heneinaet aie Ga 89,3 
ie Uets.....-..-......--...-.- +0. 8 +3.2 || Metals, machinery, and con- 
ie Metals, machinery, and con- “~ 26S SR aati 109.7 115.4 
Ne a +12. 6 +16. 1 products._............ 79.1 77.6 
iE Wood manufactures. -_.._.... —8, —4.0 || Furs and leather goods-_-__-_- 103. 9 104.6 
1s Leather and a pie ee —14.8 —23. 5 || Chemicals, oils, paints, etc__ - 124. 9 99.9 
1 a +80 +6.5 || Printing and goods. -.. 116. 5 99, 2 
i Printing and paper goods. -_ - 744 ip ca ht ooo ones ms 
et een een ee ene en 2-5 oF and millimery...... . ‘ 
= Clothing, millinery, and Foods, erages, and to- 
| ; laundering... etal +5.3 eS a -~ “Vcr deanna ear 90.7 98.2 
; Foods, beverages, and to +12 42.6 All manufacturing. -... 95.9 | 103.8 
Hi Water, light, and power....| +15.8 +19. 4 || Trade, wholesale and retail..|~ 68.6 90.6 
ls Miscellaneous......-..------ Sh _FeeP § Ree eH oo dnnen me) me 
| ie mR ae Sorat RED ners vow es ameeerse ce EO Fc ae a 4 19, 
it All industries__.._-...- +4.4 +7.8 Building and contract ing... 140. 4 93. 4 
: All industries...........| 102.0 102.5 
i! R ¥ 
He 
es 
he 
i 
i , 
ile . 
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TREND OF EMPLOYMENT 


Continued 


Yearly period—Continued 
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PER CENT OF CHANGE IN EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN SPECIFIED STATES— 
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Employment—index | Per cent of change, 
numbers (1919-| November, 1928, to 
_ 1923= 100) November, 1929 
State, and industry group State, and industzy group 
| j 
Oo > - 
rad a Pane” | Pay von 
Massachusetts Okiahoma—C ontinued 
Boots and shoes_............ 71.1 69.3 Lead and zinc: 
Bread and other bakery Mines and mills--_---__-_. +6. 2 +64. 2 

pProdUGth 8... cnisooess0-2-- 104. 8 109, 8 | Smelters........-.......- —19.4 —22. 6 
Cars and general shop con- || Metals and machinery: 

struction. and repairs, = Auto repairs, etc___.____-. +31. 7 +25. 7 

steam railroads ...........- 70. 0 70. 5 Machine shopsand foun- 

Clothing, men’s and wom-;| = {|  #é- || | @rfes.:................. +12. 8 +11.2 
¢ BORE SS fe nee eae ae 94.0 89. 7 Tank construction and 

Confectionery - -...........-- 101.8 99, 0 RES ae +23. 9 +15, 2 

Cotton goods... .....-....-.- 54.3 54.7 || Oil industry: 

Dyeing and finishing textiles - 101.6 101.7 Produ and gasoline 

Electrical >» ap- manufacture__________- +13.0 +12.1 

paratus, and supplies__-__- 111.2 109. 2 Refineries. _....._._..___ +14.7 +20. 6 

oundry and machine- Printing: Job work_......... —1.0 +14.7 

shop products... ........... 67.0 75.3 || Public utilities: 
hos Pe liaidicedcenncoses 107.9 112.6 Steam-railway shops____- +4.1 +7.6 
Hosiery and knit goods____-_- 69. 6 75. 3 Street railways... ._.___- +2.6. +31.6 
i Sa ail am iiaiaeitbiaiabiawiaiis 108. 0 111.7 ona ae light, and power.| +89.2 +85, 2 
tanned, curried ne, clay, and glass: 

and finished...7...........] 83.8 89.7 Brick and tile. ......___- —5.4 —4.6 

ea and wood pulp___..._- 91.7 94.7 Cement and plaster -- __. —7.8 —6.5 
ting and pu canned 108. 7 114.5 Cc eeome...-....... +308. 8 +144.1 
per gp he a in Sa 7 100.9 97.8 = r ufacture._..-_. —13.5 —20. 5 

u goods, tires, an ‘ex and cleaning: 

SE dctdbtiiitiiecncamecane 89. 5 80. 2 Textile manufacture_____ +8. 5 +10, 2 
Silk goods. _......... recog ” ag w Pe oe ws A +13.9 +9. 8 
Textile machinery and parts. : 3 working: 

Woolen and worsted 3a 80. 6 7&1} ##Sawznilis_............... —7.9 +18. 7 
Millwork, etc_........__. —11.2 —20.9 
All industries_......... 78,8 79.6 | ; 
b All industries______.... +17.9 +19.4 
Per cent of change, | Index numbers (1923- 
Pires ne = to | 1925 = 100)—employ- 
® ment 
Employ- roll Novem- | Novem- 
t , 1 , 
New York men Pay cs _ ber, 1928 | ber, 1929 
nnsylvan 
Stone, clay, and glass__...__. —1.4 —0.7 
Metals and ery....... + ne Metal e.__. eaterna tell =? aes 
Manufactures... ...... —3, * Transportation equipment -__ 7 
Furs, leather, and rubber Textile products._......_.__. 97.5 104. 8 
Caakwinpuninec| 187| sine ibeeemeemoenca|- wel 3 
NE an products_ : 
Fig sid papar ide} 343|  t¢$) anime preta 3] aes 
paper EE .0 || Chemical products. _....____ ; 
pie el ae +2.4 +4.6 || Leather and rubber products. 95.3 105. 0 
Pathing and millinery _ _.__- +4 2 +33 Paper and printing. __.._____ 93. 9 97.7 
Water, light, and power.....| —63 —4.8) All manufacturing... _- 7.8 95.1 
All industries__.....___ +4. 4 +5, 4 Pay roll 
November, 1928, to 
Metal products___....._____- 95. 0 99. 5 
Oklahoma nlandccsvorssm red Transportation equipment -_ 74.6 177.8 
: Textile produets._...._._.._. 105, 4 113. 5 
Peed productions 77-7" TS SS ec! at] ake 
on: produc 
Bakeries... +33. 1 +17.7 || Lumber products_..._______- 91. 5 82. 1 
Confections... -------- —12.9 —12,0° CONRAD 105. 3 116.0 
Creameries and dairies._| +14.3 +30, 2 || Leather and rubber products. 94.1 107.0 
[dour mills Phbtiibenson +182 +18 4 | Paper and printing.......... 109. 8 | 115. 1 
Meat and poultry......| +4.9 +4.9 All manufacturing.....| 91.5 100. 4 
’ Preliminary figures. 
86046°—30——12 [171] 
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Unemployment Among Organized Building-Trades Worker: jy, 
: 3 Massachusetts 


ATA on unemployment among organized building-trades work- 

ers in Massachusetts, issued by the State Department of Libor 

and Industries, show an increase on October 1 over several prece«ing 

months. On October 1 there were 14.9 per cent of the membership 

unemployed as compared with 12.9, 12.4, and 12.0 per cent, resjec- 

tively, at the beginning of July, August, and September. The fiviire 
for October 1, 1928, was 17.2 per cent. 

The highest percentage of unemployment occurred among ihe 
lathers (28.1) and the bricklayers, masons, and plasterers (2:; ()) 
and the lowest percentage among the electrical workers (3.3) and 
sheet-metal workers (4.7). The figures for the other occupations 
ranged from 10.1 per cent to 18.3 per cent. 

e following table shows the percentage of unemployment among 
organized building-trades workers in Massachusetts, by cause, from 
January 3, 1928, to October 1, 1929. 


PER CENT OF ORGANIZED BUILDING-TRADES WORKERS UNEMPLOYED IN 
—— ON SPECIFIED DATES, JANUARY 3, 19283, TO OCTOBER 1, 19%, 
































Cause of unemployment 
Date Lack of Sickness, Unfa- 
work or | Strike or | accident, vorabie Other All 
mate- lockout or‘old weath reasons causes 
rials age eacher 
1928 
OD TERRA Aas Sek RON I ROO ER 20. 8 0.8 2.1 3.4 0.2 7.3 
SE nce eaib inka catddectniayalasiee 27.4 a | ee 3 (4) Hy 4 
 Rikccdigcdvetaenadgnwannaniinncnsw dbname 23.9 2 1,7 3.4 4.1 
| FESPA GI EOS y icra nae ct 05 26. 9 .2 jg m | 1) 9 
May 1 gt TE ce ha A ea eR CE 22. 2 -2 1.4 1 2 24.1 
Ne ee ania 16.9 4.0 1.6 ae ap | 99.9 
PE ichiniiscciemoniech whulathnntinapaaussaenials 12.8 1 1.4 Ag Ee Ss a 14.6 
(EER is ASEM EE RS 11.3 2 1.5 | ee 13.2 
Nii anh cna inaiynuininnanpuinnndpngibietel 14.1 re 1.6 oe pee SAAS SRR 15.8 
sce as rks ws ches pipunicncl lnk 15.3 (4) 1.8 a (4) 17.2 
Ny TROIS NS Re ed nS Selene 17.8 — 1.9 .l 2 20), 1 
I il sich ascii ctieh tiewedniinsaticaaanemamrenre acerca 21.6 (4) 1.9 - (4) 23.7 
1929 
(ES RRS SE 0a 2 NSLP ROA phe Rte erg eA, 24.7 .2 25 os Se 27.5 
STE RAD ba OR ceesy Sorts opti mare Ugehiee BL. 1 oi 2.8 < > oe 34.3 
to SIRES cp ok SSI wy MAA care eae MSN Ai 29. 9 (‘) 2.3 mere 32.9 
ta tlle Ss emlvme pn heaseaa 2 eemiouamradetn A. 2 -9 2.7 nh. > SS 27.9 
SE ic atnctianasiicns pahilnektbkinenoacanee 18.5 (4) 27 by CRORE 21.5 
BENS ins isddnccc ics sacnchchin'a: is Dacha oabte by dcnance mation Bee 12.7 3 2.4 eS | (‘) 15.5 
WE accu bapngioneseekie’ cacwiusbaumnch 10.4 1 2.4 f Shires EA 12.9 
DEED BOs) itbyncOcutickestehessaueagonaned Fe eS Rb Sa, 2.3 eee ERAS 12.4 
Gc Rccic cdineiaincg stad ache adie aminmgintes 9.6 (4) 23 i idaidsdetiittn a 12.0 
UES Big cnntisaedkbuerbee sks ncanchouemaagean 12.1 my 24 — BESE REE 14.9 
1 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
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WHOLESALE AND RETAIL PRICES 





Retail Prices of Food in the United States 


HE following tables are compiled from monthly reports of actual 
be prices ’ received by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from 
retail dealers. 

Table 1 shows for the United States retail prices of food November 
15, 1928, October 15 and November 15, 1929, as well as the percentage 
changes in the year and in the month. For example the retail price 
per pound of potatoes was 2.2 cents on November 15, 1928; and 3.8 
cents on October 15 and November 15, 1929. These figures show 
an increasé of 73 per cent in the year and no change in the month. 

The cost of various articles of food combined shows an increase of 
1.6 per cent November 15, 1929, as compared with November 15, 1928, 
and a decrease of 0.46 per cent November 15, 1929, as compared with 
October 15, 1929. 


TaBLeE 1.—-AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER 
CENT OF INCREASE OR DECREASE NOVEMBER 15, 1929, COMPARED WITH 
OCTOBER 15, 1923, AND NOVEMBER 15, 1928 


{Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers] 


























me oar ok Seemanne 
‘ : or ecrease 
Average retail prices on— a Nov. 15, 1929, 
Article Unit camped wah 
| 
Nov. 15, | Oct. 15, | Nov. 15, | Nov. 15, | Oct. 15, 
1928 1929 | 1 | 1928 | (1929 
Cents Cents | Cents 
oc a el EE ie aa ea Pound. .....<. 49.1 3.3 49.3 +0. 4 —2 
TE ee is aceses 43.4 44.5 43.8 +1 —2 
ig AR Ee args Eee ae * Sas apeeers 36. 3 37.0 36. 3 0 —2 
a a ey Se 29.7 30.0 | 29. 4 —i —2 
|, ARI Lae * Rea 20.8 21.0 | 20. 8 Gf ag 
nn Lees Reson 35.7 38.9 | 35.8 +0.3 —8 
oe a he | aE 44.5 43.7 43.0 —3 —2 
EE TE CE TET! EERIE 54.6 55.1 53.9 ~1 —2 
PO 26 A aR RTE + Oa 38.0 38.5! 37.9 —0.3 ~2 
Ta hoc YRC 38.0 38.4 | 37.7 | —Q 
Salmon, canned, red____..........-.|._--- ee 32.3 31.9; 31.9} =1 0 
| SE NG Si cinwony 14.3 14.4) 14.4 +1 0 
Milk, evaporated. _.............._-. 16-0z. can___.- 11.4 10.6 | 10.5 —s —1 
SS ee Pound ___e.__. 58.3 55. 7 | 53.5 —8 —4 
— (all butter substi- |....- | SRR 27.6 27.0 | 26.9 ~3 —0.4 
SE a ee 38. 5 37.9! 37.8 —2 ~0.3 
Te be ion Wi Senusine 19.1 18.3 | 18.0 —6 —2 
Vegetable lard substitute__...._.____|____- SE 24.8 24.7 24. 6 —1 —0.4 
Eggs, strictly fresh.................. Dozen. ....-- 59.3 58.0 | 63. 3 +7 +9 
et ee a ar a Oc 9.1 8.9 | 8.9 —2 0 
ne  ecumclonwon "Salata 5.1 5.2 | 5.2 +2 0 
J CS locas * gee 5.3 5.3 | 5.4 +2 +2 
CER PRR | SEERA: 8.9 8.8 | 8.8 —1 0 
OGRE ooo ee | 8-oz. pkg_____- 9.5 9.5 9.5 0 0 
WH awe | 28-02. pkg..... 25. 5 25. 5 | 25. 5 0 - 0 








1In addition to monthly retail prices of food and coal, the bureau publishes periodically the prices of 
sa and oy ewe yh household use in each of 51 cities. At present this information is being collected in 


une and ‘year 
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TaBLE 1—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTIOLES AND PER 
CENT OF INCREASE OR DECREASE NOVEMBER 15, 1920, COMPARED \\:1¢; 
OCTOBER 15, 1922, AND NOVEMBER 15, 1928.—Continued 























Per cent of in reise 
Average retail prices on— ‘} oo Tease 
Article Unit compared wij h— 
Nov. 15, | Oct. 15, | Nov. 15, | Nov. 15, | Oct 15 
1928 1929 1929 1928 1929 ” 
Cents Cents Cents 
CS AER ea mR RS ig PAs RE Penne =o oe 19.7 19.7 19.7 0 ) 
IE een ne eS "Aeneas 9.8 9.7 9.7 —1 ) 
Bj IEE RO STATE ee ee ee 12.5 14.2 13.7 +10 
(0 ER SE Bess: RSE" Sie Ne 2.2 3.8 3.8 +73 
| GE a ae a ee RRA ae 2 RG Bcc wait 6.5 5.3 5.0 —23 
Ce i Sa ie ee ed MO. 6. ciws 4.3 4.5 4.2 —2 - 
ETE aa No. 2 can. --_.. 11.7 11.7 11.7 0 
Si” SE ese mrs SSeS: _ STAG eo 15.9 15.8 15.7 —1 
am ee ee ee OO oo 16.7 16.7 16. 6 —! 
‘Tomatoes, canned__...............-.]....- MES eee 11.9 12.6 12.6 +6 
iia a dig a int esas thinned i, SE 6.8 6.7 6.7 —1 
cp  RN Sit ad CR nies Sear SLPS - RRMA aC 77.4 77.6 77.5 +0. 1 
PRs ROM cana ec omce! SF LSS | ETERS 49.7 49.1 48.3 —3 
pS EE ne poet ee Oem Wimp page FORE, Pe sittin 14.0 17.1 17.9 +28 
si bh Sitarsnetcn wcconaccia cavdiaciodeaaee @ i cdiccaewet 12.0 12,2 12.4 +3 
I oi tk i tere head Dozen. .......) 33. 7 32. 4 32.7 -3 
AP Ree, em Samat eM! ACR do-_-.....| 56. 5 44.9 43.0, —24 —{ 
Weighted food index_..........-----|...----.-------- ENE nos Se OES ee 41.6} 0.46 














Table 2 shows for the United States average retail prices of specifi! 
food articles on November 15, 1913, and on November 15 of each year 
from 1923 to 1929, together with percentage changes in November «! 
each of these specified years, compared with November, 1913. }'vr 
example, the retail price per pound of butter was 38.7 cents in Novei- 
ber, 1913; 58.9 cents in November, 1923; 48.9 cents in Novembc, 
1924; 59.7 cents in November, 1925; 55.7 cents in November, 1921; 
56.4 cents in-November, 1927; 58.3 cents in November, 1928; aiid 
53.5 cents in November, 1929. — 

As compared with November, 1913, these es show increases of 
52 per cent in November, 1923; 26 per cent in November, 1924; 54 per 
cerit in November, 1925; 44 per cent in November, 1926; 46 per cent in 
November, 1927; 51 per cent in November, 1928; and 38 per cent in 
November, 1929. 

The cost of the various articles of food combined showed an increase 
of 52.3 per cent in November, 1929, as compared with November, 191°. 
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TABLE 2—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER CENT 
OF INCREASE NOVEMBER 15 OF CERTAIN SPECIFIED YEARS COMPARED WITH 
NOVEMBER 15, 1913 | 


[Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers] 
























































Per cent of increase Nov. 15 of each 
Average retail price on Nov. 15 specified year compared with 
. Nov. 15, 1913 
Article 
1913 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 127 | 100 1929 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 1929 
Sirloin steak..pound.-| 25. 4) 38.9) 38.7) 40.3] 40.9) 43.5) 49.1) 49.3) 53 | 52 | 50 | 61 | 71 | 98 | 94 
Round steak....do._..| 22.8 33.1) 32.0 34. 4] 35. 5| 37.8) 43.4) 43.8) 45 | 44 | 51 | 56 | 66 | 90 | 92 
Rib roast._...-.- o....| 19.8} 28.3) 28.2) 29. 5} 30. 2) 31.9) 36.3) 36.3) 43 | 42 | 49 | 53 | 61 | 83 | 83 
Chuck roast_...- O...-| 16.3} 20. 4) 20. 4) 21. 6} 22. 7| 24. 5) 29.7] 20.4) 25 | 25 | 33 | 39 | 50 | 82 | 80 
Plate beef ....--- ~---| 12.4} 13.0) 13.2) 14.1) 14.7} 16.2) 20.8) 20.8) 5 6 | 14 119 | 31 | 68 | 68 
Pork chops...--- do....| 21. 5| 28.9) 31.6) 37. 5| 39.3) 36.3) 35. 7] 35.8) 34 | 47 | 74 | 83 | 69 | 66 | 67 
Bacon, _.--d0...-| 27. 2] 38. 5| 40.1) 49.2) 51.0) 46.3) 44. 5] 43.0) 42 | 47 | 81 88 70 | 64 | 58 
Ham, sliced.....do_..-| 26.9] 45.5) 47.0] 53.5] 58.4] 53.0} 54.6] 53.91 69 | 75 | 99 |117 | 97 |108 [100 
Lamb, leg of....do....| 18. 5} 35.8! 35. 4) 38.4) 37.9) 37.6) 38. 0) 37.9) 94 | 91 |108 {105 {103 (105 /105 
Hens...) ees do...) 20.6] 33.7) 34. 5) 35.8) 37.1) 35.6) 38.0) 37.7, 64 | 67 | 74 | 80 | 73 | 84 | 88 
Salmon, canned, 
acne nuceee pound. er re oe oe: rg! ae ~e = ae QE ME SS ee Be 
Milk, fresh__.-- wake 1) 14.3) 13.8) 1 4.1) 14.2) 14. 4 52 57 55 57 58 
Mik. ouapaiee \ 
glee 16-ounce can.-|--.--| 12.2) 11.0) 11.6) 11.4! 11.5! 11.4] 10. 5)--.221 fl 
Butter. ...-.+- pound_.| 38.7 58. 9| 48.9) 59.7) 55.7) 56.4 58.3] 53.5) 52 | 26 | 54 44 | 46 | bl 38 
Oleomargarine (all 
butter substitutes) 
RRS pound..|_....] 29. 2) 30.2) 31. 2| 30.1) 27.9) 27.6] 26.9)--...}.-.--}- J fp 
Cheese. -onuncc<- do....| 22.5 87.7) 34. 37. 4| 36.9] 38.6| 38. 5] 37.8] 68 | 54 64 | 72 | 71 | 68 
WE Be APA: do_...| 15. 9 18.9} 22. 4] 23.3} 21.1] 19.5) 19.1] 18.0; 19 | 41 | 47 | 33 | 2 | 2 113 
Vegetable lard substi- 
WCB cicmanse pound_.|__..- , wie & SB YS FF ie fe C See ERS Ree Cae Gee wee Meeen Cen 
Eggs, ctly fresh 
oksncub aba dozen..| 49. 7| 66.3] 68. 1] 69. 4) 66. 0} 61.7); 59. 3} 63.3) 33 | 37 | 40 | 33 24 19 | 27 
Bread_......-. pound...) 5. 8&7) & 9.41 9.44 9.3) O91 8955 | 530 | 68 | 68 | 66 | 68 OC} C59 
FIN oncidectince wee o 4, 5. 6. 5. 5.44 5.1) 5.2) 30 | 64 | 82 | 73 | 64 | 55 | 58 
Corn meal___..-- do....| 3.1) 4. 5 Ob. 5.1) 5. 5. 5.4, 42 | 65 | 71 | 65 | 68 | 71 74 
Rolled oats___..- GEES SA 8.8 O91 9.2) 91) 9 8, S Fen Bie te CRs ORT A 
Corn flakes 
wane aie orl 9. 7] 10. 7] 11.0) 10. 9.7] 9. 6 @. oc SES Sere NS eR RR BR 
..-28-ounce package--}----- 24, 3] 24. 4) 25.2) 25.4) 25,5) 25. 5) 25.4... ff 
acaroni.._.- os es 19. 7} 19. 6} 20. 5} 20.3) 20,0) 19. 7} 19. 7j.----j}----}--- fe 
RIB. co cataes do_...| 8 7] 9.7] 10.5) 11.4] 11.3] 10.4] 9. 9.7} 11 21 31 30 | 20 13 ll 
Beans, navy....do.._-./.--.. RS Mw: AS .OH BH Ww We Aik csceless. bn. cis. kh... 
Potatoes... .....do....| 18] 2 3 5.2) 4. 3. 2.2} 3.8] 44 | 22 {189 |122 | 67 | 22 {111 
Onions._........ OEE 6. B&O. 5. 4, 6. > ASRS Fe GR a Besta SRR": Se 
Cabbage. -...... MS cdewcue 3.9 3.7) 4 4. 3. _. Yat gee Eke d) adh, BL toa: SaaS! ele 
’ 
~sepelneaas No. 2 can_-_]_--.-| 12.9} 12.6) 12.3] 11.7] 11.4 11 | te | Retliiie, SISA BC: ONES Fea SRR Croat 
Corn, cannefl, ..do___.|....- 18. 6 16.6) 17. 1} 16.3) 15.7] 15.0) 15. 7j---.-|.-2-)_--- | |e eee 
Peas, canned....do__..|...-- 17. 7| 18, 3} 18. 1] 17.3] 16.6) 16.7] 16. 6)..._-/_____|_--_. a SA aE “Sai 
Tomatoes, 
+ =apiiapalen nee Ateil AE GS Se Bh Se Be Se ee RR Be Se Peoria ee Rea Menem Mranieer: Mnpnre 
Sugar, granulated 
baphobidee tas ..| 5&4) 10.31 8&8) 66 7.1) 7.21 6&8 67/91 | 68 | 22 | 31 | 33 | 26 | 24 
TER... nencawesia do....| 54.5) 70.4) 73.5) 75.7] 77.1] 77.5] 77.4) 77.5) 29 | 35 | 39 | 41 | 42 | 42 | 42 
Coffee... 2.2... ~do....} 29.8) 37.8} 49.0} 51.2) 50.8] 47.8} 49.7 27 64 | 72 | 70 |} 60 | 67 | 62 
Prunes.......... Se ee “S&S BA Se Re eee Se eee eS Ser ee eee eee eee 
me. aca > -e ey Poe Beg fe Be 2p eee S5eh GSE Teck SRR 
sisal oven._|_...- , SORE WEARS RARE SEE fathom Seyi Sea 
Oranges......... “Sah SR 49. 0} 48.9] 65. 5} 55.1) 58.2) 56.5) 43. 0)...__/____- Bele FS EY, TRUS 2 RARE 
0 iti EE SC Se Ce A Me Sie Soe 44.0 1} 59.3) 54.2) 49.1 ae 52,3 





























43 
se dan as gn ne 
cen butter, milk, bread, potatoes, pe oon rice, cation a wi eee — 
Table.3 shows the trend in the retail cost of three important groups 
of food commodities, viz, cereals, meats, and dairy products, by years, 
from 1913 to 1928, and by months for 1927, 1928, and 1929. The 
articles within these groups are as follows: 
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Cereals: Bread, flour, corn meal, rice, rolled oats, corn fiakes, what 
cereal, and macaroni. 

Meats: Sirloin steak, round steak, rib roast, chuck roast, plate b. ef, 
pork chops, bacon, ham, hens, and leg of lamb. 

Dairy products: Butter, cheese, fresh milk, and evaporated milk. 


TaBLE 3.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL COST OF CEREALS, MEATS, AND Dairy 
PRODUCTS FOR THE UNITED STATES, 1913 TO NOVEMBER, 1929 











[Average cost in 1918= 100.0} 
a Dairy 
Year and month Cereals| Meats _— Year and month Cereals; Meats | prod- 
ucts 

1913: Average for year....| 100.0; 100.0 100.0 | 1928: Average for year_.__| 167.2} 179.2 150.0 

1914: Average for year -- 106.7 | 103.4 97.1 0 EIEN 168.0} 168.3 152, 2 

1915: Average for year....| 121.6 99. 6 96. 1 February - --._....--- 168.0} 167.8 150.7 

1916: Average for year....| 126.8] 1082 103. 2 CS 166.8 | 167.1 150.7 

1917: Average for year....| 186.5] 137.0 127.6 — EES) Ds a ee 167.2} 170.3 147.8 

1918: Average for year....| 194.3; 1728 153. 4 | ROSIE Siig eee 168.3 | 175.4 147.3 

1919: Average for year....| 198.0; 184.2 176.6 UN i th, ee eae 160.8 | 177.7 146.1 

1920: Average for year....| 232.1 | 185.7 185, 1 REE ARE ad? 169.3 | 184.4 147.1 

1921: Average for year_...| 179.8| 1581 149. 5 (| EE Ee 168.2 | 180.5 148, 3 

1922: Average for year._..| 150.3 | 150.3 135. 9 September -_____..... 166.7 | 195.8 151.2 

1923: Average for year....| 156.9 | 149.0 147.6 ia ahs ches naccuodn 165.9 | 188.9 151.1 

1924: Average for year_...| 160.4] 150.2 142.8 November. ____._.... 165.3 | 184.9 152.5 

1925: Average for year....| 176.2/| 163.0 147.1 aR: 164.2} 179.1 153. 5 

1926: Average for year....| 175.5} 171.3 145. 5 |i 1929: 

1927: Average for year....| 170.7] 160.9 148. 7 January.............- 164.1} 180.9 151.9 
TRACE 172.8} 1681 151.4 February ----__.....- 164.1} 180.3 152.6 
9 eee 172.7 | 167.6 15L8 | Daan eee 164.1] 182.8 152. 4 
RG den dict emn ite 1721) 1685 152, 2 _— idee ivde glad 164.1] 187.5 148. 9 
ng Reta btn shaeaiisgurecacied 171.7 | 170.6 150.8 Oe 163.5 | 191.2 147.5 

Taino natlhcnindinesndcn tied 17.6} 1707 145, 3 iG Pliilete tli ds aed 163.0} 192.4 146, 8 
Dink Socinnchiie ninilnnsea 170.7 | 1683 143.7 SR Senet St 163.5 | 195.9 146.8 
ERSTE EE ais 5" 170.6} 160.3 143.9 | ea ee 164.7 {| 196.0 147.1 
PI hi Sow Soe ate 171.2] 1710 144.5 September -___._.__.- 165.2} 194,2 14%. | 
September. .....-...- 170.6 | 173.0 146, 6 October.............. 163.5 | 189.2 149.3 
| Soa 170.5} 178.7 149, 4 November. .......... 163.6 | 184.2 147. 
November --._....__- 169.8 | 169.9 150, 2 
December-__.......--- 168.6 | 1681 152.8 


























Index Numbers of Retail Prices of Food in the United States 


In TasBiz 4 index numbers are given which show the changes in 
the retail prices of specified food articles, by years for 1913 and 1920 
to 1928,’ and by months for 1928 through November, 1929. These 
index numbers, or relative prices, are based on the yeer 1913 as 1(() 
and are computed by dividing the average price of each commddity for 
each month and oak year by the average price of that commodity 
for 1913. These must be used with caution. For example, 
the relative price of sirloin steak for the year 1928 was 188.2, which 
means that the average money price for the oe 1928 wes 88.2 per 
cent higher than the average money price for the year 1913. As 
compared with the relative price, 167.7, in 1927, the figures for 192s 
regi an increase of 20% points, but an increase of 12.2 per cent in 

e year. 

ty the last ida of Table 4 are given index numbers showing 
gute eet column of Table 4 re given, index number Since 
dary. 1921, Praeh, Sane. index brs yo have been computed from the 

@ prices of the of food in Tables 1 and 2, weighted 
ily consumption in 1918. (See arch, 


921, the vege family copra i 1921, the numb 
1 issue, 3 number 
of food wttices hae vetied) then index wambers bate b /g0 com- 


——— —- 








“or, Eopider numbers ofeach month, January, A, o, Deemer e alltin No.3, pp. 
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puted as to be strictly comparable for the entire period. The index 
numbers based on the average for the year 1913 as 100 are 160.5 
for October, 1929, and 159.7 for November, 1929. 

The curve shown in the accompanying chart pictures more readily 
to the eye the changes in the cost of the food budget than do the 
index numbers given in the table. 


TREND OF RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD 
[1926 = 100] 
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TaBLE 4.—INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES OF PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF FOOD 
BY YEARS, 1913, 1920 TO 1928, AND BY MONTHS, JANUARY, 1928, TO NOVEMBER, 1929 


































































































[Average for year 1913= 100.0] 

Year and Sirloin|Round| Rib |Chuck} Plate | Pork : 
month steak | steak | roast | roast | beef | chops | 280n| Ham | Hens | Milk | Butter|Cheese 
RR Re 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 100.0/| 100.0] 100.0 
aR Ss 172.1 | 177.1 | 167.7 | 163.8 | 151.2 | 201.4 | 193.7 | 206.3 | 200.9 | 187.6 | 183.0] 188.2 
GES: 152.8 | 154.3 | 147.0 | 132.5 | 118.2] 166.2 | 158.2] 181.4 | 186.4 | 164.0] 135.0] 153.9 
WR eis 147.2 | 144.8 | 139.4 | 123.1} 105.8 | 157.1 | 147.4 | 181.4 | 169.0 | 147.2] 125.1| 148.9 
RSS 153.9 | 150.2 | 143.4 | 1263 | 106.6 | 144.8 | 144.8 | 169.1 | 164.3) 155.1 | 144.7] 167.0 
OR 155.9 | 151.6 | 145.5 | 130.0] 109.1 | 146.7 | 139.6 | 168.4 | 165.7 | 155.1 | 135.0] 150.7 
RRR es: 150.8 | 155.6 | 149.5 | 135.0] 114.1] 174.3 | 173.0] 195.5 | 171.8 | 157.3 | 143.1] 166.1 
RR 162.6 | 150.6 | 153.0 | 140.6 | 120.7 | 1881] 186.3 | 213.4 | 182.2 157.3 | 138.6] 165.6 
EE 167.7 | 166.4 | 158.1) 148.1 | 127.3) 175.2] 174.8 | 204.5 | 173.2] 1584 | 145.2] 1701 
RR 188.2 | 188.3 | 176.8 | 174.41] 157.0] 165.7 | 163.0) 196.7 | 175.6 | 150.6 | 147.5| 174.2 
1928: January__| 174.8 | 173.1 | 165.2 | 158.8 | 142.1 | 149.0] 165.2/ 192.2 | 1728] 160.7/| 150.9! 177.4 
February__| 176.4 | 174.4 | 167.2 | 160.6 | 144.6 | 140.5 | 161.9 | 190.3 | 174.6 | 160.7 | 147.0] 177.4 
March. ____ 176.8 | 175.3 | 167.2 | 161.3 | 146.3 | 136.2] 150.3 | 187.7 | 174.6] 150.6 | 149.6] 174.2 
April... 178.3 | 177.6 | 168.7 | 163.1 | 147.9 | 149.0] 158.9 | 1881 | 177.0] 158.4] 143.9] 172.9 
ee 181. 5 | 181.2 | 172.2 | 166.3 | 150.4 | 168.6 | 159.6 | 190.3 | 177.0] 158.4] 1426] 1724 
June....... 186.6 | 186.5 | 175.3 | 172.5 | 152.9 | 165.7} 160.0 192.2 | 174.2] 157.3 | 140.7] 1724 
July_.......| 195.7 | 196.9 | 181.8 | 180.6 | 157.9 | 177.6 | 162.6 | 198.5 | 1723] 1584] 141.8] 173.3 
August__._. 200.8 | 202.2 8 | 185.0 | 162.0 | 190.0] 165.9 | 204.5 | 1728] 158.4] 144.7] 173.8 
September _| 203.9 | 205.4 | 188.9 | 190.0 | 170.2 211.0] 168.1 | 2082] 177.9| 150.6] 150.4] 175.1 
October_.._} 198.0 | 200.0 | 185.9 | 188.8 | 171.9 | 179.0 | 167.8 | 206.7 | 177.9 | 159.6 | 150.1] 175.6 
November _| 193.3 | 194.6 | 183.3 | 185.6 | 171.9 | 170.0 | 164.8 | 203.0 | 1784] 160.7] 1522| 174.2 
December._| 189.8 | 191.5 | 180.3 | 181.9 | 168.6 | 149.0! 160.4 | 198.5] 177.9] 160.7! 154.8| 174.2 
1929: January._| 190. | 191.0 | 180.8 | 181.3 | 170.2 | 153.8 | 150.3 | 200.0/| 184.0 | 160.7 | 150.7] 173.8 
February..| 188.2 | 188.8 | 178.8 | 179.4 | 167.8 | 157.1 | 158.2| 199.6 | 186.4 | 160.7 | 1527] 1729 
Mareh._.._| 188.6 | 189.2 | 179.3 | 180.0 | 167.8 | 167.6 | 1589 | 201.9 | 190.1 | 160.7| 1525] 172.9 
«-----| 192.9 | 194.6 | 183.8 | 184.4 | 170.2 | 176.7 | 160.4 | 203.3 | 196.2] 159.6 | 145.7] 1724 
------.| 198.4 | 201.3 | 187.9 | 190.0 | 174.4 | 179.5 | 160.7 | 204.8 | 198.1] 150.6 | 1423] 171.9 
Jae... 201.6 | 205.4 | 189.9 | 191.9 | 176.0 | 179.0 | 1622 /| 205.6] 193.9 | 150.6} 140.5} 171.9 
July.:....._| 206.7 | 210.8 | 192.9 | 195.6 | 177.7 | 188.1 | 164.1} 200.7 | 187.3 | 160.7 | 130.4| 171.5 
sonics py z10 8; 391.9 194.4 | 176.0 |.192.4 | 165.6 | 211.2 | 185.0 | 160.7 | 140.5] 171.0 
. 8 | 206. 4 | 191.9 | 1762 | 193.8 | 164.4 | 200.7 | 184.0] 160.7 | 143.1] 171.9 
October..../ 198.4 | 199.6 | 186.9 | 187.5 | 178.6 | 185.2 | 161.9 | 204.8 | 180.3 | 161.8 | 1454] 171.5 
November _ sca 106.4 | 183.3 |,183.8 | 171.9 | 170.5 | 159.3 | 200.4 | 177.0] 161.8 | 139.7) 171.0 

\ 
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TaBLE 4.—INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES OF PRINCIPAL ARTICLES 0; 
BY Rs 1913, 1920 TO 1928, AND BY MONTHS, JANUARY, 1928, TO NOVEMBE:: 














Con 
Corn Pota- 

Year and month Lard | Eggs | Bread} Flour meal Rice toes Sugar| Tea 
RAS ah eae gngeee eee 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0; 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
NERS aR Re 186.7 | 197.4 | 205.4 | 245.5 | 216.7 | 200.0 | 370.6 | 352.7 | 134.7 
SL i cste in ceiectindiaieoaie 113.9 | 147.5 | 176.8 | 175.8 | 150.0 | 100.2 | 182.4 | 145.5 | 128.1 
RG ithaca duiiactedesina 107.6 | 128.7 | 155.4 | 1545 | 130.0 | 100.2 164.7 | 182.7 | 125.2 
Se 112.0 | 134.8 | 155.4 | 142.4] 136.7 | 100.2 | 170.6 183.6 | 127.8 
ERE Sa Aa aR > 120.3 | 138.6 | 157.1 | 148.5 | 156.7 | 1161 | 158.8 | 167.3 | 131.4 
SRDS 147.5 | 151.0 | 167.9 | 184.8 | 180.0 | 127.6 | 211.8 | 180.9 | 138.8 
ES ee 138.6 | 140.6 | 167.9 | 18L.8 | 170.0 | 133.3 | 288.2 | 125.5 # 141.0 
Es dditcnlitenaddeusaauh 122.2 | 181.0 | 166.1 | 166.7 | 173.3 | 123.0 | 223.5 | 132.7 | 142.5 
in aieieicaiccessed 117.7 | 134.5 | 162.5 | 163.6 | 176.7 | 114.9 | 158.8 | 129.1 | 1423 
1928: January_...--.-..| 119.6 | 162.0 | 164.3 | 160.6 | 173.3) 117.2 | 176.5 | 129.1 | 142.3 

February ----..----. 115.8 | 124.9 | 1643 | 160.6 | 173.3 | 117.2 | 176.5 | 120.1 | 142.1 

I i ss sikiss erect 112.7 | 107.2 | 162.5 | 160.6 | 173.3 | 116.1 | 200.0 | 129.1 | 142.3 

_—- SPEDE cs 112.7 | 103.8 | 162.5 | 163.6 | 176.7 | 114.9 | 205.9 | 129.1 | 14.9 

| 114.6 | 1087 | 162.5 | 160.7 | 1767 | 1149 | 104.1 | 130.9 141.9 

) RE 115.2 | 112.5 | 164.3 | 172.7 | 1767 | 113.8 | 170.6 | 132.7 | 142.1 

| SEES ASIF 116.5 | 120.6 | 164.3 | 169.7 | 1767 | 1149 | 135.3 | 132.7 | 142.3 

pS SES: 118.4 | 130.4 | 1643 | 162.6] 176.7 | 113.8 | 120.4 | 129.1 | 1423 

September.-__.--..-- 122.2 | 146.1 | 162.5 | 160.6 | 176.7 | 1149 | 129.4 | 127.3 | 142.3 

I oc aise 123.4 | 157.4 | 162.5 | 157.6 | 176.7 | 113.8 | 120.4 | 126.5 | 1425 

November.__-_-_.--- 120.9 | 171.9 | 162.5 | 154.5 | 176.7 | 1126) 120.4 | 123.6) 142.3 

December.-----.-.-- 118.4 | 160.3 | 160.7 | 154.5 | 176.7 | 113.8 | 129.4 | 121.8 | 142.1 
1929: January ----.....- 117.1 | 146.7 | 160.7 | 154.5 | 176.7 | 112.6 | 135.3 | 121.8 | 142.5 

EY ccc wesicl 116.5 | 142.3 | 160.7 | 154.5 | 176.7 | 1126] 135.3 | 120.0 | 142.6 

PE ieee 116.5 | 122.0 | 160.7 | 1545 | 176.7 | 112.6 | 135.3 | 1182 | 1426 

iy a a GRE 117.1 | 106.4 | 160.7 | 154.5 | 176.7 | 112.6 | 135.3 | 116.4 | 142.6 

iy st cnet lasen hie 116.5 | 1122} 160.7 | 151.5 | 176.7 | 111.5 | 1588 | 116.4 | 142.6 

icici nduhcad 115.8 | 120.0} 160.7 | 148.5 | 176.7 | 111.5 | 182.4) 116.4 | 142.5 

) ES ieee 115.8 | 127.8 | 160.7 | 151.5 | 176.7 | 111.5 | 220.4 | 116.4 | 142.3 

I inniesin cy innit 116.5 | 140.0 | 160.7 | 157.6 | 176.7 | 112.6 | 235.3 | 120.0 | 1425 

September ___-_---- 117.1 | 153.6 | 160.7 | 160.6 | 176.7 | 111.5 | 229.4) 121.8 | 142.6 

REE 115.8 | 168.1 | 158.9 | 157.6 | 176.7 | 111.5 | 223.5 | 121.8 | 142.6 

November-_._-_------ 113.9 | 183.5 | 158.9 | 157.6 | 180.0 | 111.5 | 223.6 | 121.8 | 142.5 
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1 22 articles in 1913-1920; 43 articles in 1921-1929. 
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’ The steak for which prices are here quoted is called “‘sirloin”’ in this city, but in most of the other cities 


included in this report it would be known as “‘porterhouse” steak. 
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180 MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW 
Comparisen of Retail Food Costs in 51 Cities 


Tas. 6 shows for 39 cities the percentage of merease or decr: isp 
in the retail cost of food * in November, 1929, compared with ‘he 
average cost in the year 1913, in N ovember, 1928, and October, 1/29. 
For 12 other cities com arisons are given for the 1-year and the 

1-month periods; these cities have been scheduled by the bureai: at 

different dates since 1913. The percentage changes are based on 
actual retail prices secured each month from retail dealers and op 
the average family consumption of these articles in each city.‘ 

Effort has been made by the bureau each month to have all selied- 
ules for each city included in the average arin For the ment}: of 
November, 99.2 per cent of all the firms su) retail prices in 
the 51 cities sent in a report promptly. T ; Tol wing-named 41 
cities had a perfect record ; that is, every merchant who is cooperating 
with the bureau sent in his report in time for his prices to be included 
in the city averages: Baltimore, Boston, Bridgeport, Buffalo, Bui te, 
Charleston, S. C., Chi o, Cincinnati, y Prearoest Columbus, Dallas, 
Denver, Detroit, Fall ae. Houston, Indianapolis, Jacksonville 
Little Rock, Louisville, Manchester, Memphis, Milwaukee, Miniie- 
apolis, Mobile, Newark, New Orleans, New York, Norfolk, Peoria, 
Pittsburgh, Portland, Me., Providence, Richmond, Rochester, \:. 
Louis, Salt Lake City, San Francisco, Savannah, Scranton, Spring- 
field, ill., and Washington. 


TABLE 6.—PERCENTAGE CHANGE IN THE RETAIL COST OF FOOD IN NOVEMBPFR, 
1922, COMPARED WITH THE COST IN OCTOBER, 19202, NOVEMBER, 1928, AND W!/I/ 
THE AVERAGE COST IN THE YEAR 1913, BY CITIES 
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or list of articles, see note 1, p. 175. 
The consumption figures used from January, 1913, to December, 1920, for each article in each city \'¢ 
in the Labor Review for November, 1918, pp. 94and 95. The consumption figures which have been 
month beginning with January, 1 1, are given in the Labor jew for March, 1921, p. -°. 
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WHOLESALE AND RETAIL PRICES 


Retail Prices of Coal in the United States‘ 


HE following table shows the average retail prices of coal on 
November 15, 1928, and October 15 and November 15, 1929, 

for the United States and for each of the cities from which retail 
food prices have been obtained. The prices quoted are for coal deliv- 
ered to consumers, but do not include charges for storing the coal in 
cellar or coal bin where an extra handling is necessary. 
In addition to the prices for Pennsylvania anthracite, prices are 
shown for Colorado, Arkansas, and New Mexico anthracite in those 
cities where these coals form any considerable portion of the sales 


for household use. 


191 


The prices shown for bituminous coal are averages of prices of the 
several kinds sold for household use. 


AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSEHOLD 
USE, ON NOVEMBER 15, 1928, AND OCTOBER 15 AND NOVEMBER 16, 1929 








City, and kind of coal 





United States: ; 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Stove— 


Average price -.--.----- ‘ 


Index (1913=100)__.--.-- 
Chestnut— 
Average price. _...-.--- 
Index (1913=100)_.._--- 
Bituminous— 
A verae Smee... 2. 5e 
Index (1913=100)_...----- 


Atlanta, Ga.: 
Bituminous, prepared sizes - 
Baltimore, Md.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
got aE a 
2 Eee 
Bituminous, run of mine— 
High volatile... .......--- 
Birmingham, Ala.: 
Bituminous, prepared sizes - 
Boston, Mass.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
CM SSH a 
Bridgeport, Conn.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Stove 


Buffalo, N. Y.: 


Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Stove 


oem en mew eee ww oes 


— Mont.: 
ituminous, prepared - 
Charleston, 8. one ory 
Bituminous, prepared sizes - 
Chicago, Ti: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Stove 


ee ee ee 


Prepared sizes— 
High volatile__....._._- 
Low volatile___..._..__ 
Run of mine— 
Low volatile. .........._. 


* Per ton of 2,240 pounds, 


of the 


| 
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* Prices of coal were formerly secured semiannuall 
Labor Review. Since June, 1920, these prices 
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1928 | 1929 | 1928 1929 
| City, and kind of coal 
Nov. | Oct. | Nov. | | Nov. | Oct. | Nov. 
ib | B&B 15 | | 15 15 15 
Cincinnati, Ohio: | 
Bituminous— | 
Prepared sizes— 
$15. 38 |$15. 31 |$15. 31 High volatile__.....---- $5. 57 | $6.05 | $6. 20 
199. 1 | 198.2 | 198.2 Low volatile. __....---- 7.79 | 8.38 | 8.63 
Cleveland, Ohio: 
$15.06 $14.98 |$14. 98 Pennsylvania anthracite— 
190.3 | 189.3 189.3 | Co RE AEE are 15.35 | 15.22 | 15. 22 
RUIN ce 14.97 | 14.80 | 14.80 
$9. 07 | $8.98 | $9.00 || Bituminous— 
166.9 | 165.3 | 165.6 | Prepared sizes— 
High volatile__._....--- 7.26) 7.10] 7.05 
Low volatile___-...-_-_- 10.038 | 9.96 | 9.97 
$7.97 | $7.78 | $7.80 || Columbus, Ohio: 
Bituminous— 
Prepared sizes— 
416.00 | 14.25 | 14. 25 High volatile__.......-- 6. 11 6. 13 5. 95 
#15.50 | 13.75 | 13.75 Low volatile. __.-...--- 8.25 | 8.44| 8.31 
Dallas, Tex.: 
8. 00 7. 89 7. 82 Arkansas anthracite—Egg--| 15.75 | 15.50 | 15.75 
Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 13.08 | 12.83 | 12.83 
7.64 | 7.61 | 7.62} Denver, Colo.: 
Colorado anthracite— 
Furnace, 1 and 2 mixed__} 16.00 | 14.75 | 14.76 
16. 25 | 16.00 | 16.00 Stove, 3 and 5 mixed _-_-_-- 16.00 | 14.75 | 14.75 
16.00 | 15.50 | 15. 50 Bituminous, prepared sizes -_| 10.57 | 10.31 | 10.34 
Detroit, Mich.: 
a anthracite— ape — 
15. 15. 15. ition eakbunenesswel 6. 16.00 | 16. 
15. po 15. - “4 a i eee 15. 50 | 15. 50 | 15. 50 
| Bituminous— 
| Peres iaiile. 8. 27 8. 39 
a igh volatile__........- A 8. 46 ’ 
“peg eget Low volatile.......-.-- 10. 16 | 10.27 | 10.36 
: - ie 8.00 8.00 
w volatile. __....---- 4 ; 
10.93 | 11.14 | 11.17 || Fall River, Mass.: 
" Pennsylvania anthracite— 
9.67 | 9.67] 9.67 oe 16. 50 | 16. 50 | 16. 50 
Chestent.............. 16. 25 | 16.25 | 16. 25 
Houston, Tex.: 
16.90 | 16.85 | 16.85 || Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 13.00 | 12.20 | 12.20 
16.45 | 16.40 | 16.40 || Indianapolis, Ind.: 
Bituminous— 
sizes-- 
8. 53 8.42} 8.45 igh volatile._........- 6.46 | 6.31 6. 20 
11.85 | 12.35 | 12.35 Low volatile___.......- 9.00 | 9.04) 9.04 
Run of mine— 
8.25 |} 8.25] 8. Low volatile_.........- 7.00} 7. 


and published in the March and September issues 
ave been secured and published monthly. 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSE} 





















































USE, ON NOVEMBER 15, 1928, AND OCTOBER 15 AND NOVEMBER 15, 1920—Con:: — 
1928 1929 1928 ly. 
City, and kind of coal Nov. | Oct. | Nov. City, and kind of coal Nov. | Oct. | <o. 
15 15 15 15 15 7 
Jacksonville, Fla.: Pittsburgh, P 
Bituminous, prepared sizes _/$12. 00 |$13. 00 {$14 00 Seonaiinmels ‘anthencite— 
Kansas City, Mo.: RAE SAREE 1$15. 00 $15.00 5 5.0 
Arkansas anthracite— Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 5.30] 5.36 4) 
ay A Ala ait re 12.70 | 12.45 | 12.45 || Portland, Me.: 
Stove No. 4___-.-...----- 14.33 | 13.58 | 13.58 Pennsylvania ant hracite— | 
Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 7.28 | 7.2; 7.23 ge RR IER IRE 16.80 | 16.80 | «x9 
Little Rock, Ark.: | SSE SS Rs ales 16.80 | 16.80 | 16 4 
Arkansas anthracite—Egg--| 13.50 | 12.50 | 13.50 || Portland, Oreg.: | 
Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 9.80 | 9.55 | 10.00 Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 13.15 | 13.38 
> Calif. : Providence, R. I.: 
Bituminous, prepared sizes _| 16.25 | 16.50 | 16. 50 Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Louisville, Ky.: Nea SS VSS Bie Fae, 216.00 (216.00 |. 1 
Bituminous— EE Eee 216.00 215.94 © + 4 
Pre sizes— Richmond, Va.: 
igh volatile__.____.__. 6.65 | 6.66| 666 Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Low a etd sichei hie 9.25} 9.00] 9.00 ici aain~ eae adie 15.00 | 15. 00 ' 
on RNG ALE ARTO 15.00 | 15.00 | >. 
pee be anthracite— Bituminous— 
SR as es Ee 17. 25 | 17.00 | 17.00 Prepared sizes— 
Cg ON ee ee es ee 17.00 | 17.00 | 17.00 High volatile._._---..~- 8.63 | 8.38 
Memphis, Tenn. : Low volatile........-.-- 9.78 | 9.11 
Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 7.41 | 7.37) 7.39 Run of mine— 
Milwaukee, Wis.: Low volatile. ........-. 7.50} 7.25 
Pennsylvania anthracite— Rochester, N. Y.: 
a, NETS RGEE A eat es 16. 30 | 16.29 | 16.30 Pennsy lvania anthracite— 
0 RRS SES 15.90 | 15.84 | 15.85 Se re 14.69 | 14.75 
Bituminous— S| SSeS 14.19 | 14. 25 
Prepared sizes— St. Louis, Me-.: 
High volatile___........ 7.80} 7.71} 7.68 Pennsy!vania anthracite— | 
Low volatile. _.......- 11.08 | 10.96 | 10.99 Rear en 16.65 | 16.65 | 
Minneapolis, Minn.: oe op 16.40 | 16.40 
Pennsylvania anthracite— . prepared sizes_| 6.21 | 6.76 
aii lie a 18. 28 | 18.30 | 18.30 || St. Paul, Minn.: | 
CAG ce chiwcones 17.90 | 17.85 | 17.85 Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Bituminous— SO ee ee 18.30 | 18. 30 
Prepared sizes— Chestnut. ---........-..- 17.90 | 17.85 
High volatile____..._._- 10. 94 | 10.53 | 10. 52 Bituminous— 
Low volatile. _.....-..- 13. 50 | 13.65 | 13.65 Prepared sizes— 
Mobile, Ala.: High volatile___.--.-.-- 10.71 | 10. 28 2h 
Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 9. 9. 9. 50 Low volatile-......----| 13.50 | 13.65 
Newark, N. J.: Salt Lake City, Utah: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— Colorado anthracite— 
RSE PS ea tat 14.00 | 13.95 | 13.96 ae l and 2 mixed__| 18.00 | 18.00 r 
Rinks Kibansccncne 13. 50 | 13.45 | 13.46 Stove, 3 and 5 mixed -_--_. 18.00 | 18.00 | \ 
New Haven, Conn.: Bituminous, ae sizes_| 8.24) 7.93 43 
Pennsylvania anthracite— San Francisco, Calif.: 
a SES 14.90 | 14.96 | 14.96 New Mexico anthracite— 
ESE Es 14.90 | 14.96 | 14. 96 Cerillos eneen-+--------- | 26.00 | 26.00 | 2. iW) 
New Orleans, La Colorado ant te— | 
Bituminous, ms, Prepared sizes_| 10.21 | 10.64 | 10.96 | ee ee .----| 25.50 | 25.50 | () 
New York, N Bituminous, prepared sizes_) 17.25 | 17.13 | } 
Pennsylvania anthracite— Savannah, Ga.: ; } | 
Ede eee 14.75 | 14.54 | 14. 54 Seem prepared sizes. 10. 62 |810. 14 id 
| ““ See poee 14.25 | 14.04 | 14.08 || Seranton, 
Norfolk, Va.: ecaivents anthracite— 
Perens anthracite— ie ean 10. 53 | 10. 28 28 
a nnn n neon en enn ~ =~ 15.00 | 14.00 | 14.00 Chestnut................./ 10.33 | 9.92 42 
ieilie<denbeweiwis 15.00 | 14.00 | 14.00 |) ceattie, Wash.: 
yoo Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 10.48 | 10.68 | 10° 
igh volatile_......_.- 7.88} 7.38) 7.25 || Springfield, IL: ; 
png volatile........._. 10.50 | 9.001 9.00 Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 4.24 | 4.34 4 
Run of mine— Washington, D. C.: 
Low volatile... ......_. 7.00} 6.83) 6.83 Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Omaha, Nebr.: » Fab? PER Ee 116.68 1115.73 115.7 
- , prepared sizes_| 9.56; 9.67) 9.61 || | Chestmat___.............- 116.13 (115. 23 ||| 
ane Ereperes sizes.| 6.88 | 6.67 {| 6.72 
Philadel € igh volatile_._........ 19,25 | 1 8.63 |) = 65 
te— volatile. _......... 111, 42 (811.42 1). 42 
an a 1 14. 87 £15. OO }115. 00 Run of mine— : 
ERE OE ES 114. 11 #14, 50 (114. 50 Shs SMG Ong 17,63 }97.75 |): 
1 Per ton of 2,240 poun 
2 delivered are ies of of yawn delivered in bin is 50 cents higher than here shown. Practically all co: 's 
Ba lah ey wang Po by the city. A charge of 10 cents per ton or halftenis made. | ' 


in the above price. 
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> @ Comparison of Retail-Price Changes in the United States and 
in Foreign Countries 


- HE principal index numbers of retail prices published by foreign 
| Sales have been brought together with those of this bureau 
in the subjoined table after having been reduced, in most cases, to a 
¢common base, namely, prices for July, 1914, equal 100. This base 
1 was selected instead of the average for the year 1913, which is used 
a in other tables of index numbers of retail prices compiled by the 
%9 bureau, because of the fact that in numerous instances satisfactory 
” information for 1913 was not available. Some of the countries shown 
i in the table now publish index numbers of retail prices on the July, 
1914, base. In such cases, therefore, the index numbers are repro- 
. duced as published. For other countries the index numbers here 
shown have been obtained by dividing the index for each month 
specified in the table by the index for July, 1914, or the nearest 
° period thereto as published in the original sources. As stated in the 
table, the number of articles included in the index numbers for the 
different countries differs widely. These results, which are designed 
merely to show —_ trends and not actual differences in the several 
countries, should not, therefore, be considered as closely comparable 
with one another. In certain instances, also, the figures are not 
absolutely comparable from month to month over the entire period, 
owing to slight changes in the list of commodities and the localities 
included on successive dates. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES AND IN 07 jp 
COUNTRIES : 
| 7 
United c | France 
Country..-| States | Canada | Belgium ae. —_ Finland —¥ (Pon |Ger 
Nyocaities| 5 60 o | Suey} 21 320 4 
. 
Commodi- ; | 
eager od : 56 (foods : 13 (11 oe a 
ied | ett | ode | ete.) |B toads | Foods | 28 foods} sods) | foods) | ‘7 
| 
Comput-| Bureau - | Ministry —. Central Fe 
ing agen- | of Labor | ment of | °! Imdus-| Office of Statis- |Bureeu of | Ministry | Ministry; st 
ey See Statistics Labor try and Statistics tical De- Statistics j 0 of Labor ti 
Labor part t Bu 
a April, ‘ Jennary-| August, Z Oct: 
Base= 100__| July, 1914; July, 1914 1914 | July, 1914) July, 1914 Jane, 191 ‘ 1914” | July, 1914 “2 
1924 
pS: 146 | 145 480 836 194 ES Seana 2 376 
At... 2.21. 138 137 498 | Gpaeess. ee be 380 
oS RS 146 134 493 837 200 |, Sener 360 
ro ieee se 145 139 513 _. ... sR 383 
1925 
Fam 151 145 521 899 215 . {chee 408 
Peg 148 142 506 | Sea SS 409 
July_____- 156 141 509 916 210 Lal 421 
See 138 147 533 Raa RS bee 433 
1926 
pCR 161 157 527 854 177 | 1090 | 1 503 480 
(| SRE 159 153 529 nk id 1085 | 1 §23 503 
PP cin, 154 149 637 876 159 | 1105 | 1 610 574 
SR ee 157 147 705 Re TS | 1126 | 1 647 624 
1927 } 
REDE 156 153 755 914 156 | 5 Ree 592 
See 153 151 77 mes 6 1095 | 586 585 
Ms 150 149 771 ee | ee foe ie 581 
yaaa 150 146 774 923 152 5 ee ae 580 
May______- 152 145 776 OY Rada 1058 | 572 589 
June______- 155 146 785 * y RaRRRES ee 580 
jas... 150 | 147 790 962 153 “SRR 557 
ee 149 | 147 787 Sera 1159 | 553 539 
aie: 151 | 146 794 Eee sae. SY nee. 532 
Se 153 | 148 804 907 152 | | eS 520 
Nov....... 153 | 149 809 of EEE 1175 | 526 500 
ae 153 | 151 812 913 Fan dpnen ad Rae 523 
1928 | | | | 
NG? 152 | 151 813 913 152 | Raa 530 
ea ot. 149 811 2 Reema 1112 | 522 | 522 
era 148 147 $06 ® sipaneptaannge SS aS 524 
Apr lieben 149 146 807 905 | 152 oS nies 532 
SRR 150 146 805 YL Raabe 1113 | 530 546 
pate 149 145 811 OU ett Ee Serna 557 
RIESE 150 146 811 943 | 153 tS 2411 
seam tai 151 149 819 YS ene 1191 | 536 2110 
Sept ______. 154 150 825 bP Sa 2111 
ae 153 152 834 907 | 146 a RAND 2115 
Nov______. 154 152 845 eo 1194 | 562 | 2119 
mae 152 152 852 "E Seaeaneweey eee 2121 
1929 | 
PEAR 151 152 856 900 147 Rg toes 2422 
Reg 151 150 859 4g SERRE 1141 576 2122 
Mi: 150 151 862 |} SRE Oy one 2123 
Apr Pegs 148 148 860 901 | 150 S apsabteenenc ts 2125 
2 150 147 S64 9 ee ee 1104 588 2127 
June_______ 151 147 867 denies See 2127 
July_._.__- 155 148 874 925 | 149 7. 2 Seay 2123 
Aug._.__.- 157 157 879 Se Rene  g sSeeaeabemenies «218 
Sept.______ 157 157 889 i hiiisines <csaliec 8 Gea | 9122 
i ! 
1 For succeeding month. 2 In gold. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES AND IN OTHER 

































































COUNTRIES—Continued 
Nether- . 
ae United India 
Country--| Italy (rie Norway | Sweden — ing- | South | (Bom- | AUS |, New 
) dom Africa bay) 
Number of 
eer 47 1 31 49 33 630 9 1 30 25 
Commod- sf Rand gh 46 foods 
ities i0- | Ghar. | Foods | Foods |¢,0),nq| Foods | 21 foods | 24 foods| 17 foods{ and _ | 59 foods 
tuded - - : groceries 
clu coal light) 
Ministry Office Bureau | Census 
Comput- | of Ne Restcal eaten Social | Labor Ministry| °f Cen- | Labor | of Cen-| and 
ingagen-| tional | ‘oy sta | of Sta- | Board |, Office | or abor| Sus and | Office | sus and | Statis- 
cy owed Econ- tistics tistics (revised) Statis- (revised) Statis- tics 
omy tics ties Office 
July, July, July, July, Jul July, July 
Base=100.| 1913 1921 1914 1914 1914 1914 1914 1914 ae 1918" 
14924 
i 4 527 | 2825 230 163 173 175 120 154 155 150 
Apr 527 | %81.7 240 159 169 167 122 143 150 150 
July 538 | 380.8 248 159 170 162 117 151 148 148 
Oct 556 | 282.3 264 172 174 172 120 156 146 145 
1925 
a. ae 609 | 380.2 277 170 172 178 120 152 148 147 
Apr a 606 | 386.7 276 170 169 170 124 153 152 149 
ps 605 | 281.3 260 169 169 167 120 152 156 151 
i 645 | 479.3 228 166 168 172 119 148 157 155 
1926 
Sei SSS 216 162 165 171 116 151 155 14 
Ape coal 633 | °76.6 198 158 161 159 119 150 163 151 
jae 645 | 380.1 198 156 159 161 117 155 159 149 
Oct... aad 662 | 473.5 191 157 160 163 120 153 153 147 
1927 
Jen. . cs! 4 ae 180 156 158 167 116 155 158 148 
Feb Fi | 177 153 157 164 117 152 153 146 
Mar___... 610 76.3 173 151 156 162 118 152 151 146 
Apr : 606 |... __ 169 151 156 155 119 151 151 145 
May | Baer 169 150 156 154 121 150 152 145 
June_..... 558 77.6 | 172 151 157 154 120 151 153 145 
Joly... can kale 175 151 157 159 119 154 152 144 
ee | a 175 152 157 156 118 155 155 144 
Gent. ides 525 76.5 174 156 159 157 117 151 157 143 
Ont. can ae 173 155 159 161 119 148 159 143 
Nov... ... RR 171 155 161 163 119 147 157 144 
Dec * 534 79.5 171 154 - 160 163 119 149 155 146 
1928 
ie. ae a e 170 153 159 162 119 151 154 147 
Feb... ccc | > NCES 170 153 158 159 | 118 146 152 145 
Mar.__... 522 81.6 171 154 157 155 | 118 142 153 145 
ee | ee 171 154 156 155 119 140 154 144 
May...... | rae 172 155 156 154 120 144 4 146 
June.___.. 533 79. 4 171 157 156 156 118 142 154 147 
SOY. «ccc 5, Ee 173 157 157 157 116 143 152 147 
AUB. - <0 _  ——— 170 156 156 156 115 142 150 147 
Sept . ..... 526 76. 2 164 155 157 156 115 141 150 147 
Oct... asa ae 163 153 158 15T 115 142 150 149 
NOV. usa | eae 161 152 158 159 115 144 150 150 
Dee... sid 564 75. 5 161 151 158 160 115 145 152 152 
1929 
Jan. . 2.34 S65 }........ 158 150 157 150 115 146 161 149 
Feb... aa 665 |......... 157 151 157 156 115 146 161 148 
Mar. __ 571 76.0 158 152 156 157 117 146 160 146 
ADC... sca 666 j........ 4 156 150 14 1530 118 145 162 47 
May. ..23 gS 156 149 154 149 119 143 160 148 
June. _.... 564 72.3 156 149 155 147 118 14 161 147 
July. 558 157° 151 155 149 116 145 160 146 
AUS... Aged J 525, 39 RRED 161 151 156 153 115 146 161 146 
Bept _ cc. ected 7-94, & 160 151 158 SOE Focncne 146 162 * 147 
* Second month following. 
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Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices in November, 1929 


Fl Nomnte recession of the wholesale price level is shown for 
November by information collected in leading markets by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics of the United States Departmen: of 
Labor. The bureau’s weighted index number, with prices in 192(; as 
100, stands at 94.4 for November compared with 96.3 for October, 
decrease of nearly 2 per cent. Compared with November, 1928, 
with an index number of 96.7, a decrease of 2% per cent, is shown. 
Based on these figures, the purchasing power of the dollar in November 
was 105.9 compared with 100 in the year 1926. 

Farm products again showed a pronounced price decline, duc to 
decreases for grains, cattle, hogs, sheep and lambs, poultry, cotton, 
oranges, lemons, flaxseed, hay, onions, potatoes, and wool. Eves, 
on the other hand, continued steeply upward. 

Among foods there were decreases reported for butter, fresh and 
cured meats, lard, corn meal, coffee, and sugar. The decrease in 
the group as a whole was 2% per cent. 


TREND OF WHOLESALE PRICES 
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Hides and skins declined sharply from October prices, while leat ler 
declined somewhat. Boots and shoes showed no change, with other 
leather goods slightly lower. 

Prices of cotton goods averaged lower than in the preceding month, 
as did also raw silk, worsted yarn, burlap, manila hemp, jute, and 
Mexican sisal. 

Fuel and lighting materials were mostly stationary in price, with 
advances in refined fuel oil offset by declines in gasoline. 3 

In the group of metals and metal products there were slight price 
declines in steel plate, scrap, and sheets, also in pig lead, lead pipe, 
bar silver, pig tin, and slab zinc. The composite price of automobi!cs 
also was somewhat lower than in October. 

Among building materials lumber and paint materials declined, 
while Portland cement advanced slightly. ractically no change wis 
reported for brick, structural steel, and other building materials. 

Chemicals and drugs as a whole showed a minor decline. 

No change in the price level was reported for the group of house- 


furnishing goods. s 
In the group of niiscellaneous commodities, there were decreases 
for cattle feed, crude rubber, and automobile tires, while paper ai 


pulp was stationary. 
[196] 
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aw materials, semimanufactured articles, and finished products, 
considered ‘as a whole, all were cheaper than in October. Nopn- 
acricultural commodities, also, as a group, declined in price. 

“Of the 550 commodities or price series for which comparable infor- 
mation for October and November was collected, increases were 
shown in 51 instances and decreases in 196 instances. In 303 instances 
no change in price was reported. . 

Comparing prices in November with those of a year ago, as measured 
by changes in the index numbers, it is seen that hides and leather prod- 
ucts, textile products, and fuel and lighting materials were consider- 
ably lower, and farm products, foods, and chemicals and drugs were 
somewhat lower. Minor price increases are shown for metais and 
metal products, AE NE goods, and miscellaneous commod- 
ities, no change being recorded for the group of building materials. 


[INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES, BY GROUPS AND SUBGROUPS OF COM- 
MODITIES. (1926=100) 




















Pte of 
November,| October, | November, 
Groups and subgreups 7 ’ dollar 
1928 1929 1929 November, 
1929 
ESR FERRE DORE A Ghee mee gare! Gime 96.3 04.4 105. 9 
Face QUOI. a ks te 101. 6 108. 9 101.1 6.9 
CI ii nntinnce scien nmmny son omtnoninninnnbilinmidl 94. 6 99. 1 94.9 105. 4 
Livestock and poultry ................---.-..-.---- 100. 6 GR. 8 93.7 | 106. 7 
OU I aa 46 sin 3 5 sti ie ewet dsb 104.8 108.9 108. 1 92.5 
FOO oD i a iin dcneinwn os mone mnwncme name 100. 1 101.2 98.8 101.2 
Butter, cheese, and milk__.__.....-__-_--_.-------.- 109. 7 106. 2 103.7 96.4 
il tie id aientin wt pero ai meciaeumnied 108. 7 106. 7 102. 5 97.6 
co ath a ela eR eh a walang eR a 91.0 95. 8 94.5 105. 8 
Hides and Jeather products____....-.......-.-.--.------ 115. 5 | 110.5 108. 4 92.3 
ia soe on oS bith enon. con cetonneseds 130. 0 117.9 109. 3 91.5 
I G5 EE SESE Se eae eek Mean ay ose genes © Be 118.8 114, 2 113.3 88.3 
iio alco se Ao = pectin ov ew scmc een 108. 9 106, 1 106. 1 94.3 
Other leather products - - --- - - - pihcin acne Seika emcbeeae 108. 4 106.6 106. 1 94.3 
"Textile Siti ped 660 Si 6 oe G0 eas ee ng" =: 91.5 109. 3 
CORN iin iio bin en ine erin thins Gardin ee 101. . 0 98. 1 101.9 
Silk ped RE RE Ae CARSEAT SRNL a 8 OA 83.7 79.3 77.0 129.9 
W oolen REECE AOR EATS: 99. 9 96. 2 95. 7 104.5 
Other textile products..................------------ 85.8 80.0 76.1 131.4 
Forel ce io ds os ee oS eck eee adal i 84.4 $1.7 81.7 122. 4 
Anthracite coal... ...-.---- I SIS 91.2 91.2 91.2 109. 6 
Se ca ene en cen 93. 6 92.0 92.0 108. 7 
BE EEE a a 84.9 84.4 84. 4 118. 5 
a EE ETE SIT Rela EE ate Te 93.5 93. 1 @) |--------.--- 
is ti(‘(a‘éé«*"” SRE RRL NL Reno eH 75.5 70. 8 70. 9 | 144.0 
Metals and snetel products...................---.-.--.- 101.7 163. 6 102. 3 97.8 
irdal Se oo 5 Sse lk SEE re 96. 1 96. 8 96. 5 103. 6 
Nonferrous metals 97.9 104.2 102. 4 97.7 
i 98.8 96. 1 ‘96. 1 104.1 
108. 7 109.9 108.0 92.6 
96. 9 98. 6 8.6 101.4 
96.0 97.8 96.8 104. 2 
92.7 96.3 92.4 108. 2 
92.3 90.6 90. 5 110. 5 
94.6 85.6 86. 6 115.5 
97. 6 97.0 97.0 103. 1 
88. 2 101.1 97.8 102. 2 
105. 7 105. 6 105. 4 94.9 
96.0 94.2 4.0 106. 4 
102.3 100. 4 100.0 100.0 
70.9 70. 7 70. 6 141.6 
94.1 90. 1 89.9 111.2 
97.6 97.4 97.4 102. 7 
96.4 97.1 97.1 103. 0 
95. 3 96. 7 96. 7 103. 4 
97.1 / 97.4 97.4 102.7 
80.0 81.3 90.1 124. 8 
137.8 130. 4 124.1 80.6 
88.8 87.9 87.9 113.8 
37.9 2.7 34.5 28°. 9 
58.1 55.1 55. 0 | 181.8 
98.5 | 108. 4 108.6 92.1 
96.2 97.1 94.8 105.5 
06.9 ° 97.9 95. 6 104. 6 
97.2 95. 8 94. 2 106. 2 
95. 4 94.3 92.6 108. 0 
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Living Standards on the Farm 


HE 1929 report of the United States Secretary of Agriculture 

contains a section relating to the standards of living among 
farmers in the United States. During the past eight years the [e- 
partment of Agriculture had made ceiaak: studies of the subject, 
and the report states that while the data at hand do not “permit » 
thoroughgoing comparison between farm standards and city stand- 
ards, much has been learned about the living standards of certain 
groups of farmers.” ‘It has been demonstrated, for example, that 
family-living standards are deficient on a large proportion of the 
small farms in the country. That is an important fact necessitating 
remedial action, for iil farms are relatively more numerous than 
is commonly supposed. In 1925, when the average number of acres 
per farm in the United States was 145, 38 per cent of all the farms 
were under 50 acres and 60 per cent were under 100 acres.”’ 

‘‘Family-living standards are of course not low on all small farms. 
Many small farms devoted to varying types of agriculture produce 
net incomes equal to the average on larger places. It is nevertheless 
true that a majority of the small farms in the United States are lov- 
income-producing and low-value farms. Such farms in 1925 were 
estimated to be worth, for land and buildings, less than $4,000 on 
the average. A considerable proportion had a value of $2,000 or 
less. Many small farms have poor soil and difficult surface condi- 
tions. Probably nearly 40 per cent of the country’s farm population 
lives on small farms of poor and difficult land, on a standard of living 
far below what is common on large farms. 

‘Farm families belonging to this low-standard group are numer«iis 
in nearly all the States. ao to improve their condition is a coii- 
plex problem involving economic, social, and human factors. It |: 
not primarily a question of tenancy versus ownership, nor a questio! 
of cropper cultivation versus cultivation by hired labor, though thes: 
elements may be present. Land-tenure conditions as a criterion |’ 
high or low standards of living may sometimes be overemphasi7««! 
at the expense of more important factors. The first step toward 
improvement must be a correct analysis of the problem. 


Side-Line Occupations Off the Farm 


“On MANY small farms only about half the cash income of the farm 
family comes from the farm business. The remainder is earned »\¥ 
the operator or by members of his family in occupations off the far. 
In addition to the cash income obtained from the farm and inco!¢ 
obtained in outside occupations, the small farm itself furnishes foo, 
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fuel, housing, etc. But all these sources combined commonly do not 
provide & satisfactory living. Often the difficulty is increased by 
the farm operater’s pessimism as to the possibility of getting more 
income from the farm itself. He is not generally as quick to take 
advantage of scientific methods as is the larger farm operator. Yields 
per acre, per cow, per hog, or per hen on the small farms of the 
United States average lower than on the larger farms, whereas in 
certain European countries the opposite is the case. Too often, 
moreover, the economic efficiency of the farm family is impaired by 
lack of adequate opportunities for education, recreation, and the 
preservation of health. 

‘Further study of the small-farm problem as a whole is urgently 
necessary. A rough classification of such farms seems practicable 
and indicates the application of different remedies in different situa- 
tions. (1) We may distinguish small farms whose earning power can 
not be materially increased through soil improvement or improved 
management. (2) There are numerous small tenant or cropper farms 
which form parta of a large holding or plantation. Often the soil of 
such farms can be improved materially and their production increased 
by efficient centralized supervision. (3) There are many small farms 
operated by their owners, the soil of which could be materially im- 
proved and upon which a better farm practice would bring much better 
returns. Then there are small farms that furnish a fair living place 
and some food, fuel, and other necessities, while permitting members 
of the farm family to work at outside jobs. 


Different Remedies Required 


“Tuese different kinds of small farms obviously call for different 
means of increasing their power to furnish a satisfactory standard of 
living. Farm management and marketing methods should be adapted 
specifically to each type. It should often be possible to encourage the 
development of rural industries adapted to the part-time employment 
of the small operator and his family. In certain areas where the 
economic operation of small farms is impracticable, State agencies 
should discourage the small farm. On the other hand, it is well to 
recognize that a place exists for the small farm providing a lower all- 
round income than the larger farm usually produces, since many 
— may do better on such small farms than they would anywhere 
else. 

‘Effective action to raise living standards on our small farms is 
necessary, not only in the interest of the farm people immediately 
concerned, but in the interest of the Nation. These farms are a 
source of population as well as of food supply. They send their sur- | 
plus soaiiies to the towns and cities. ence the entire Nation 
rr Sa EMatyenay peels allousatdly there. Not agriouliare 
rear : uately there. ot ture 
alone, but our entare wotinteal life stands to benefit from whatever 
may be accomplished toward the establishment of a satisfactory 
standard of living on the small farms.”’ 
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Problem of Feeding the Wage Earners in Russia 


URING the last two years the problem of feeding the wav, 
earners in the Soviet Union (U. g' S. R.) has become so acute 
that a number of attempts have been made to ease the situsition 
through various regulative measures, especially in industrial cents ! 
In November, 1928, the central executive committee of the Cop. 
munist Party recommended a policy of strict economy in the con. 
sumption of cereals. This recommendation was heeded by the Sov jc: 
Government, and various measures were applied to conserve the {ood 
supply of the population at the beginning of the winter of 192s 29. 
As the collection of grain was too slow to provide a sufficient supply 
of bread for the city and town population, efforts were made to reduce 
the consumption of bread by reducing the baking of bread by 4 o, 
5 per cent in the cities and towns in December, 1928. This measure. 
however, failed to produce the expected results. Therefore, at the 
beginning of 1929 the authorities issued 1,500,000 bread-ration books 
in Gatun in February, 1929, the Moscow Soviet issued regiila- 
tions to govern the distribution of bread to wage earners’ families 
on presentation of ration books and its sale to other families at higher 
prices; the ration books were issued on March 15, 1929. 

As bread is baked and sold exclusively by the cooperative societies, 
the distribution of ration books was intrusted to these societies. 
Nearly 1,000,000 books were issued and the number of inhabitants 
covered was over 2,000,000. Every wage earner’s family was entitled 
to a ration book. 

In the cities and towns the wage earners are divided into iwo 
groups, manual workers and brain workers (salaried employees). 
A manual worker is entitled to a ration of 800 grams (1.76 pounds) 
of bread a day, and members of his family not engaged in physical 
labor are entitled to one-half of that amount. In the villages, in the 
rural districts, manual workers are entitled to three-fourths of 
that,amount. Members of workers’ families, members of collective 
farms, agricultural workers, working peasants, and craftsmen o1 a 
small scale in the rural districts are entitled to 300 grams (0.66 pound) 
each per day ; subject to approval of a special local committee, doc tors, 
agronomists, and teachers are entitled to 400 grams (0.88 pound) 
each per day. 

Persons who are not regarded as wage earners and have no vote ure 
not entitled to ration books and can not obtain white bread except at 
a very high price and after the requirements of the wage earners hive 
been met. Such persons may not buy more than 500 grams (1.1 
pounds) at a time. 

As a result of such measures, the baking and sale of bread was 
considerably reduced. The amount of bread sold in Moscow was 
763,200 kilograms (1,682,093 pounds) on March 15, 1929; 728,000 
kilograms (1,604,512 pounds) on March 16, 1929; 640,000 kilograms 
(1,410,560 pounds) on March 17, 1929; and 398,400 kilograms 
(878,074 pounds) on March 18, 1929. The introduction of ration 
books led to a considerable reduction in the consumption of bread 11 
other large towns, too, and. though the grain supply of the State and 





1 Sovetskaia Torgovlia, No. 26, 1929; Economicheskaia Zhizn’, Oct. 8, 1929, Pravda, June 27, 1929, quoted 
by the International Labor Office in Industrial and Labor Information, Nov. 18, 1929, pp. 252-255. 
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cooperative societies was still inadequate to meet the situation, the 
town population could be supplied with bread without interruption. 
The average ration varied widely from place to place. In the Moscow 
area alone the wage earner’s ration was 800 grams (1.76 pounds) in 
June, 1929; at Tula three-fourths, and at Kaluga one-half of that 
mount. 

: Sugar is also supplied on a ration basis. -The ration per person 
per month amounted, in Moscow and Leningrad, to 114 kilograms 
(3.31 pounds); in other cities and towns to 800 grams (1.76 pounds), 
and in villages, from 150 to 400 grams (0.33 to 0.88 pound). 

Distribution of meat was put on a ration basis in Moscow on Sep- 
tember 20, 1929, every manual worker being entitled to 200 grams 
(0.44 pound) a day and other workers to one-half of that amount. 
Ten days later the same meat rations were introduced in Leningrad. 
Eggs and tea also are rationed in Moscow. 

The inadequacy of the food supply is explained by the soviet 
authorities on the ground of a poor harvest in some parts of Russia 
in 1928 and defects in grain collection and distribution. 

The agricultural products for consumption in cities and towns and 
also for export in some instances are collected by the soviet special 
agencies from the peasants by various methods. A large part of the 
grain and other farm produce is purchased at the prices fixed by 
the Soviet Government and a small part from the soviet and collective 
farms (called ‘‘sovkhozy” and ‘‘kolkhozy”’). These are large-scale 
farms organized and run by the soviet authorities. Peasants are 
either hired or work on shares on these farms. 

All the steps so far taken for conservation of food supply appear 
to be inadequate. In order to increase production the soviet and col- 
lective farms are to be rapidly augmented and developed. As regards 
the peasants, a contract system is to be introduced, by which the 
producer is given loans and certain privileges, for which he under- 
takes to cultivate a certain acreage of grain or vegetables, to breed a 
certain number of cattle, and to hand over the surplus of his produce 
to the cooperative societies. 

As to the general collection of produce, the object is to secure 
direct. deliveries to the agents of the commissariat of trade or the 
cooperative societies. In exchange the commissariat of trade has 
proposed to increase the deliveries of manufactured products to the 
rural districts. 
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Statistics of Immigration for October, 1929 


By J. J. Kunna, Carer Statistician Unirep States Bureav o: 
IMMIGRATION 


URING October, 1929, 26,740 immigrant aliens were adimit‘ed 

to the United States, a decrease of 1,280 as compared wit): the 

preceding month. The number of emigrant aliens leaving the © 1n- 

try in October to make their homes abroad again was 4,907, or 24: 
less than for the previous month. 

The latest figures show an increase in the outward movement o{ 
American citizens, practically all of whom were going abroad fv 
short visit. During the four months from July to October last, 
216,086 United States citizens left for foreign shores, as against 
195,534 for the corresponding period of last year. The major portion 
of these were tourists leaving via the port of New York for European 
points. 

The number of immigrant aliens entering this country from July | 
to October 31, 1929, was 97,606, an average of 24,401 a month. 
Nearly 85 per cent of the arrivals by water came in at New York, 
53,745 immigrants being admitted at that port during the four months 
and 9,550 at the other seaports, while 34,311 entered over the inter- 
national land borders, 28,078 from Canada and 6,233 from Mexico. 
Three-fifths, or 58,893, of the immigrants for the same four montlis 
settled in the North Atlantic States, New York, with 31,952, receiving 
nearly a third of the total, but Texas, instead of being in the rumner- 
up position as it was a year ago, has dropped down to the eighth 
place, receiving but 3,409. This is due to the large decrease in immi- 
gration from Mexico, only 6,233 entering across the southern |:nd 
border during the past four months as compared with 19,011 for the 
- game period a year ago. 

About 1 out of every 6 of the immigrant aliens admitted during 
the four months from ‘Sey to October last was a skilled worker :nd 
about 1 out of every 14 gave his occupation as that of common laborer. 
While the former maintained the same ratio as for the corresponding 
period a year ago, there was a proportionately big drop in the latter 
class. The number recorded this year as skilled workers was 17,()()2 
and as common laborers 6,735, while 10,711 were servants, 6,287 
were in the professional or commercial class, 2,906 were farmers, 
5,170 were farm laborers, and 2,653 of the miscellaneous classes. 
Immigrants listed as having no occupation, being mainly women :nd 
children, numbered 46,142. 

As to the sex of the-immigrants for the said four months, the 
females were somewhat in excess of the males, the numbers being 
51,510 and 46,096, respectively; 17,732 were children under 16 yeurs 
of age and 23,529 were from 16 to 21 years, while the largest group, 
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or 46,594, ranged in age from 22 to 44 years, and 9,751 were 45 years 
and over. As to the conjugal condition of these immigrants, 62,810 
were recorded as:single, 31,231 were recorded as married, and 3,565 
as widowed or divorced. 


INWARD AND OUTWARD PASSENGER MOVEMENT FROM JULY 1T0O OCTOBER 31, 1929 
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Inward Outward 
Aliens Aliens 
Aliens departed aoe Aliens deported [{United! Bo 5 
Period United from States | from 
States enter- citi- r 
Immi-| Non- citizens| 1 tl ing! | Rmi-| Non- zens | | otal me 
nt | mmi-| Total | arrived grant emi- | Total; de- | 
ti | grant grant parted, 
—_—_—_—— Be | Spier nies x | a ee ee ee ree ‘para 
July, 1929.....- 20, 068) 15, 749) 35,817) 37, 636) 73, 453 847) 5, 086} 23, 084) 28, 170) 56, 339) 84,509) 1, 261 
August, 1929___| 22,778) 19,007) 41,785] 70, 783/112, 568 802; 5, 571) 23, 723) 29, 294; 70,551) 99,845) 1,411 
Septem ber,1929 | 28, 020) 28, 517; 56, 537) 85, 946)142, 483 719) 5, 150) 21, 398) 26, 548) 49,429) 75,977) 1, 205 
October, 1929.._| 26, 740| 26,072) 52,812) 47, 757/100, 569 659) 4, 907) 19, 597) 24, 504| 39, 767) 64,271) 1,600 
Tota]_--..| 97, 006 89, — 951; 242, 122/429, 073) 3, 027/20, 714| 87, 802/108, 516)216, 086/24, 602 5, 477 
' j 








1 These aliens are not included among arrivals, as they were not permitted to enter the United States. 
1 These aliens are included among aliens departed, they having entered the United States, legally or 
illegally, and later being deported. 


Resolution for Uniformity in Migration Statistics 


HE International Statistical Institute which met in Warsaw in 
August, 1929, adopted a resolution referring to migration sta- 
tistics which reads as follows: ! 


The various classes of emigrants should be distinguished on a uniform system. 
In view of the difficulties which are still encountered in most countries in the com- 
pilation of statistics of temporary emigration or immigration, it would be wise 
to consider only poms immigration or emigration when cealing with migra- 
tion statistics. It would he very desirable that provisions relating to the regis- 
tration of persons departing or arriving should, in principle, be uniform. For the 
compilation of statistics of migration movements, it is desirable to introduce 
uniform identity cards with a fixed questionnaire. Officials of registration 
offices should fill up these cards or cause them to be filled up by emigrants and 
immigrants and send copies of them to the head of the central statistical office 
of their country. It would be desirable that the national statistical offices should 
make their compilations in accordance with a uniform program and on the basis 
of detailed annual tables and abridged monthly tables. 

The meeting instructs the reporter to continue his study of the question and 
to submit another report at the next session, due regard wu. had to the results 
which may be achieved by the next migration conference at Geneva. 
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Activities of the New York State Division of Aliens, 1928 


HE division of aliens of the New York State Labor Department 

expanded its work 91.3 per cent from 1924 to 1928.2 Lack of 
statutory powers and an inadequate staff, however, are a serious 
handicap to the office in dealing with employers who owe wages. 
In 1928 the sum of $36,396.55 was collected in wages, $250 in con- 
hection with exploitations and fraud, and $425 in lodging-house license 
fees, a total of $37,071.55. 


; International Labor Office. Industrial and Labor Information, Geneva, Oct. 21, 1929, p. 121. 
New York. Department of Labor. Annual report of the industrial commissioner, for the 12 months 


ended December 31, 1928. Albany, 1929, pp. 216-219. 
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A tabulatior of the work for the calendar year 1928 shows 447 \agp 
cases brought over from 1927, 2,042 new wage cases received. and 
1,784 cases closed. In addition there were 8 cases of fraud bro ight 
over from 1927, 12 new cases of fraud received, and 3 cases closed 4 
very substantial number of the cases handled involved less than $19 
and the amounts involved in some complaints were less tha: $j 
Success is reported in the prosecution of 38 cases in the courts 0) the 
State. In addition to its 137 recorded cases in 1928, involvine the 
giving of advice and information, the division has advised empl. \ 6s 
in bankruptcy matters, has made contacts with receivers in }b:ank- 
ruptcy, and has urged early action in such cases. 

he investigation of labor camps and dockyards has taken \\) 4 
great deal of the time of the division’s field workers. The serious 
conditions disclosed indicate that it is imperative that regular inv «sti. 
gations, covering every section of New York, should be made. 

Immigrant lodging houses throughout the State should also be 
investigated, in the i of the report. The division was instru- 
mental in having one lodging house closed which was unfit for human 
habitation. Many complaints are made to this agency regarding the 
exploitation of aliens at docks, piers, railroad terminals, etc. The 
report states that immigrants are charged exorbitantly for railway 
and steamship tickets, for transportation to and from terminals, {or 
exchanging their money, for board and lodgings, and for even the 
smallest service rendered them. Some of the State labor departments 
have immigration bureaus or divisions for the study of immigration 
problems. ‘‘There is no State in the Union that requires this more 
than the State of New York,” according to the director of its division 
of aliens, who declares that over 25 per cent of the immigrants landing 
in this country make New York City their residence. The director 
recommends the expansion of the present division in order that the 
alien problem stag competently studied. 
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PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO LABOR 





Official-—United States 


kentucky.—Bureau of Agriculture, Labor, and Statistics. Department of Labor. 
Bulletin No.'35: The elder worker; restricted employment, annuities, relief, by 
John Walker Rogers, ., Louisville, 1929. 45 pp. 


Reviews the general situation as regards the older workers in industry, and 
summarizes the findings of surveys of various agencies. Also gives the results of 
an inquiry directed to 612 large industrial firms in Kentucky. Of these, 316 
returned reports. Of the firms reporting, 10 dismiss workers when they reach 
the age of 45 years; and 18 refuse to hire new employees who are over that age, 
while 27 set other age limits. Of those who set a definite age limit for new 
employees, 14 did so because of the cost of group insurance, 3 because of pension 
plans, 4 because of increased workmen’s compensation cost, and 15 for other 
reasons. In 171 firms the older employees are shifted to less exacting tasks, 
but 145 firms make no such provision. Records of age are kept by 153 firms. 

The report states that this inquiry ‘‘indicates that while in Kentucky the 
situation has not yet become acute, since Kentucky is not primarily an industrial 
State where competition is severe, that large numbers of workers are affected. 
This implies a future threat which may later become acute.”’ 

New Yorxk.—Department of Labor. Annual report of the industrial commissioner 
for the 12 months ended December 31, 1928. Albany, 1929. 270 pp. 

Brings together the reports of the various bureaus and agencies of the depart- 
ment. The report of the division of aliens is reviewed in this issue. 

Osn1o.— Department of Industrial Relations. Division of Labor Statistics. Re- 


port No. 17: Union scale of wages and hours of labor in Ohio on May 15, 
1929. Columbus, 1929. 46 pp. 


This publication contains data gathered from 16 of the principal cities of the 
State. The rates of wages and working hours are given for the various occupa- 
tions in the bakery trades, building trades, metal trades, printing trades, and 
miscellaneous trades and occupations. 

. Report No. 18: Statistics of mines and quarries in Ohio, 1928. 
Columbus, 1929. 62 pp. 

Data on wages and hours of labor from this publication are given in this issue. 

Unirep Srates.—Board of Mediation. Annual report, for the fiscal year ended 
June 80, 1929. Washington, 1929. 48 pp. 

Reviewed in this issue. 
~— Bureau of Efficiency. Annual report for the period from November 1, 1928, 

to October 31, 1929. Washington, 1929. 23 pp. 

Covers, among other things, the bureau’s activities in regard to the introduc- 
tion of labor-saving devices in several Government departments or offices, the 
matter of group life insurance for Federal employees, valuation of the proposed 
retirement scheme for employees of the Panama Canal and of the Panama Rail- 
road Co., continued work in regard to efficiency ratings of Government Spleae 
in general, salary survey of positions in the Federal field services, etc. 
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Unitep States.— Department of Agriculture. Report of the Secretary of 
culture, 1929. ashington, 1929. 112 pp. 


The section on living standards on the farm is reproduced in this issue . * ;}, 
Labor Review. 


Technical bulletin No. 101: Agricultural survey of Europe: Switz. (aj 
by Asher Hobson. Washington, 1929. 64 pp., illus. ; 


lgri- 








Contains a review of agricultural conditions in Switzerland. Since, how yer. 
agricultural cooperation is an outstanding characteristic of Swiss agrici re. 
more than half of the report is devoted to the various phases of farmers’ ¢:\..);)¢r- 


ation; the data are for the most part as of 1920. 

Department of Labor. Seventeenth annual report of the Secretary of 1. ihr 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1929. Washington, 1929. 105 pp. ’ 
Reviewed in this issue. 


Bureau of Immigration. Annual report, fiscal year ended J1),. 30, 
1929. Washington, 1929. 230 pp. ; 


Bureau of Labor Statistics. Annual report, fiscal year ended Jui. 30 
1929. Washington, 1929. 31 pp. 


Bulletin No. 489: Care of aged persons in the United States. Wasi. 
ington, 1929. 305 pp.; illus. 

Preliminary data from this report were given in various issues of the 1929 
Labor Review, as follows: March (pp. 1 and 12), April (pp. 1 and 7), May 
(p. 92), July (p. 1), August (p. 10), and September (p. 1). The present issue 
contains a general review of the findings of this study. 

Bulletin No. 497: Wages and hours of labor in the lumber ind iisiry 
in the United States, 1928. Washington, 1929. 77 pp. 

This report was summarized in the Labor Review for December, 1928 (p. 179). 

Bulletin No. 498: Wages and hours of labor in the boot and «hoe 
industry 1910 to 1928. Washington, 1929. 965 pp. 

Summarized in the Labor Review for December, 1928. 


Bureau of Naturalization. Annual report, fiscal year ended Jun: 30, 
1929. Washington, 1929. 44 pp. 


Naturalization, citizenship, and expatriation laws. Naturalization 
regulations. Washington, July 1, 1929. 116 pp. 


—— —— Children’s Bureau. Seventeenth annual report, fiscal year ended ./ wie 
30, 1929. Washington, 1929. 58 pp. 


—— —— Women’s Bureau. Eleventh annual report, fiscal year ended June 30, 
1929. Washington, 1929. 27 pp. 

The reports of the various bureaus of the Department of Labor for the year 
ended June 30, 1929, are covered in the review of the Secretary’s report in this 
issue. 

—— Department of the Interior. Bureau of Education. Bulletin 1929, Nv. 21: 
Industrial education, 1926-1922, by Maris M. Proffitt, specialist in indusirial 
education. Washington, 1929. 24 pp. (Advance sheets from the bienvial 
survey of education in the United States, 1926-1928.) 


Data from this report are published in this issue. 


Official—Foreign Countries 


Avusrratia.—Bureau of Census and Statistics. Tasmania Branch. Statistics of 

the State of Tasmania for the year 1927-28. Hobart, 1929. [Various pag:'g.| 

Part V contains figures showing number of various classes of land workers, :.04 
Part IX, data on friendly societies. | 
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Estonta.—Bureau Central de Statistique. Annuaire de la statistique agricole, 
1928. Tallinn, 1929. 218 pp. (Tables in Estonian and French) 


This yearbook contains statistical information in regard to agriculture in 
Estonia in 1928, including wages of farm hands. 
GerMANY.—Reichsarbeitsministerium. Jahresberichte der Gewerbeaufsichtsbeam- 

ten und Bergbehérden fiir das Jahr 1928. Berlin, 1929. 3 vols. 

( ontains annual reports of industrial and mining inspection in various German 
States in 1928, including industrial accidents, diseases, and sanitary and other 
labor conditions in the establishments of various industries, mining, etc. 
—— Statistisches Reichsamt. Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir das Deutsche Reich, 1929. 

Berlin, 1929. [Various paging.] Charts. 

Contains statistical information in regard to the German Republic for 1929, 
including wages, employment, and other labor conditions. 
Great Brirrarn.—Industrial Health Research Board. Report No. 57: Further 


experiments on the use of special spectacles in very fine processes, by H. C. 
eston and S. Adams. London, 1929. 27 pp. 


The beneficial effects of the use of special eyeglasses in the relief of eyestrain 
by persons engaged in very fine work has been shown by previous studies carried 
out by the Research Board. The present study shows the further improvement 
which takes place when the glasses provide suitable correction for the strain on 
the muscles of convergence and accommodation. Of the 28 workers under 
observation practically all, even those with normal vision, showed an improve- 
ment in efficiency. 
GreEecs.—Ministére de ]’Economie Nationale. Direction du Service des Mines. 


Inspection des Mines. Statistique de l'industrie miniétre de la Gréce pendant 
Vannée 1928. Athens, 1929. 48 pp... 


The annual report of the Greek mine inspection service. Data on average 
daily wages of mining employees, taken from the report, are given in this issue. 
IraLy (Mrian).—Ufficio del Lavoro e della Statistica. Annuario storico-statis- 

tico, 1924¢ 1925. Milan {[n.d.]. [Various paging.] 

The 45th biennial volume of statistics issued by the statistical office of Milan. 
Among the tables presented are those relating to population, prices, wages and 
labor, insurance, and cooperation. 
NETHERLANDS (AMSTERDAM).—Bureau van Statistiek. Statistisch Jaarboek der 


Gemeente Amsterdam, 1928. Amsterdam, 1929. 341 pp. (In Dutch and 
French.) 


Contains statistical information in regard to the city of Amsterdam, including 
labor conditions. 
Potanp.—Office Central de Statistique. Annuaire statistique de la République 

Polonaise, 1929. Warsaw, 1929. 663 pp. 

The yearbook contains statistical information in regard to the Republic of 
Poland in 1929, including social insurance, unemployment, and other labor con- 
ditions. 
RuMANIA.—Ministerul Industriei si Comertului. Institutul de Statistica 

a Statului. Statistica Minierd a Romdéneiei pe Anul 1928. Buch- 
arest, 1929. 271 pp. 

Contains statistical information in regard to the mining industry, ineluding 
accidents in the oil industry, which are summarized in this issue. 
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Union oF Sourn Arrica.—Office of Census and Statistics. Official year biok. 
Pretoria, 1929. 1196 pp. 


Chapter V of Part I deals with labor and industrial conditions, such as w ite 
and native labor and employment, work of employment exchanges, land se‘ \e- 
ment and colonization schemes, conciliation, labor organizations, apprentices} ip), 
labor legislation, etc. Certain data from this chapter, on labor conditions 41, 
on miners’ phthisis, are given in this issue of the Labor Review. 


Unofficial 


AMERICAN FOUNDRYMEN’S ASSOCIATION. Transactions, Vol. XXXVIT: Pro- 
ceedings of the thirty-third annual meeting, Chicago, Ill., April 8 to 11, 1925. 
Chicago, 1929. 751 pp.; diagrams, illus. 

Included in the subjects discussed by speakers at these sessions were the tr:ii:- 
ing of apprentices and the training of foremen. 

Burtt, Harotp Ernest. Psychology and industrial efficiency. New York, i). 
Appleton & Co., 1929. 395 pp.; diagrams. 

The author holds that psychology is destined to play an increasingly import: it 
part in making the world a better place by aiding not only in getting the rigiit 
person on the right job but enabling him to do that job in the most effective way. 
Cuases, B. Grundriss der Berufskunde und Berufshygiene. Berlin, Julius 

Springer, 1929. 398 pp. 

Contains an outline of occupations and occupational hygiene in Germany. 

CoMMITTEE ON THE Cost oF Mepicat Care. Abstract of Publication No. 3: 4 


survey of statistical data on medical facilities in the United States, by Allon 
Peebles. Washington, 910 Seventeenth Street NW., 1929. 14 pp. 


This report shows the approximate number of physicians, dentists, nurses, 31: 
other groups directly or indirectly engaged in the care of health in the United 
States, as well as the capacity of the various types of hospitals, and the number 
of clinics, health centers, and other institutions maintained by public and private 
organizations. The study shows the unequal distribution of physicians through- 
out the country and the growing tendency among them to locate in the larger 
cities. 

Epen, Sir Freperic Morton. The state of the poor: A history of the laboring 
classes in England, with parochial reports. (Abridged and edited by A. G. .. 
Rogers.) London, George Routledge & Sons (Lid.), 1928. 383 pp. 

Fiorence, P. Sarcant. The statistical method in economics and political science: 


A treatise on the quantitative and institutional approach to social and industrial 
problems. New York, Harcourt Brace & Co., 1929. 6521 pp. 


Guirron, Henri. L’industrie des rubans de soie en France. Paris, Librairie 
du Recueil Sirey, 1929. 296 pp.; charts. 

A study of the silk-ribbon industry of St.-Etienne and its vicinity, which is tle 
center of this industry in France. The particulars of the technical, economi:, 
and social organization of the ribbon industry are covered and the conditions of 
its future development discussed. 


. Husert, René, et Lerrovust, Rent. Les assurances sociales. [: La mise en 


application (5 avril 1929—65 février 1980). Paris, Librairie Dalloz, 1929. 
244 pp. 
The complex provisions of the French social insurance law of April 5, 192%, 
and the administrative regulations of March 30, 1929, are coordinated and 
interpreted in this treatise. 
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ManzeR, CHarLes W. An experimental investigation of rest pauses. New York, 
1927. 84 pp.; charis. (Archives of Poyehe , No. 90.) 


The effect of rest pauses upon muscular work wee the pin of experiments 
in which the persons assisting carried out certain rhythmical muscular movements. 
The results seemed to show that work with tired muscles is wasteful of muscular 
energy and that short, frequent rests in the kinds of work studied made for 
greater efficiency in muscular work than did long, infrequent rests. 

Mercer, Henry C. Ancient carpenters’ tools. Doylestown, Pa., Bucks County 
Historical Society, 1929. 328 pp., illus. 

This book is a description and discussion of the carpenter’s tools as well as those 
of the lumberman, joiner, and cabinetmaker, which were in use in the eighteenth 
century. Most of the specimens were collected in the United States, chiefly in 
Pennsylvania, but they represent ‘‘long-existing types of worid-wide use, brought 
thither by the colonists.”” In fact, according to the author, ‘‘a large proportion 
* * * have remained unchanged in construction since Roman times. There- 
fore, they are of far more extended industrial interest than the woodworking 
machines of to-day, which, despite their economic importance, have at most 
only been with us for about a hundred years.” 

NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE Boarp (INc.). Public education as affecting 
the adjustment of youth to life. New York, 247 Park Avenue, 1929. 61 pp. 

The major subjects discussed in this volume are: The development of public 
education and its vital issues, the criticisms and accomplishments of public edu- 
cation methods, proposals for research, and the organization of research into 
problems of educational adjustment. 

Patterson, 8. Howarp. Social aspects of industry. New York, McGraw-Hill 
Book Co. (Inc.), 1929. 539 pp.; charis. 

Intended as ‘‘an introductory survey of a number of social problems of indus- 
try,” ineluding social unrest, immigration and the supply of labor, wage theories 
and the course of real wages, standards of living, labor legislation, collective 
bargaining and labor organizations, personnel administration, profit sharing, 
cooperation, ete. 

PPNNSYLVANIA, University oF. Wharton School of Finance and Commerce. 
Industrial Research Department. Research studies V: An examination of 


— in certain standard machine-tool occupations in Philadelphia, by 
H. Larue Frain. Philadelphia, 1929. 85 pp. 


An examination of earnings in seven standard machine-tool occupations in 
Philadelphia to determine the relation of certain variable factors to wages. 
The data on the subject of the relation of length of service to wages, brought 
out by this study, were given in the Monthly Labor Review for October, 1929, 
pp. 17-25. 

PHILADELPHIA CHAMBER OF CommERCE. Subcommittee to Industrial Rela- 


tions Committee. ‘Report: ise, Ane for the regularization of employment and 
the decrease of unemployment in Philadelphia. (Philadelphia, 1929.] 40 pp. 


Proctor, Wrutam Martin. Vocations: The world’s work and its workers. 
‘Boston, Houghton, Mifflin Co., 1929. 382 pp., illus. 

The greater part of this volume is devoted to descriptions of various callings 
by whieh the gainfully occupied workers in the United States earn their living. 
The material has been prepared with a view to assisting young persons in the 
choles on eerie: ee ee ete fe ee wens of ener of life 
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REGIONAL PLAN OF NEw YorK AND ITs Environs. Regional survey, “yt Vit: 
Neighborhood and community planning. New York, 1929. 368 pp.; plang 
diagrams, illus. 


This report contains monographs dealing with the neighborhood unit, suniight 
and daylight for urban areas, and problems of planning unbuilt areas. 
RussELL Sace Founpation. Library. Bulletin No. 97: Cooperative housing 

(supplementary list). New York, 130 East Twenty-second Street, 1929. 4 jy, 

Bibliography on cooperative housing supplementing a former one publishe:! 
Bulletin No. 73. 

SnipER, JosePH Lyons. Business statistics: A book of cases and materiuls 
New York, McGraw-Hill Book Co. (Inc.), 1929. 524 pp.; charts. 

Includes chapters on prices of commodities and cost of living, and construction 
of index numbers. . 

Taytor Society. Scientific management in American industry. New York. 
Harper & Bros., 1929. 479 pp.; diagrams, illus. 

Tokyo CHAMBER OF COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY. Annual statistical report, 
Tokyo, 1929. 238 pp. 

In addition to industrial, commercial, and financial statistics, retail and whule- 
sale prices and wages for the city of Tokyo, this volume includes certain statistics 
concerning the economic conditions in the Empire as a whole. 

University Desaters’ ANNUAL. Constructive and rebuttal speeches delivered 


in debates of American colleges during the college year, 1928-29. New York, 
H. W. Wilson Co., 1929. 464 pp. 


Debates included the subjects of women in industry and installment buying. 


VocaTIONAL SERVICE FoR Juniors (New York City). Five year report, Scp- 
tember, 1928—September, 1928. New York, [1928?]. 60 pp. 


Watters, Sir J. Tupvor. The building of twelve thousand houses. London, 
Ernest Benn (Lid.), 1927. 38, zcevitt pp.; plans, illus. 

An account of the construction of 12,000 houses for workers, by a cooperative 
organization of large English employers. Includes 97 floor plans of the houses, 
as well as plates showing the layout of the several communities built. 

Weser, AuFrep. Theory of the location of industries. Chicago, University 


Chicago Press, 1929. 266 p ae ; charts. (English edition, with introduction 
and notes by Carl Joachim Friedrich.) 


Analysis of the factors involved in the location of industries. Contains « 
chapter on ‘‘Labor Orientation,” including an analysis of labor costs and of 
the law of labor orientation. 
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